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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES HELD 
AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, JUNE 25 TO JUNE 28, 1951 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


The opening session of the Forty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries was 
called to order at one-fifteen o’clock, 
immediately following the luncheon 
held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Miss Jean Ashman, 
Law Librarian, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Chicago, Illinois, President of 
the Association, presiding. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: It is my very 
great privilege to call to order the 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies. I am very proud to have this 
honor. 

I shall introduce first our genial 
host for today’s luncheon, Mr. Harry 
Holcomb of the Lawyers’ Codperative 
Publishing Company of Rochester, 
New York. (Applause) Also Mr. Trow- 
bridge Williams of the Lawyers’ 
Publishing Company. 
(Applause) We are deeply indebted 
to Mr. Holcomb and Mr. Williams for 
much of the pleasure of this occasion. 

We are also greatly indebted to the 
members of our Local Arrangements 
Committee and the co-chairmen: Mr. 


Coéperative 


Dennis A. Dooley, State Librarian of 
Massachusetts. (Applause) And Mr. 
Arthur C. Pulling, Law Librarian of 
Harvard University. (Applause) 

You will notice that certain mem- 
bers are wearing blue ribbons. They 
are members of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee who are wearing 
these ribbons to identify themselves as 
persons who can answer any questions 
you may have. The ribbons signify 
what blue ribbons usually do: each 
one of them is a winner. I want to of- 
fer our heartfelt thanks for their work 
and co6peration. Will the members of 
the Local Arrangements Committee 
please stand? (Applause) 

Our officers are known to most of 
you, but we always have some new 
members with us. I should like for 
the officers to stand, as I call their 
names. First, Miss Margaret Coonan, 
Librarian of the Law Library, Bureau 
of the State of New Jersey, our Secre- 
tary. (Applause) 

Next, Miss Elizabeth Finley, Librar- 
ian for Covington, Burling, Rublee, 
O’Brian and Shorb, Washington, 
D. C., our Treasurer. (Applause) 
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Miss Helen Newman, Librarian of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Past President. (Applause) 

Mr. George A. Johnston, Chief Li- 
brarian, Law Society of Upper Can- 
ada, Toronto, President-Elect. (Ap- 
plause) 

Mr. Forrest S$. Drummond, Librar- 
ian of the Los Angeles County Law 
Library. (Applause) 

Mrs. Marian G. Gallagher, Law Li- 
brarian, University of Washington. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Thomas S. Dabagh, Law Librar- 
ian, University of California, School 
of Law, at Los Angeles. (Applause) 

Thank you very much. I have 
received a telegram of greeting from 
Miss Helene Rogers, Assistant Librar- 
ian of the Illinois State Library, ex- 
pressing her regret at being unable to 
be here and offering wishes for a most 
successful convention. 

Mr. Dooley has the gift of an Irish 
wit and a silver tongue, and we are 
asking him to introduce our distin- 
guished speakers and guests. (Ap- 
plause) 

Mr. Doo ey: First, welcome to Bos- 
ton, even if it does come from the top 
of Beacon Hill. We might have invited 
the Governor here; I believe he would 
have been very glad to come. On the 
other hand, he might have said, 
“Please, won't you prepare the welcom- 
ing speech I must make?” Or we might 
have gone to City Hall and called on 
Mayor Hynes to come here or be 
represented by someone from his office, 
and again you would probably fail to 
meet the real Boston in which you are 
interested. So we thought we should 
extend a greeting on behalf of the 
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Deans of the three Law Schools in the 
City of Boston. 

We are going to Harvard on 
Wednesday. That means we shall be 
greeted and welcomed by the Assistant 
Dean of the Harvard Law School and 
the Director of the Libraries. We 
thought until recently President Con- 
ant would be there to greet us, but I 
believe he has already started on his 
trip to Australia. In any event, the 
Boston greetings can well be extended 
by the Deans of the three Law Schools 
in Boston. You undoubtedly know the 
schools through the law librarians, 
but the Deans also signify legal edu- 
cation in which you are interested. 

You will remember that at one time 
I was Dean of Boston College Law 
School. None of the three Deans was 
acting in that capacity at the time. I 
served as recently as 1936, so you can 
see the mortality of deans is very great 
in Boston! 

We thought we would divide the 
educational period of Boston into 
three parts, the first being the colonial 
starting with the beginning of Boston 
in 1630. I am pleased to introduce as 
the spokesman for that period the 
present Dean of Northeastern Univer- 
sity Law School in Boston, Dean 
Lowell S. Nicholson. (Applause) 


Dean Lowell S. Nicholson 

DEAN NICHOLSON: Miss Ashman, 
Mr. Dooley, Mr. Holcomb, Librarians 
and Friends: I don’t think Mr. Dooley 
knows half about the mortality of 
deans. I was appointed four years ago, 
and with great pride I attended my 
first meeting of the Association of 
American Law Schools in Chicago. 
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The President asked all the new deans 
to stand, and I and some twenty-nine 
others stood—thirty new deans! 

It’s a pleasure to be able to welcome 
you to Boston and to Massachusetts. 
I am not sure of my qualifications as 
a native Bostonian. I came to visit 
Boston in 1922, and I have been here 
ever since. We are not only very 
pleased to have you as visitors, but if 
any of you would like to stay it would 
also be a great pleasure to us. A great 
many people do come to Boston and 
stay here. It has been amazing to me 
to meet the lawyers who come from 
outside of New England. Literally over 
a thousand of our Massachusetts law- 
yers are from outside. They and you 
are very welcome here. 

Mr. Dooley suggested I might say 
something about the Colonial period 
of America. Most of what I am going 
to say, I find, has already been printed 
in the pamphlet “Facts about Massa- 
chusetts” that he has distributed to 
you. (I assume he may want you to 
check up on my facts). I am a little 
relieved, though, because all of the 
people I have spoken to so far have 
said they haven’t looked at it yet, but 
you certainly can check it, and if my 
statement is not according to the pam- 
phlet, forget what I have said. 

We have always had a great many 
visitors to New England. The Pilgrims 
landed here in 1620 but, of course, 
they were not the first. It was quite a 
number of weeks after the Pilgrims 
landed in Plymouth before they were 
able to contact any of our natives, the 
Indians. The first Indian they met 
spoke to them in English. It was quite 
amazing. As you know, the Mayflower 


first stopped at the tip end of Cape 
Cod, and then sailed through Massa- 
chusetts Bay to Plymouth. Eighteen 
years before that, another ship captain 
Bartholomew Gosnold, had stopped at 
Plymouth, and some Indians paddled 
out to the boat, one dressed in Euro- 
pean costume, speaking English. 

We have had visitors here for a 
great number of years. About a thou- 
sand years ago the Norsemen came 
here. They sailed beyond Cape Cod. 
They made brief stays, but no perma- 
nent settlements, and experts now tell 
us one particular site is officially a 
Norse site, and the next expert says it 
isn’t; but the Norsemen did come 
down the New England coast about 
a thousand years ago. Fishing boats 
occasionally were blown across the 
waters, but until Columbus’ first voy- 
age we have no official records of 
visitors to this coast. Five years later 
John Cabot, an Italian sailing under 
the flag of England, sailed along the 
coast of the northern Atlantic. From 
then on, visitors to this side were very 
frequent. 

These visitors went back with tales 
of the marvelous quantity of fish avail- 
able here, how sometimes it was al- 
most impossible for the ships to get 
through the water because the fish 
were so thick around the boat. Those 
tales lured many into coming to this 
country; many of them stopped along 
the coast and made brief camps. I 
suppose that’s how the Indians were 
able to talk to the Pilgrims in English. 

As you know, settlements still exist- 
ing in this country from those small 
starts, are very few. The earliest was 
that of the Spaniards in St. Augustine, 
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then Cape Ann settled by the French, 
then Jamestown in 1607 settled by the 
English. There were many plans in 
England for colonizing this country. 
In New England the first permanent 
colony was Plymouth, established by 
the Pilgrims for the purpose of having 
freedom for their own religion and 
of bringing up their children as they 
desired. It was a hard life at that time. 
The Indians were friendly, but the 
elements were very hard. 

When you visit Salem, take a look 
at Pioneer Village and see the exact 
replicas of the houses or huts that 
those early settlers used during that 
period. We have a section in Salem 
which shows the huts used the first 
year, how they were developed, and 
what the early industries were. The 
Pilgrims, of course, were very small in 
number. They had intended to land 
on the New Jersey coast, but the winds 
took them off their course. They 
landed in Plymouth without a charter 
from the King of England. Later the 
King gave them the right to hold that 
land. From then on colonists came 
from England in increasing numbers. 

The first milestone in the freedom 
of this country appeared when John 
Winthrop, appointed as Governor of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
landed in Salem in 1630 and brought 
with him a charter from the King of 
England. The charter presumably was 
granted to the trading company, and 
the officers were officers of a corpo- 
ration, with directors and stockholders 
having very free control. John Win- 
throp brought that charter to New 
England, landing in Salem in 1630, 
then came to Boston and settled here 
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at that time. All of the stockholders 
came with him, and instead of using 
the document as the charter of a com- 
mercial trading company, they used it 
as the basis of a political organization. 
That charter marks the first milestone 
in democratic government in this 
country. 

Great freedom was given in the 
charter to the trading company, and 
the colonists used all of those rights 
in order to take to themselves demo- 
cratic control. There was very little 
real democracy in England at that 
time. James I, as you know, was ex- 
ercising autocratic control without a 
Parliament, but the colonists, under 
that charter, immediately set up a 
democratic government here. 

It was, in those first few years, a 
pure democracy. All of the freemen 
had a vote. In spite of the need to 
make homes for themselves, produce 
food, repel attacks, they also succeeded 
in establishing a stable government. 
Within four years they had changed 
that pure democracy to a represent- 
ative form of government. Within the 
next few years they had established 
the principle here in Massachusetts 
of two Houses in the Legislature, the 
assistants as the Senior House, and 
the representatives of the Freemen as 
the Junior House. That was the be- 
ginning of the dual system which we, 
in all states except one, have followed 
ever since. 

Within six years these new people 
on this shore established what they 
called the “Body of Liberties,” setting 
forth the freedoms, the rights of the 
free men. That Body of Liberties was 
copied as the Bill of Rights in the 
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Massachustts Constitution. The rights 
under our Federal Bill of Rights, all 
are contained in that Body of Liber- 
ties enacted over three hundred years 
ago. 

That first milestone on the road to 
freedom is depicted in a mural in the 
chamber of our House of Representa- 
tives. This afternoon when you visit 
the State Library, I hope you may 
take occasion to go into the chamber 
and see the picture of John Winthrop 
landing in Salem with the charter to 
which we can trace the beginning of 
our democratic government. 

Another milestone on the road to 
freedom in this country was the begin- 
ning of our struggle for independence. 
It came to a focus during the Rev- 
olutionary period, but the beginning 
was much earlier. It began under that 
original charter brought by John 
Winthrop which gave our colonists 
wide liberties. They took more liber- 
ties, indeed, than they were entitled 
to, without any interference from Eng- 
land. England was then busy with 
other things at home. During that 
period the people learned to govern 
themselves. 

When the charter was vacated in 
1684 and Governor Andros came here 
to invoke his power as the King’s 
Governor, the people began to strug- 
gle for their rights. Again one of the 
milestones is represented in Mr. 
Dooley’s State House by a picture of 
our colonists arresting Governor And- 
ros when William and Mary came to 
the throne in England. We obtained 
our freedom during the Revolution, 
but that was but the end of the strug- 
gle which started earlier. The first 


real start of that struggle for inde- 
pendence was as shown in the picture 
in the State House—the arrest of the 
Royal Governor by the colonists here. 

In your trip around New England I 
hope you will visit Salem. I assume 
you have all heard of Salem witches. 
As you know, witches were never 
burned in Massachusetts. We did hang 
a few, and witches were hung all over 
the world. It seems strange that that is 
in any way connected with some of the 
milestones to freedom of this country, 
but it is true. It was part of a frenzy 
covering the world, very gentle in 
Massachusetts, and centered in Salem; 
but early in 1693 the people saw their 
folly and ceased to exercise such an 
intolerant attitude. One of the pic- 
tures in the State House is of Judge 
Samuel Sewall appearing in the Old 
South Church to beg forgiveness for 
his conduct in the trial of witches. 
The picture is entitled, ““The Dawn of 
Tolerance.” There was still a long way 
to go, but it was an incident, possibly 
the first incident in this country in 
which the Puritans began to give 
somebody else the right to do things, 
to think for themselves. 

One other milestone on the road to 
freedom is not shown by any special 
picture in the State House, but I think 
it is implicit in all of them—our Amer- 
ican system of free and compulsory 
education. John Winthrop came to 
Boston in 1620. There were not very 
many people here at that time. They 
had great ordeals before them, but 
within six years they had established 
Harvard College. Within fifteen years 
after settling Boston, our General 
Court enacted a law requiring a free 
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school in every town in the colony, 
compulsory education for all the 
children. There was no free education, 
no compulsory education in England 
at the time. The Netherlands, possi- 
bly, was the only place in the world 
at that time that had free and compul- 
sory education. Our present system of 
free education for everyone started in 
this early colony only a few years after 
the colonists set up the government. 
That system we can see in all aspects 
of our government today. The free- 
doms that you cherish, the tolerance 
that exists here, can all be traced back 
to the early beginning of education in 
Massachusetts. 

These early people were truly great. 
The greatness of a people depends 
upon their spirit. At Plymouth in 
1620, hundred two _ Pilgrims 
landed at the beginning of that win- 
ter. Fifty-one of them died during that 
winter—just half of them. Neverthe- 
less, when the Mayflower sailed back 
early next spring not a single Pilgrim 
returned. That spirit was repeated all 
over the colonies in New England— 
their fighting against hardship, against 
the Indians and their effort to provide 
food. It was really that spirit which we 
can thank for the heritage we have 
received from them. It was that spirit 
that started us on the road to repre- 
sentative government, to tolerance, to 
our struggle for independence, to our 
system of education. It is a heritage 
to which we are all indebted. Today, 
in these terrific times, I think it is our 
task to pray that we may have courage 
and the spirit to protect and preserve 
that heritage received from those early 
colonists. (Applause) 
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Mr. Dootey: That certainly was a 
great idea when I decided that the 
colonial period could be adequately 
discussed by Dean Nicholson. I would 
like to ask Mrs. Nicholson to stand, 
and then I want to tell you that today 
they are celebrating their twenty- 
fourth wedding anniversary. 

(Applause) 

Mr. Dootey: I want to say the 
omission of any historical reference to 
Boston in the Revolution against 
Great Britain is done today entirely in 
deference to our new President, Mr. 
Johnston of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, Toronto, and to Bob Brown 
of the Carswell Company, and Anne 
Brown of the Judges’ Library, Tor- 
onto, and any of you who are—who 
are the other Canadians here? Will 
you stand, please? 

(Applause) 

We are trying to reserve the 
Revolutionary period until tomorrow. 
There will be a good opportunity to 
boast about Boston in the Revolution 
in terms of what we did to the British 
at Lexington and Concord and Bun- 
ker Hill and way stations, because 
you will get that in the buses of the 
Grey Line tomorrow. 

It was my plan and hope that the 
period of Boston before, during and 
after the Revolution would be taken 
up by Dean Hettrick of Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. I regret that he 
is unable to be present, but he has 
sent us a representative. We are very 
happy to greet him, and to introduce 
him as the representative of Boston 
University Law School who will ex- 
tend the greetings of Boston Univer- 
sity. 
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However, before he speaks you 
should get some explanation of why it 
is we have Boston College as a separate 
institution from Boston University. 
It happened that a group of Jesuits 
obtained a charter for Boston College 
from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in 1865. Three or four years 
later a group of Methodist ministers 
got a charter for Boston University, 
without any recollection on the part 
of any public official that the name 
“Boston” was already attached to a 
school of higher learning. But we live 
happily in the same community; the 
football teams played each other until 
Boston University got tired of being 
licked by Boston College and got a 
professional coach for themselves. The 
Law School at Boston University is a 
notable law school, and I believe has 
deans that are located throughout the 
whole country. It also has a very large 
number of graduates scattered 
throughout the New England States, 
because for many years, besides Har- 
vard, it was the only other law school 
in the northeast, outside of Connecti- 
cut. I believe it has furnished more 
judges than any other law school in 
the country . 

I am pleased to introduce Professor 
Anderson of the Boston University 
Law School. 

(Applause) 


Professor Anderson 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON: Miss Ashman, 
Mr. Dooley, Dean Nicholson, Father 
Fleming, Officers and Members of the 
Association: Speaking after Dean 
Nicholson and before Father Fleming 
makes me feel like a very skimpy 


filling in a most substantial sandwich. 
I have already completed half of what 
I am going to say. The balance is to 
convey Dean Hettrick’s regrets that 
due to a previous commitment he was 
unable to be present, and to extend a 
hearty welcome from the City of 
Boston and an invitation to visit the 
School of Law of Boston University 
and the Library while you are here in 
Boston. Thank you. 

(Applause) 

Mr. Doo.ey: The period in Boston 
from 1850 to 1950 might reasonably 
be called the Irish period, since it 
represents so definitely the growth of 
the Irish population and their racial 
influence. I had originally in mind a 
talk by Father Kenneally, Dean of the 
Jesuit Law School in Boston, thinking 
that it was a proper period for him to 
emphasize; but I know you will be 
very glad to learn about the Boston- 
ians who are Irish from the lips of an 
eloquent Jesuit priest. We have a 
representative of Boston College at 
this meeting who will sketch that 
period briefly, and talk about some of 
the Irish of Boston in the century 
from 1850 to 1950. Father Fleming, 
Professor of Public Administration in 
Boston College. 


Father Fleming 

FATHER FLEMING: Thank you, Den- 
nis. Madam President, Officers and 
Members of the American Association 
of Law Libraries: I don’t have to tell 
you that we are proud that Dennis 
Dooley is an alumnus of Boston Col- 
lege. He certainly sounds like one. 
First of all, I want to express the deep 
regret of Father William Kenneally, 
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Dean of our Law School, who has been 
recovering from the serious effects of 
an unfortunate personal accident and 
cannot be present to greet you today; 
and so I express the greetings of 
Father Kenneally as Dean and the 
Members of our Faculty and staff of 
Boston College Law School, and sin- 
cerely welcome you to Boston, and 
also express our deep appreciation of 
the work and the progress and the in- 
fluence of your Association in foster- 
ing and felicitating and perfecting as 
a handmaid the growth and develop- 
ment of the law. 

While listening to Dean Nicholson’s 
presentation of the problem of the 
witches in Salem, I recalled an inci- 
dent of public law in Massachusetts— 
Boston, in fact—which perhaps Dean 
Nicholson overlooked, but which I 
think indicates the direction of the de- 
velopment and growth of the law in 
Boston and in this area in our time, a 
development and a change for which 
I am personally deeply grateful. 

It was the law in the Town of Bos- 
ton in the earlier days that if any Ro- 
man or Papist or Jesuit should be dis- 
covered here he would be seized and 
sentenced to death, after, of course, 
due process of trial and conviction of 
having been present. There was, how- 
ever, an interesting exception to the 
law, illustrative of the charity and hos- 
pitality of the early Bostonians in the 
sense that it provided that if one of 
such Romans or Papists or Jesuits 
should happen to be shipwrecked in 
these waters, he might come ashore. 
(Laughter) 

An indication of the direction of the 
change illustrated, is that now a full 
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thirty-third degree Jesuit can stand 
here off Copley Square and welcome 
you to Boston, without shipwreck, 
thanks to the good Lord, the living 
law and Mr. Dooley. 

I mention Mr. Dooley again as a 
former Dean of our Law School be- 
cause Father Kenneally when he asked 
me to take this very welcome assign- 
ment for him, outlined Mr. Dooley’s 
very expansive program of surveying 
one hundred years of modern Boston 
with accent on the Irish. He said, “It’s 
obvious you can’t do that, so go down 
there and tell them that the most 
important thing that happened to 
them in the last hundred years is the 
establishment and development of the 
Boston College Law School.” So I 
have delivered that message to you. 

I’ve no doubt we have run over your 
two o'clock schedule now, so I’m going 
to compress things a bit and point 
out a few features of modern Boston 
that appealed to me as being of inter- 
est to visitors, and that certainly are 
interesting to me as a student of pub- 
lic administration, with no_ great 
emphasis on the law, but as a back- 
ground of the living law. 

When you meet Bostonians around 
the world—or let me put it this way— 
when you meet visitors from the Bay 
State, undoubtedly they will all tell 
you they are from Boston. As a matter 
of fact it is probably not true. They 
are probably from Quincy or Arling- 
ton or Belmont or Newton, or one of 
the fifty surrounding municipalities 
we have as kitchens and bedrooms of 
Boston. That is probably where our 
friends in far distant parts get the idea 
that Boston is not a place at all, but 
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a state of mind. There is something to 
that; but old Boston, that is, the legal 
unit, the municipality, is today really 
the victim of the development of mod- 
ern transportation. “Victim” I say, 
because we have now a unit that we 
ourselves call, “Greater Boston.” It is 
a fact that its geographical limits are 
not set, for from day to day with the 
Rapid Transit System of commuting, 
people are moving out of Boston con- 
tinually. In fact, it seems to me a 
source of wonder where they are com- 
ing from, all coming out of Boston. 

The Greater Boston area is actually 
a functional unit. Despite the fact of 
its functional unity we have in this 
area almost half a hundred autonomi- 
cal, independent, separate political 
units with all the multiplication of sys- 
tems of administration, differences of 
political administration, civil adminis- 
tration, educational administration; 
and all of them jealously guarding 
their autonomy, all of them moving 
on wheels about Boston. 

We have an interesting develop- 
ment here that I know is of interest 
around the nation to students of ad- 
ministration, particularly those deal- 
ing with problems of metropolitan 
areas. We call it the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Commission. It is a unit of ad- 
ministration, the only unit which links 
this whole complexity of distinct, in- 
dependent towns, cities, and munici- 
palities of various sorts and ties them 
into a unit for purposes of general 
parks, recreational administration, 
water supply, and disposal controls. 
Perhaps it is out of something like this 
Metropolitan District Commission 
that we are to develop here an ap- 


proach to the answer of modern muni- 
cipal government. 

While it’s greatly advantageous to 
us to preserve the modern result of 
the original spirit of the town meet- 
ing, we must face the fact that the 
need is for efficient government from 
the standpoint of efficiency in admin- 
istration; because today the problems 
have achieved a state of complexity 
almost beyond the capacity of the 
town meeting to solve. However, here 
in the Boston area you will find that 
tenacious insistence upon the spirit of 
the town meeting that has character- 
ized New England government as 
typical throughout the United States. 
It is a town meeting whether it’s a 
City Council or a Board of Aldermen. 

We are most violently critical of our 
government here. We are critical pub- 
licly, privately, and in the press. We 
make our opinions known continu- 
ously. We keep our government vital. 
There is an aspect of this local au- 
tonomy that is, I think, a continuing 
contribution to the philosophy of 
government generally in the United 
States, which we have a sense of ob- 
ligation to preserve; that is the quality 
of localism in American life. 

The complexities of modern public 
administration have made the spirit 
of localism look to its safeguards. 
Governing from a distance is easy. It’s 
easy to tax from a distance. The prob- 
lem of administration from a distance 
is often easier and more satisfactory, 
but in this governing from a distance 
there is more or less a degree of ab- 
sentee government. The preservation 
of the fact of self-government is some- 
thing which some people consider 
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more or less an obsession around here. 
However, those of us who are ship- 
wrecked Bostonians don’t consider it 
to be an improper obsession. 

There are other aspects of modern 
Boston that one might mention to a 
friendly visitor, but I think the best 
thing one can say about Boston is 
simply, “meet her.” You have heard 
the canards about the Lowells and 
Cabots talking only to one another 
and to God. They are still talking to 
God, thank God, but you also find 
them talking to the Dooleys and the 
Kenneallys and to the Flemings and 
the Goldbergs, and we are as proud as 
they are. They may be asking for our 
votes, but they may also be talking 
about the three-million dollar con- 
tribution that the Italian immigrant 
made to the Boston Public Library, or 
about the joint efforts of the Dooleys 
and the Cessarinis and the Goldbergs 
and the Lodges in the famous Boston 
Community Fund, which will not 
merely help support the parochial in- 
stitutions which carry fifty per cent of 
the public welfare in this area, taking 
care of fifty per cent of the children, I 
think, of the primary and elementary 
schools, but also supporting the Beth 
Israel Hospital and St. Elizabeth’s. 

Boston has been abused as well as 
used. Sometimes some of your fellow 
associates in the book publishing busi- 
ness have taken advantage of Boston, 
used her to advertise their wares and 
arranged to have their books banned 
here. Our cartoonists picture Boston 
in an attitude described as “Dame 
Boston.” She is indeed a grande dame. 
She is still proper and decent. She is 
grateful to welcome all strangers here. 
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She makes them friends, and if you're 
not careful she'll take you in. 

(Applause) 

Mr. Doorey: Thank you, Father 
Fleming. It isn’t often that a meeting 
of law librarians has the pleasure of 
entertaining the past president of the 
American Library Association. I 
would like to present Milton E. Lord, 
Director of the Boston Public Library, 
the man who handled the gift of three 
million dollars to the Public Library 
only recently. (Applause) He will ex- 
plain some of the outstanding features 
of the beautiful library building he 
has across the street. Mr. Lord. 

(Applause) 


Mr. Milton Lord 

Mr. Lorp: Mr. Dooley, Miss Ash- 
man, Members of the Association: I 
merely came over here a short twenty 
minutes ago, thinking I could greet 
some of my friends, and my colleague 
spotted me in the distance. I am very 
happy to greet you. I have looked at 
your program. I know you are not 
visiting libraries, particularly as far 
as this afternoon is concerned. You 
seem to have a wonderful sight-seeing 
program ahead of you. I hope you 
have a nice visit. 

I would be remiss, however, in not 
inviting you in your free moments to 
step across the street to the Public 
Library. We would be delighted to 
see you. It is a lovely Venetian Palace. 
It is not quite what we would like as a 
library building, of course. One of 
your speakers has mentioned John 
Deferrari, an Italian fruit vendor who, 
a few years ago, out of a clear sky was 
very generous to us. You will see a 
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portrait of him in our library, in ac- 
cordance with part of the arrangement 
we made with him, and we hope when 
we open shortly, that we shall be en- 
larging our building so that we will 
have in addition to our beautiful 
Italian palace, a beautiful library to 
the rear. We have a storehouse of 
great treasures. The exhibits at pres- 
ent are treasures illustrative of the 
2,000th anniversary of Paris. The 
people in Boston are made up of all 
kinds. You have been hearing about 
the Methodists and the Jesuits. I as- 
sume you heard about the witches in 
Salem. We are very much interested 
in things French, as you can see from 
that exhibit. 

I have stood on the platform with 
Dennis Dooley before in Boston, and 
I know from experience that he is a 
dificult man to follow. At one dinner 
he took advantage of his prerogative 
as toastmaster to tell all the Boston 
stories that anyone ever heard, and I 
was at a great disadvantage; but I 
have one story which some of you may 
not have heard. I tell it primarily 
away from Boston, but most of you are 
from outside of Boston. 

You have never thought of Boston, 
probably, as a Mormon stronghold. 
However, during the war we had a 
Captain of the Quartermaster Corps 
stationed in Boston, and living at 
home. He was unmarried, in his 
forties. He lived comfortably and hap- 
pily in Boston. The end of the world 
came for him when one day his assign- 
ment came to report to Salt Lake City. 
He knew no one in Salt Lake City, nor 
did he care to, but he went there, ar- 
riving on Sunday afternoon. It was 


very proper and quiet there, and he 
didn’t know quite what to do with 
himself. Finally, he saw a drugstore 
that was open, and decided to go in- 
side and refresh himself at the soda 
fountain. He stepped inside and sat 
down at the counter. As the girl be- 
hind the counter was making his soda 
he, feeling lonely and very much de- 
pressed, started a conversation. He 
said, “You know, I just came here 
from Boston.” “Uh-huh,” the girl said, 
not looking up and going on with the 
business of soda making, and finally 
delivering the soda to him in silence. 
He thought he would try again. 

He said, “You know, I come from 
Boston.” The girl was busily at her 
work and didn’t bother to look up. He 
thought perhaps she hadn’t heard 
him, so he raised his voice and said, 
“Did you hear what I said? I come 
from Boston.” The girl slowed down 
for a minute and glanced at him. “Oh, 
Boston,” she said, then added, “‘I seem 
to remember that my Sunday School 
has a missionary there.” 

(Laughter) 

That’s actually so, too, because 
when I went to Salt Lake City on a 
visit I was given a little slip of paper 
on which I was requested to state 
whether or not I was interested in the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints, and 
when I turned it over on the back was 
a list of places where there were mis- 
sionaries, and there was one in 
Boston! 

It has given me unexpected pleasure 
to come and speak to you. My fellow- 
citizens here have already welcomed 
you to Boston. We are pleased to have 
you and hope you will come to visit 
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us at the Boston Public Library. We'd 
be glad to have you. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Probably our 
next speaker is better known to the 
members than any other member. 
Miss Helen Newman has contributed 
immeasurably to the work of the As- 
sociation. She was our Executive Sec- 
retary, Treasurer and Editor of the 
Law Library Journal for a number of 
years. Last year she was our President. 
She has always been helpful to indi- 
vidual members and is much beloved. 
She is Librarian of the United States 
Supreme Court. Miss Newman. 

(Applause) 


Miss Helen Newman 
Miss NEwMAN: Thank you, Madam 
President. Distinguished Guests and 
Members: I am honored to respond to 
these very gracious words of welcome 
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which we have just heard. Our speak- 
ers have been most generous in giving 
us these fine historical accounts which 
delight all librarians. Meeting as we 
are in this area so steeped in more 
than three centuries of American his- 
tory, we shall enrich our hearts and 
souls and return to our own institu- 
tions greatly refreshed and inspired 
with all that we have heard and seen. 

We deeply appreciate what you 
have said to us, and Mr. Milton Lord, 
we appreciate your being here and 
speaking to us. Thank you. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you, 
Miss Newman. You have expressed 
what we all feel. We will have a ten- 
minute recess and then meet in the 
adjoining room. The meeting is 
adjourned. 

(The luncheon meeting adjourned 
at 2:30 p. m.) 


GENERAL SESSION 
Monday Afternoon, June 25, 1951 


The First General Session convened 
in the balcony of the Grand Ballroom 
of the Copley Plaza Hotel, and was 
called to order at two-forty o'clock by 
President Ashman. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: We have a very 
full program, and shall proceed at 
once to the business of the day. Our 
distinguished visitor will be presented 
to you by Mr. William Roalfe, Law 
Librarian of Northwestern University. 

Mr. Roatre: Those of you who 
represent libraries other than law 
school libraries will have opened a 
small package received through the 


mail during the last week. Therefore, 
you know I am the perpetrator of the 
latest questionnaire. I am not here 
today to defend myself as a question- 
naire-framer because we have more 
important matters to take up, but I 
will just take one moment to explain, 
in the hope that it may make it easier 
to understand what we have in mind 
in connection with this questionnaire. 

The questionnaire is intended to be 
the first step in a survey of libraries of 
the legal profession. We are perfectly 
aware of the fact that a questionnaire 
will not elicit all the required infor- 
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mation, but we do earnestly believe 
that it is an important first step, and 
that codperation at this point will be 
helpful. 

It is hoped it will also be possible 
to visit from 20 to 25 per cent of the 
401 libraries involved to talk to the 
librarians on their own ground, there- 
by getting additional information. It 
is, of course, assumed that there will 
be an extensive follow-up by addi- 
tional correspondence. The aim is to 
obtain full details about the condi- 
tions in the libraries, and to take 
advantage of the suggestions and com- 
ments of the librarians everywhere. 
Everyone will be given an opportunity 
to participate and I invite you to co- 
operate. A study of this kind can not 
possibly succeed unless it has your co- 
operation and unless there is broad 
participation. 

I want to introduce a man who will 
speak briefly about the survey of the 
legal profession emphasizing particu- 
larly that aspect of it with which we 
are primarily concerned. I refer, of 
course, to Mr. Reginald H. Smith, 
prominent member of the Bar of Bos- 
ton, long an active member in the 
American Bar Association, and closely 
identified with the Legal Aid move- 
ment. He represents, in my opinion, 
the very best traditions of the legal 
profession. His latest assignment is 
that of Director of the Survey of the 
Legal Profession. Since discussing this 
matter with him I feel much happier 
about this entire undertaking, and 
also about its bearing upon the par- 
ticular segment of the legal profession 
we represent. 

It gives me great pleasure to present 


Mr. Reginald H. Smith, Director of 
the Survey of the Legal Profession. 
(Applause) 


Mr. Reginald H. Smith 

Mr. SmitH: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Roalfe. I am going to speak very 
briefly. I understand you’re going up 
to the State House to see Dennis 
Dooley’s Library. It’s one of the things 
of which we are proud, including the 
librarian himself. 

I asked Mr. Roalfe to see if he 
couldn’t arrange to have me come 
over and say a word concerning the 
Survey. The first thing I want to say 
regards something I didn’t find out 
about until I became Director of the 
Survey. That is that your Association, 
as soon as the Survey started very 
courteously wrote and offered to co- 
operate. In some way that letter was 
not acknowledged or acted upon. It 
seems to me that this Survey owes you 
an apology, and I want to make it 
now. I hope you will be gracious 
enough to accept it. It is true that hap- 
pened before I was the Director, but 
nevertheless I think a really smart di- 
rector would have found that some- 
thing was amiss somewhere and would 
have acted more promptly. 

In first becoming active in this work 
of the Survey, I had, perhaps, a false 
sense of security because the subject 
of law libraries was originally assigned 
by our first director to Eldon James 
and we were life-long friends. I 
thought that when some of the hardest 
parts had been started I could talk to 
him, but as you know, his heart did 
not get better and he died. 

To show you my heart is in the right 
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place I want to say this. About a year 
ago when I wanted to round out the 
Survey, I asked for authority to go to 
the Carnegie Association and ask for 
an extra grant of money. I asked for 
the money for certain purposes; one 
of them was for $5,000 for a study of 
the Law Libraries. Of all things, I 
was quite sure that Carnegie would 
not turn us down because Carnegie 
had a new president, whom I knew to 
be a social scientist, and as social sci- 
entists always say lawyers must get a 
broader culture, I was pretty sure of 
Carnegie granting the loan. I believed 
they would. I was turned down. 

However, thinking that my major 
premise was right, that social scientists 
would see it our way and were the best 
to approach, I went to the next foun- 
dation that had a social scientist at its 
head, which was the Russell Sage 
Foundation; but I didn’t get it there, 
either. Then, being desperate, I went 
back to the American Bar Association; 
but I wasn’t very hopeful because they 
don’t have much money over and 
above what they give to their own 
men. However, I decided to try, and 
I appeared before the Board, and 
made my simple statement, and they 
gave me the $5,000! Furthermore, 
there was not a dissenting vote on it. 
Perhaps your association can get, or 
you may have already received from 
the bar more support and more cor- 
dial support than you had supposed. 
I, surely, did not expect it. 

Now, I have two problems. One is 
the tremendous difficulty we have in 
finding out the true history of the bar 
associations in this country. It wasn’t 
until last Wednesday when I was talk- 
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ing with Mr. Roalfe that I learned 
there is an index of Bar Association 
publications. I had never heard of it 
before. That may not be strange, but 
I think this is strange. You will agree 
that Roscoe Pound is a reasonably 
good scholar. Dean Pound’s article, 
“The Legal Profession in America,” 
in the Notre Dame Lawyer, v. 19, no. 
4 (June, 1944) p. 345, is the leading 
article in that periodical. However, it 
is plain that he did not know and had 
not seen a report by the President of 
the Georgia Bar Association pub- 
lished in 1889, in which he gave a his- 
tory of the early bar associations in 
this country which is a masterpiece. 
In Dean Pound's article it is stated 
that the American Bar Association did 
not meet in Chicago until eleven years 
after it was founded. 

But perhaps even stranger is this 
one. I had to bring this book with me 
as nobody would believe what I have 
to say. I think you will agree that 
Professor Edward S. Corwin is a pretty 
good scholar. I am reading now from 
Liberty Against Government (1948) 
p. 137: 


Meantime, in 1878, the American Bar As- 
sociation had been founded. Its birthplace 
was Chicago, a fact reflecting the animus of 
some of its founders toward the “barbarous” 
decision in Munn v. Illinois. 


Well, that means the American Bar 
Association was illegitimate, to begin 
with. It was my job to prove, if I 
could, the true facts about the Asso- 
ciation. However, you all know the 
American Bar Association was not 
founded in Chicago; it was founded 
in Saratoga Springs, New York. How 
Professor Corwin could make that mis- 
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take, I don’t know. I have the proof 
that the American Bar Association 
was founded in Saratoga Springs. I 
found this proof in the Alabama Law 
School Library, and the story of this 
founding is a most fascinating one. 

It goes back some years to a young 
man from Connecticut, a graduate of 
the Yale Law School, and his name 
was Simeon E. Baldwin. Young Bald- 
win, at the age of twenty-eight, heard 
that Alabama was going to give up 
its law school. He must have been a 
young man of high ideals, devoted to 
the highest ideals of the legal pro- 
fession, because when he found out 
that Alabama was to give up its law 
school, he offered to teach there for 
nothing. This offer was accepted, and 
Simeon Baldwin became an earnest 
young law teacher at the Alabama 
Law School. 

He was deeply interested in the 
study of law, and he found you could 
have a good legal education, not nec- 
essarily in the best schools of the coun- 
try, but in the law offices and under 
learned scholars, but that in order to 
establish a standard for these various 
beginnings there ought to be some 
short, he 
wanted a national Bar Association, 


national authority. In 
and there was not one. Not liking the 
picture of the legal profession as he 
saw it in general with its varying 
standards, he said he would start a 
National Bar Association. 

It required some planning to get 
a number of interested lawyers to- 
gether for such a purpose. However, 
he discovered that a number of south- 
ern lawyers and their ladies were in 
the habit of going to Saratoga Springs 


to enjoy the races and the general 
gaiety there, as it was quite a social 
meeting place in that day. So he de- 
cided to call his first meeting at Sara- 
toga Springs. He sent out the word, 
not knowing how few or how many 
of the lawyers would respond, but he 
felt it was the best opportunity for the 
purpose of interesting a group in a 
National Bar Association. 

It was a good decision, for there 
were at least sixty lawyers present. So, 
that’s where the American Bar Asso- 
ciation was founded—at Saratoga 
Springs, and that’s the truth. You see 
the birth of the American Bar Associa- 
tion was from that young law teacher’s 
mind, and the object was higher stand- 
ards in legal education. That, it seems 
to me, makes the American Bar Associ- 
ation one of honorable ancestry, one 
to make us proud. 

I am just about done, and the last 
thing I want to say to you is this. I 
have lived with this Survey for four 
years; and you can’t live with it, as 
I have done, for four years without 
realizing that there is no hope for 
peace on this earth, and no hope of 
domestic peace except under the plan 
of justice according to law. 

You know that the law is complex, 
and you know that the law has to be 
complex because it is used to regulate 
life, and life itself is complex. Any- 
thing that is complex has to be ad- 
ministered by a group of trained serv- 
ants who give their lives to learning 
and understanding and knowledge of 
it. We call them law librarians, and 
they are the backbone of the legal 
profession. 

As Dean Pound says, there are three 
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tests of a profession. The first is this: 
compassionate consideration for the 
less fortunate members of the com- 
munity. That is Legal Aid. That’s why 
it’s a profession rather than a business. 
The second is a corporate sense—a 
sense of organization. That is the Bar 
Association. The third and final test 
is discipline—educational and ethical 
discipline—in other words, a learned 
profession. 

Now, the 
“learned” without thinking of librar- 
ies. I feel that you have a much more 


you can’t say word 


important part than many lawyers. 
Coming up here it might be fair to 
compare you to the people who run 
the signal towers which are outside of 
every great railroad terminal—you sel- 
dom see those people. They seem to be 
retiring by nature and yet no train 
can leave or enter that station unless 
those quiet people have thrown the 
switches and cleared the tracks. Your 
books and indexes and bibliographies 
are your controls; you’ve got to open 
the switches for them and give them 
the green light. And, too, I think you 
have to speak a little louder in this 
noisy age about what you are doing. 
If you think you need a megaphone, 
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let the Survey be the megaphone, and 
we will do the best we can for you. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Smith, for an encour- 
aging and inspirational talk. Are there 
any questions which the members 
would like to ask? Mr. Marke. 

Mr. Marke: Professor Smith, some- 
time ago there appeared in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal a listing 
of all of the Association’s reports that 
were published, and I noted that some 
of them were not available at the 
time. Will any provision be made to 
make all the reports available even- 
tually for law libraries? 

Mr. Situ: I hope so, although I 
am not entirely sure whether we will 
get enough money to print enough 
copies. In order to publish them there 
will, of course, have to be a complete 
set somewhere. We have arranged to 
have the original of every report put 
away for safekeeping. We have made 
reprints of everything, even of things 
you would not have normally, and 
those reprints we have given out just 
as long as the supply lasted. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you, Mr. 
Smith. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


I have a short report to present. 
Of course, the work of the Association 
is shown in detail in the reports of 
the officers and committees 
which you will hear later during the 


various 


meeting. Your President is responsible 
for the appointment of committee 
members, and the success of the year’s 


activities depends in large measure on 
the wisdom of the selections. 

The reading of this year’s commit- 
tee reports will show that the work 
of the past year has been productive 
of excellent results. Like any organi- 
zation, we have our committees for 
deliberation and our committees for 
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action. Some committees have both 
functions; some change from one to 
the other. Some persons prefer work- 
ing on one type of committee, and 
some on the other. All have prefer- 
ences as to subject material. This year 
your President made a particular ef- 
fort to determine the wishes of the 
various members concerning commit- 
tee activities. A form letter was circu- 
lated asking each member to indicate 
the committees he preferred. The 
number of responses was gratifying. 
Some answers requested transfer from 
one committee to another. Some indi- 
cated that for the current year the 
member was unable to participate. 
The majority of letters indicated in- 
terest in Committees which were new 
to the individuals. A number of mem- 
bers responded who do not ordinarily 
attend the meetings or whose interests 
were not known to me if they do 
attend. I was able to make appoint- 
ments which perhaps would not other- 
wise have been suggested to me. My 
hope is that such committee activity 
will stimulate interest in attending the 
meetings and writing for publication, 
and will in time increase the number 
and value of individual contributions 
to the profession. 

As usual the various committee 
chairmen submitted lists of members 
who had done outstanding work for 
previous committees. The Secretary 
very kindly checked her files and sent 
me a list of names of persons she knew 
to be interested in participating in 
committee work. Insofar as possible, 
these people were appointed. The 
large majority were placed on the 


committees of their choice. In a few 
cases requests could not be filled be- 
cause the number of members on the 
committee was limited and very few 
vacancies occurred. This was particu- 
larly true of the Committee on Codp- 
eration between the Association of 
American Law Schools and the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries. 

Another form letter was circulated 
requesting suggestions for the pro- 
gram for this meeting and asking 
whether a different type was preferred. 
The response to that letter was not 
nearly so large as to the letter con- 
cerning committee work. It seems that 
the members are satisfied with the 
type of program we have been using. 
Some good suggestions were received 
and adopted for this meeting, and 
some are under consideration for use 
at our Toronto convention. 

From time to time the Association 
is requested to send representatives to 
other meetings. One of particular in- 
terest was the dinner in honor of the 
150th anniversary of the Library of 
Congress. Miss Helen Newman gra- 
ciously consented to represent the As- 
sociation there. 

The committee members who sub- 
mitted articles for publication were of 
never-failing help. Coéperation is 
more than a word in this Association. 
It is a vital force. I extend my heart- 
felt thanks to each of you who has 
furthered the work of the organiza- 
tion during the year. 

There are two announcements. The 
Committee on Cataloguing will meet 
in the Headquarters Suite at 8:30 to- 
morrow morning. Mr. Coffey has 
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available a new type of microfilm 
reader which he would be glad to 
show any of you. You can make ar- 
rangements with him to see the ma- 
chine. 
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Miss Coonan will now present the 
Secretary's report. 

(Miss Margaret Coonan gave a 
resume of her complete report which 
appears in full below.) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The task of drafting my Annual Re- 
port as Secretary is not a difficult one. 
I have notes which I jot down during 
the year. I have my correspondence 
files with officers, committees, organi- 
zations and individuals. My year’s 
work would be somewhat reflected in 
their length and bulk if I weighed and 
measured them for you, but it is in- 
evitable that they produce a chronicle 
somewhat repetitious of other years. 
Therefore, I have selected only cer- 
tain duties to record for your consid- 
eration and for any questions or sug- 
gestions which you can offer about 
them. 

The Secretary’s correspondence this 
year has been unusually heavy. In 
one records show 81 letters 
written to individuals. This is un- 
usual, but periods immediately pre- 
ceding and following the meetings of 
the Executive Board are busy ones, 
as are periods immediately following 
the Annual Meeting and during the 
time of the selection of Committees. 
Retiring committee chairmen and 
new committee chairmen receive cer- 
tain routine notices from the Secre- 
tary. In addition, the Secretary often 
receives requests from committee 
chairmen for advice or instructions, or 


week, 


receives advice from them, which is 
most helpful. 


In some instances carbons or form 
letters can be used. I have made use 
of them wherever possible, but despite 
the sameness of questions and inquir- 
ies, letters usually contain variations 
on the theme so that a typed reply is 
necessary. I do not deplore this, as I 
still feel the psychology of an indi- 
vidual reply to an appeal is not to be 
disregarded and pays returns in the 
end. 

This year the Secretary has con- 
tacted the entire membership by mail 
four times, of which two were ballots. 
Our new method for adopting an 
amendment to the Association’s Con- 
stitution requires that the proposed 
amendment be approved by _ two- 
thirds of the members voting in a 
ballot to be conducted by mail. Such 
a ballot was conducted this year, as 
well as the usual annual balloting for 
election of officers. Drafting of the 
ballots and conducting of the _bal- 
loting is carried on by the Secretary 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution and By-Laws and is 
rather lengthy and time-consuming 
despite its thoroughly desirable result 
in that it affords the entire voting 
membership an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. 

This year’s file of correspondence 
between the Secretary and the Execu- 
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tive Board has been truly bulky. Ques- 
tions have arisen which necessitated 
decisions on matters which could not 
await future Board meetings. In a 
sizeable instances the 
Board was polled and action taken 
accordingly. The long-needed bro- 
chure descriptive of the Association’s 
work and purpose was a subject of 
much correspondence with the Board 
and with individual printers. Before 
final steps had been taken to print 
this booklet, Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., very generously offered to 
do the job for us. The result is a 
booklet which is pleasing in every 
way so far as form and appearance 
can make it. It is hoped that the con- 
tents will save much long letter-writ- 


number of 


ing by the Secretary and future Mem- 
bership Committees. 

You will have received copies of 
the majority of the reports of the 
various Committees and Representa- 
tives of the Association for your con- 
sideration before you reached the Con- 
vention. It is felt that to have a text 
of these reports for advanced reading 
by the members, contributes to their 
understanding and to intelligent and 
helpful suggestions from the floor. As- 
sembling of these reports is another 
duty of the Secretary. We are all in- 
debted to the Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc. for mimeographing them 
and mailing them directly to the mem- 
bers, and to Dorothea Blender of the 
company for her work at the Chicago 
end of the assembly line. 

The Secretary performed the peren- 
nial duty of furnishing statistical and 
biographical information to other or- 
ganizations, Directory publishers, con- 
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vention headquarters and the like. She 
again was the final source of informa- 
tion on The American Association of 
Law Libraries’ outstanding achieve- 
ment of the year. 

At this point I would like to ask 
everyone who reads this report to give 
serious consideration to the question 
of the  Association’s outstanding 
achievement for the year just past. 
The question will inevitably be asked 
and, regardless of whom it is asked, 
the inquiry will end up in the Secre- 
tary’s files; and a yearly outstanding 
for such outstanding achievement are 
my plaintive appeals to other mem- 
bers has taught me. Any nominations 
for such outstanding achievement are 
hereby solicited and will be gratefully 
considered if you will only volunteer 
them by mail or tell them to me here. 

Other groups of questions which 
inevitably reach the Secretary, are 
those from any foreign source. The 
inquirers rightfully feel that the Sec- 
retary should be their first source of 
inquiry or appeal. All such inquiries 
must be answered or forwarded to the 
proper source for answer. In a period 
of one month I received five such let- 
ters. One Buenos Aires, 
South America, in the native tongue; 


was from 
one from London, England; one from 
Toronto, Canada; one from Tokyo, 
Japan; and one from Athens, Greece. 


These questions, I may add, are 
usually sixty-four dollar ones! 
The duties sketched here very 


briefly show a cross-section of the 
work performed by the Secretary in 
the past year. I can truthfully say that 
they are more monotonous in descrip- 
tion than in performance. In the per- 
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formance of them I continue to re- 
ceive prompt coéperation, aid and 
suggestions from the officers and mem- 
the Board, from 
committee chairmen 
from the Editor of the Law Lisprary 
JournaL, and from individual mem- 


bers of the Association. It is a continu- 


bers of Executive 


and members, 


ing pleasure to work with you and to 
take part in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MarGARET E. Coonan, Secretary 

Miss Coonan (continuing): May I 
move that my report be approved? 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Is there a sec- 
ond to the motion? 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried unanimously.) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Is Mr. Stebbins 
here? 

Howarp L. Sressins (Social Law 
Library, Boston, Mass.): After you 
have visited the Court House and the 
State House libraries this afternoon, 
I hope you will visit our Social Law 
Library. The distance is short and I 
hope you will come in. It is best for 
you to come in the rear entrance of 
the Court House, for the elevator is 
right there. Go to the entrance which 
says, “House of Detention for 
Women.” Go right in there and up 
to the 12th floor. I was going to say 
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our building was the tall building, but 
I see there are New Yorkers here, so 
I'll merely say it is a tall building. I 
hope you'll come, and when you do 
don't forget to look out of the win- 
dows. It’s a beautiful view. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Stebbins. Are there any other an- 
nouncements? If not, we will adjourn 
so that we can visit the libraries. 

(The meeting adjourned at 3:30 
p. m.) 


VISIT TO THE STATE LIBRARY 
AND THE SOCIAL LAW 
LIBRARY 


Immediately following the Monday 
afternoon session the members of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies and their guests were pleased to 
accept the invitations of Mr. Dennis 
A. Dooley and Mr. Howard Stebbins 
to visit the State Library in the State 
House on Beacon Hill and the Social 
Law Library in the Court House on 
Pemberton Square. It is alway bene- 
ficial for librarians actually to see 
rather than to hear or read about 
other libraries and the manuscripts 
and pictures of historical interest in 
these libraries made the visit of par- 
ticular value. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Monday Evening, June 25, 1951 


The evening session was called to 
order at eight-thirty o’clock by Presi- 
dent Ashman. 


We will hear 
Memo- 


PRESIDENT ASHMAN: 
first from the Committee on 
rials. Since the chairman, Mr. Lewis 
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W. Morse, is not present, we will call 
on Mrs. Florence McMaster, Law Lui- 
brarian at Indiana University Indian- 
apolis Division. 
Mrs. McMaster: 
reports that the following members of 


This committee 


the American Association of Law Li- 
braries passed away during the year: 
Clarence F. Allen, died January 19, 
1950, Edward N. Gillingham, died 
October 3, 1950, Robert A. Grantier, 
October 4, 1950, Arthur S. 
Beardsley, died October 6, 1950, and 


died 


Robert E. Anderson, died in Decem- 
ber 1949. 


ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY 


(Mrs. McMaster then read _ the 
Memorial to Mr. Arthur S. Beardsley 
which appeared in the Law Lisprary 
JOURNAL, v. 44, p. 42, February, 1951.) 


CLARENCE F. ALLEN 


Mr. Clarence F. Allen was born on 
June 8, 1883. He attended the Provi- 
dence City Schools and studied law in 
the Rhode Island State Law Library 
where later he was appointed Librar- 
ian. He was admitted to the Rhode 
Island Bar in 1907. From 1927 to 1938 
he was Secretary to the Rhode Island 
Judicial Council. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island and Ameri- 
Bar the Rhode 
Island Library Association and the 


can Associations, 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies. 

Since 1909 he had devoted most of 
his time to improving the efficiency 
of the Island State 
brary worked 


Rhode Law Li- 


and unceasingly to 


maintain the Library on a level with 
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other law libraries throughout the 
country. He was well known and re- 
spected very highly by the Rhode 
Island Bench and Bar. 

His hobbies were tennis and hunt- 
ing, but he was able to do very little 
with either in the last ten years of his 
life. 

He married Marion H. Bonn, Au- 
gust 18, 1928, his first wife Beulah 
W. Smith, having died April 29, 1923. 
His second wife also died a short time 
prior to his death. It is believed that 
the untimely death of his second wife 
contributed largely to his own death 
on January 19, 1950. 


EDWARD N. GILLINGHAM 


Mr. Edward N. Gillingham, Head 
Librarian at the Supreme 
Court Library since 1915, died Octo- 
ber 3, 1950. 

A native of Marion County, Mr. 
Gillingham was well known to law- 
yers and law students throughout Ore- 
gon. He was a State Supreme Court 
bailiff from 1903 to 1906, State Li- 
brarian from 1906 to 1909, and had 


Oregon 


served as Supreme Court Librarian 
for the past thirty-five years. He was 
November 4, 1878, in Salem, 
Oregon, and was one of the first gradu- 


born 


ates of the old Washington School. He 
also attended the University of Ore- 
gon and the Oregon Law School. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1903. 

He married Newtonia H. McCauley 
on November 9, 1904, and she survives 
her husband. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. Vernon M. 
Smith, University of California Law 
Library, wishes to say a few words in 
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tribute to Mr. Robert Grantier. Mr. 
Smith. 


ROBERT A. GRANTIER 
Robert A. 
teacher, and later a law librarian. His 
work in our field began after the war 
when he went to Hastings College of 
the Law in San Francisco to do the 


Grantier was a law 


work of organizing a new library in 
a new building yet to be built; the 
building on the plans of which he de- 
voted so much effort is in progress, but 
his death occurred about two weeks 
after our Seattle meeting, where many 
of us met him. 

He was a war casualty. He suc- 
cumbed to the effect of a virulent 
virus invasion sustained in war serv- 
ice. It amazed all of us that a man— 
once an athlete, and a most active 
one, at that—but then so frail and 
slight, with illness ever present, could 
yet with fine and noble determination 
“press forward to the mark of his 
calling.” 

(The 
which appears below was written by 
Mr. David E. Snodgrass, Dean, Hast- 
ings College of Law, San Francisco, 
California.) 

Robert Adrian Grantier was born 
in Wellsville, New York, March 19, 
1914, the son of a member of the New 
York Bar. At the time of his death 
on October 4, 1950, he was Professor 
of Law and Librarian at the Hastings 


Memorial to Mr. Grantier 


College of the Law. 
Professor Grantier, in 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, “with distinction,” by Stanford 
University. As an undergraduate, he 
as Chairman of the Men’s 


1935, was 


served 
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Council, captained two international 
debating teams and delivered the vale- 
dictory address. Among his other ac- 
tivities were editorial positions on the 
Stanford Daily, and The Yearbook of 
Stanford Writing. Other distinctions 
included leadership in the Stanford 
Quad and the lightweight boxing 
championship. His fraternity was 
Delta Sigma Rho. His exceptional 
scholarship was rewarded by election 
to Phi Beta Kappa. 

At Stanford Law School he held 
a scholarship throughout his entire 
course. The degree of Bachelor of 
Laws was conferred in 1938. Extra 
curricular distinction was achieved as 
a Moot Court Finalist. He was a mem- 
ber of the Order of the Coif. 

Following graduation in 1938, his 
professional activity started in San 
Francisco with the firm of Treadwell 
& Laughlin. In addition to Law prac- 
tice, he was active in the San Fran- 
cisco Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Stanford Law Society, the Stan- 
ford Alumni Association, and the af- 
fairs of Phi Beta Kappa. He was a 
member of the California Bar Associa- 
tion, the San Francisco Marine Ex- 
change, the Olympic Club, and the 
American Legion. 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities on 
December 7, 1941, he was called to 
active duty as an Ensign in the Naval 
Reserve. After twenty-two months serv- 
ice overseas, he rose to the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander before being 
invalided in 1945. 

After the war Professor Grantier 
joined the faculty of Hastings College 
of the Law. His courage in the face of 
adversity was a constant source of in- 
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spiration to the students at the Col- 
lege. 

Simplicity and directness were the 
characteristics of his relations with the 
students. Unselfish coéperation with 
the other members of the faculty made 
him a cherished colleague. His friends 
record the early and 
abrupt end of a promising and useful 


with regret 
career. 

Robert Grantier died at the age of 
Frances 


36, survived by his wife 
Grantier. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. Philip Put- 
nam, Assistant Law Librarian of Har- 
vard University, will speak to us about 
Mr. Robert Anderson. It is most ap- 
propriate that he should present this 
Memorial, since Mr. Anderson was As- 
sociate Librarian at the Harvard Law 


School for many years. 


ROBERT BOWIE ANDERSON 


Robert Bowie Anderson, former As- 
sociate Librarian of the Harvard Law 
School Library, died in December, 
1949, at the age of seventy-six. He was 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
September 6, 1873, son of Matthew 
and Mary (Kingdon) Anderson. At 
an early age he went to work for the 
Harvard University Press in Cam- 
bridge. On November 15, 1892, he was 
employed at the Harvard Law School 
Library at Harvard University. Ap- 
pointed Assistant Librarian in 1903 
and Associate Librarian in 1938, he 
retired in November of 1942. He was 
a life member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries. His widow, 
the former Agnes Erickson, and two 
daughters survive. 


Robert Anderson’s fifty years at the 
Harvard Law School Library is the 
story of the development of that li- 
brary to its present position among li- 
braries. When he came to the library 
it contained about 35,000 books. 
There was no telephone, no type- 
writer, and horror of horrors, no cat- 
alog. The systematic development of 
the library began when James Barr 
Ames became Dean in 1895. At this 
time, Mr. Anderson was acting as 
assistant to John Arnold, the Librar- 
ian, from 9:00 a.m. to noon, and as 
desk attendant from 1:00 to 10:00 
p. m. His first step in the task of devel- 
oping the library was the preparation 
of tables of session law material in the 
possession of the University. His con- 
sequent preparation of want lists to 
complete the collection has been con- 
tinued consistently and energetically 
to this day. 

The collecting of foreign books was 
accelerated at this time and it became 
obvious that some sort of catalog was 
necessary. The latest catalog was that 
of 1846. Certain important books had 
been catalogued by the College Li- 
brary. Copies of these entries had been 
pasted into a scrap book for use in the 
Law School Library. Mr. Anderson 
and the late Charles F. D. Belden 
hastily made a so-called finding-list. 
When that was completed, Mr. Belden 
began a real catalog of the common 
law books. Mr. Anderson began at- 
tending auction sales in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia where he had 
an opportunity to get books not ob- 
other ways. But more 
these 
brought him into intimate contact 


tainable in 


important to him, auctions 
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with book dealers and his colleagues 
in the library world. He made several 
trips to Europe to purchase recently 
published books and to establish rela- 
tions with Continental dealers. The 
resignation of Mr. Belden made it 
necessary for Mr. Anderson to assume 
charge of the cataloging. ‘This task he 
continued until his retirement. In 
addition to supervision of cataloging, 
he continued his work of book 
selection. 

Quietly working in the background 
through the years, Robert Bowie 
Anderson helped the Harvard Law 
Library to its present high status. His 
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retirement to work in his wildflower 
garden and to enjoy his collection of 
musical records was a suitable and 
peaceful way to conclude his gentle 
way of life. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: I will ask the 
members to stand and observe a mo- 
ment of silence in tribute to our de- 
parted members. 

(Members stand in silence) . 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Miss Finley, 
will you kindly present the ‘Treasurer’s 
Report at this time? 

(Miss Finley then commented upon 
the high points of the following 
report.) 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


GENERAL FUND 
Fiscai Year ending May 31, 1951 


a TE UI Do sp. gros ava aielv el ordiginganajals, wvaeidtue nen Rabe OS eae ees $ 9,564.74 
ADD RECEIPTS 
Dues 
Institutional ee .. $2,484.75 
js re oa eect SOE Ube aaee ee oe ' 1,234.00 
Associate ...... FPO et One 645.00 $4,363.75 
Journal Advertising .......... ere 1,715.50 
Journal Subscriptions . , Saja an 1,005.00 
journal Back Nambers ..... 2... .000.5. ~ 133.75 
Law Library Directory . ease 64.00 
Membership List .... ween sos Goatate ; 4.00 
Duplicate Exchange . 85.00 
Convention Receipts Bice ; 2,418.15 
IE ic cieiee os : ih adem ie Bl 12.50 
(ire) We ok sg» re ; 9,801.65 
FOTAL TO BE ACCOUNTED BOR... csssscccs os als . $19,366.39 
LESS DISBURSEMENTS 
Cost to publish Journal (4 issues) .............. 3,795.93 
Salaries 
SEAR ce ae sigtestscne 400.00 
Secretary ....... F bdtaeth aera 550.00 
Ass’t. to Secretary . : i Mascieadmcee 250.00 
Treasurer ...... . ‘ Se = 250.00 
Ass’t. to Treasurer _ : 300.00 
Ass’t. to President ........... aor ae 97.50 1,847.50 
Hotel Expenses & transportation ... cits 439.26 
Office supplies, printing, postage ....... : 364.79 
Convention Expenses . Se RE ee paisa 2,257.26 
Duplicate EXCRANRC ........600c0.050 ts 90.00 
Refunds, including Chapter Dues . ey ae ea 170.50 
lelephone & Telegraph .......... ects 14.53 
Membership Committee . a ae 50.00 
| a ; Se re re ahd arecsiea abel 100.00 
Affiliation Dues eee Tere 48.40 
Miscellaneous ....... ; , belo acitorenors 10.75 
FOTAL DISBURSEMENTS ... piers : 9,188.92 
Ree MRR RPNG A FRE 20g BOOE ceed ddnbesscsessscvesesnanes aa . $10,177.47* 


* $5,000.00 of this balance is now in savings account. 


INDEX FUND 
For Fiscal year ending May 31, 1951 


Balance June 1, 1950 $ 606.54 


WENN, Se cteuee hese acess: Els toks. eect = ; 4,676.19* 
IOTAL TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR .......<:. Ey POE en at . $5,282.73 
Less Disbursements 

Salaries. : ; Pe eu ... $4,803.43 

Commissions : Bere ee ; 180.00 

PINE Ose tasie Siace- ah unaitnarale a i wee : pigae 3.42 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS . ek = 4,986.85 
cee. SEEN SE ONG BOE ob isiosinccdicaddeies enna ac uceawaciamans ee 295.88 


* Includes unearned advance of $2,500.00 on November 29, 1950, from the H. W. Wilson Company. 
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The balance of $10,177.47 in the 
General Fund for 1950-51 shows a 
profit of $612.73 over the previous 
year. $5000.00 of this balance is now 
in a savings and loan association 
where it will earn some interest for us. 

Our membership, by classes, re- 
mained almost static. However, by 
persons who are members by virtue 
of one of the classes of membership, 
we have lost a little ground. 

Following is a comparison of 1950- 
51 with 1949-50. 


Ee ey ee 19 19 
CN ET ere 43 43 
OO ere rere 176 178 
Institutional ........ 134 130 
Total persons ....... 540 593 
so UD. re $4,363.75 $4.306.50 


Subscriptions to the Law Liprary 
JourNat also stayed about the same— 
from 205 in 1949-50 to 198 in 1950- 
51. Revenue from advertising was 
$1649.50 in 1949-50 and $1715.50 
in 1950-51. The cost of publishing 
the JouRNAL increased this year by 
$765.43. However, the four issues pub- 
lished during the past fiscal year ex- 
ceeded the previous year by 73 pages. 

The Index Fund, still struggling to 
get abreast of itself, is, as of June 1, 
1951, indebted to the Wilson Com- 
pany for $2500, advanced in Novem- 
ber 1950. A further advance will be 
necessary this month in order to con- 
tinue to meet the fixed salary pay- 
ment. The Wilson Company accounts 
to us in the Fall of each year, after the 
issuance of the July cumulative vol- 
ume. As of July 1950 (reported in 
October 1950) the Index had earned 
$2017.19. Since the salary expenses— 
not counting commissions—are around 
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$5,000 a year, we will continue to be 
in debt on the Index until we increase 
its circulation. 

Since instituting (in February, 
1950) the system of commissioning 
law book salesmen to solicit sub- 
scriptions to the Index, twelve sub- 
scriptions and forty-three bound vol- 
umes have been sold through salesmen. 
Our further campaign of soliciting 
orders by circular may have resulted 
in some sales, although such sales do 
not clear through the Treasurer. 

As of October, 1951, the salary 
we pay the Indexer (Miss Azian) is 
to be increased from $2600.00 to 
$2800.00. Her assistant’s salary has 
been $2394.00 ($2280 plus 5 per cent 
retirement) for the past year. It would 
seem logical that this should also be 
increased. 

Prior to December, 1949, $250.00 of 
the Secretary’s salary was paid from 
the Index Fund. By action of the Exec- 
utive Committee in December, 1949, 
however, this payment was transferred 
to the General Fund. The only salaries 
now paid from the Index Fund are the 
Indexers’. 

Mr. Drummond, in his report, will 
undoubtedly go into more detail on 
this subject. I trust he will be able to 
find more cheer in the situation than 
I have. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ELIZABETH FINLEY, 


Treasurer. 
PRESIDENT ASHMAN: We appreciate 
this favorable report. May we have a 
motion that the report be adopted? 
(The motion was made, seconded, 
put to a vote and carried that the re- 
port be adopted) . 
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PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. Daniel will 
present the report of the Committee 
on New Members. 

A. Mercer Daniet (Librarian, 
Howard University School of Law Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C.): I would 
like to ask your permission not to read 
the report because everybody has a 
copy, and I would like to ask that one 
amendment be made to it. We would 
like to add three more members re- 
ceived since the report was written. 

(The following report of the Com- 
New Members had been 
distributed to the membership in 


mittee on 


mimeographed form prior to the an- 
nual meeting:) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON NEW MEMBERS, 1950-51 
The Committee on New Members, 

after some delay in getting organized, 

began its work in March, 1951. Be- 
cause of the delay in getting approval 
of the brochure to be used in solicit- 
ing new members, the Committee had 

to prepare its own literature. A 

limited supply of letters to prospective 

members was prepared. With each let- 
ter was sent an application blank, 
which, when completed by the ap- 
plicant, was to be sent to the Treas- 
urer of the Association. The Secretary 
furnished the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee with a supply of letterheads 
and application blanks. The letters 
were mimeographed on the _letter- 
heads the Committee 
members along with the application 
blanks. 

Each member of the Committee was 


and sent to 


assigned certain states to cover and 
was sent pages from the 1950 Law 
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List, covering those states. ‘The object 
was to canvass the eligible non-mem- 
1950 Law List. In 


addition to this method, each member 


bers listed in the 


was urged to use any other method he 
thought would be successful in get- 
ting new members. 

It was later discovered that there 
was a shortage in letterheads and ap- 
plication blanks. Several of the mem- 
bers of the Committee called for addi- 
tional supplies of form letters. The 
stencil, having been destroyed and be- 
ing pressed for time, the Chairman 
decided to wait for the brochure and 
send it out instead of the letter. How- 
ever, due to unavoidable delays, the 
brochure did not reach us in time to 
be sent to all members of the Commit- 
tee. 

We are happy to report the follow- 
ing as the result of the Committee’s 
work. On the credit side, 12 new in- 
dependent members; 14 new members 
were added to institutional member- 
ships, 1 new institutional membership 
was added, and 1 associate member 
was substituted for another. On the 
debit side, 3 independent members re- 
signed and 3 institutional members 
(that is, 3 members of institutional 
memberships) resigned. The net gain 
in membership is as follows: 13 new 
independent members added, 13 new 
institutional members added to insti- 
tutional memberships, 1 new institu- 
tional membership added. 

Since the descriptive literature per- 
taining to the Association in the form 
of the very fine new brochure pre- 
pared by the Secretary and which the 
Commerce Clearing House so kindly 
printed for the Association is now 
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available, the Committee recommends 
that the incoming administration ap- 
point a new committee at the earliest 
possible date, in order that this new 
committee will have sufficient time to 
do a thorough job of canvassing the 
field of prospective members. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. MERCER DANIEL, Chairman 
Eunice W. BEESON 
FRANCES E. Bisik 
CHARLOTTE HOLMAN 
Betty V. LeBus 
HELEN LUMPKIN 
Janet RILEY 

DAPHNE THUILLIEN 
Grorce T. TROWSDALE 
HIBERNIA TURBEVILLE 
Howarp J. GRAHAM 

Mr. Daniel (continuing): I would 
like to move the adoption of the 
report as amended. Thank you, 
Madam President. 

(The motion was seconded and 
carried.) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: I will now call 
upon Mr. George Johnston, our next 
President, and Chief Librarian of the 
Law Society of Upper Canada, to as- 
semble his paned for the discussion 
concerning the relation of the work 
of Law Book Publishers to Law 
Librarianship. 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Madame 
President, Members of the Associa- 
tion, and guests: I received a long let- 
ter from President Ashman in August 
about a number of matters. At the 
end of the letter, and quite casually, 
she told me about her experiences as 
chairman of a panel at last year’s meet- 
ing, and the benefit which she had 
derived from it. When I had read so 
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far, I suspected that I was being led 
down the garden path, and was not 
surprised when I found that I was be- 
ing asked to chair a panel on, “The 
Work of the Book Dealers as it Re- 
lates to Law Libraries.” 

That, at least, was the title as she 
proposed it. Without asking her con- 
sent, we have extended the subject to 
include the work of publishers as well 
as dealers. This step was taken, not 
because we feel that the work of book 
dealers is beyond criticism, but be- 
cause so many of the dealers with 
whom we have relations are also pub- 
lishers, and also because the work of 
publishers seems to affect us in many 
more ways than that of dealers who 
are not also publishers. Finally, two 
of the three dealer members of our 
group, chosen by the President, are 
publishers. It seems to me, therefore, 
that she must have intended to allow 
us to discuss publishing as well as 
dealer practices. 

This brings me to the personnel of 
the panel. Miss Ashman, in her intro- 
ductory remarks last year as chairman 
of the cataloguing panel said, and 
truly said, that we were most fortunate 
in the caliber of the panel group. I 
shall not make any invidious compari- 
sons, but I must say that when I came 
to page two of the letter which I have 
just mentioned, and found who the 
panel members would probably be, I 
said to myself that such a panel could 
not possibly fail. They are probably 
all known to most of you, but I shall 
introduce them. Starting at the end 
of the table on my right we have: Miss 
Eloise B. Cushing, Librarian of the 
Alameda County Law Library, Oak- 
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land, California; Mrs. Michalina 
Keeler, Librarian of the Hartford Bar 
Library Association, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Mr. Dillard S. Gardner, Li- 
brarian of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court Library, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Mr. Wayne Davies, West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Mr. Frederick B. Rothman, 
law book dealer of New York City, and 
a former librarian; and Mr. Robert M. 
Brown, General Manager of the Cars- 
well Company Ltd. of Toronto. 

I shall say nothing about the sub- 
ject matter of the various papers that 
will be read, but shall leave that to 
the speakers themselves. I wish to 
make it clear, however, that this is not 
a debate. It is not a case of one side 
trying to put another side down. I 
hope that it will turn out to be a dis- 
cussion of matters of common interest, 
from which publishers, dealers and 
librarians all may benefit. Librarians 
may feel that if they were publishers 
or dealers they would do many things 
much better than the publishers and 
dealers do. Perhaps, Mr. Rothman 
simply decided to prove this when he 
went into the book-selling field. No 
doubt, the publishers and dealers take 
a dim view of the way in which li- 
braries are carried on. 

However, we know that publishers 
and dealers have many problems of 
which we know nothing, and that it 
is their wish and in their interest to 
serve us as best they can, although I 
sometimes wonder if they would not 
sometimes like to have libraries abol- 
ished so that our patrons would have 
to buy everything. Certainly, they 
could struggle along without us much 
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more easily than we could without 
them. 

And now a word as to procedure. I 
understand that in most panel discus- 
sions, the speakers are thrown to the 
wolves after each one has spoken. I 
afraid that if we followed the 
usual plan, the discussion after one 
paper might well steal the thunder of 
a later speaker. I have decided, there- 


am 


fore, to let the six members of the 
panel have their say in turn. I shall 
then refer back to the paper of the 
first speaker and call for discussion of 
it by the other panel members and 
then by the meeting generally, and so 
with the other papers. I do not think 
that any of the papers will be long, 
and they will certainly not be dull. I 
hope, therefore, that the audience can 
bear with the speakers until all of 
them have been heard. 

I feel that I have already taken too 
much time in this introduction, in 
view of the ground to be covered, and 
shall now call on Miss Cushing. 

Miss CusuHinc: I’m afraid that Mr. 
Johnston is going to be terribly dis- 
appointed because he speaks of papers, 
and I didn’t know that our remarks 
were to be written. However, I wrote 
mine here at the hotel in the last few 
days—but don’t anybody ask for a 
copy. The topic given to me and to 
Mrs. Keeler together was advertising 
and publishing. However, when we 
picked out our parts, each liked some- 
thing in the other’s, so we haven't di- 
vided exactly, but have each touched 
on some points of both subjects. How- 
ever, I will talk first from the adver- 
tising standpoint. 

I don’t know what we would have 
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done without Mr. Johnston. He pre- 
pared the panel, and we took the 
subjects we liked and prepared what 
we had to say on them, but I am sure 
that I would never have thought of all 
of the points he thought of. When I 
checked further I found I did have 
thoughts on the subject that I never 
would have thought I had until he 
told me. (Laughter) 

Please don’t expect this to be wholly 
a criticism; it is simply suggestions to 
the dealers and publishers about some 
of our difficulties. Also, I want to say 
that I have been a librarian for forty- 
one years and have had a chance to see 
how advertising has improved, es- 
pecially in the last twenty years. 

My first point relates to the infor- 
mation that is contained in the circu- 
lars or advertising mediums sent out 
by publishers and dealers. Just what 
do we want to be in them? I haven't 
had any chance to talk to other li- 
brarians, so maybe they don’t want 
what I want. I have thought of this 
point mostly in my position, working 
in my field away from others, so that 
I am thinking of it more or less from 
my own personal standpoint. There 
are the circulars sent out when books 
are first offered to the public. There 
seems to be a vacillation among the 
publishers as to whether they give too 
much information or not enough. 
Some tell practically nothing, except 
that it is a book on property or trusts, 
perhaps. One can’t tell whether they 
are offering anything new on the sub- 
ject. Other circulars give far too much 
for me. I don’t have the time to read 
it all. Some give not only the Table 
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of Contents of the book but a lot of 
other material, also. 

I think many of us would rather 
have a medium sort of circular, one 
that will tell what the book is about. 
Of course, they should give us a gen- 
eral idea of the scope of the book and 
stress the new points that may be in it, 
especially where the subject is one on 
which there are a half dozen books 
already. One cannot know from some 
of the advertising whether the book 
is going to add anything to the library 
or not, because they haven't said 
whether the subject is being treated 
differently. With that information one 
whether it would be 
worthwhile adding to the library. 
Anyway, you send for the book and 
after you get it you wonder why you 
bought it, because it adds no informa- 
tion to what you have already. 

If you have the kind of library I 
have, where you must buy everything 


would know 


on approval, you are charging the 
poor publisher with sending you a 
book and having to return it, whereas 
if you were told more specifically what 
was new in the book, or why it was 
brought out at a particular time, you 
would be far better able to judge 
whether you wanted it, and so not 
charge a publisher the double expense 
of sending it and having it returned. 
That’s my own personal experience. 

Then, the second point is the ques- 
tion of the scope of the publication— 
whether it is local or general in scope. 
I have had circulars come in telling 
me about some book on practice or 
procedure, and then found it dealing 
entirely with practice in some particu- 
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lar state with very few references to 
the general decisions of practice or 
procedure. Without knowing its true 
nature, I have ordered it. We do not 
need books on the procedure or prac- 
tice of very many states in our part 
of the world, because we don’t have 
many people there who call for them. 
I can understand how university li- 
braries might have need for such a 
book, but I am speaking of the or- 
dinary county library. I think the 
circular should state specifically the 
state that the book has reference to. 
That is a suggestion which the pub- 
lishers might very well carry out, and 
some are doing it already. Some say, 
“This is a book based on New York 
law.”” Sometimes you may want that, 
but not one on Illinois law, and the 
circular should give you the informa- 
tion that you need. 

One of the other criticisms is about 
the fact that very seldom do you have 
a date on the announcement as to 
when that book was published. “This 
is a new edition,” the statement will 
say, ‘of personal property,” or “Brown 
on Personal Property.” You don’t 
know whether you're getting an an- 
nouncement of something really new 
or whether you’re simply getting an 
announcement of something you 
bought two years ago. I have had ad- 
vertisements come to my office saying, 
“New Edition,” with a fine account of 
the book, and maybe it has been three 
years since the last edition so I natu- 
rally suppose it is a new edition. I 
either send for it or ask for informa- 
tion about it, and then discover it is 
the same book I have had for three 
years. If publishers would only add 
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the date or say, ‘“This is the edition of 
1949,” or “1950,” then you would 
know whether to bother with it or not. 

Then, sometimes they will tell you 
it is a new edition, and when you get 
it, there is a supplement stuck in the 
second volume of the old work you 
had before. It seems to me there 
should be some way that you could 
buy that supplement and put it in 
your own book, if you need it, rather 
than to buy a new book simply to get 
a new supplement. I say, too, that I 
don’t think that happens often; but I 
think publishers should consider that 
it would be better for them if they 
published the supplement in a separ- 
ate form, also, for those libraries that 
already have the book. 

Very recently a book came to me; 
two volumes were identical, with 
nothing different except eight pages 
of a little pamphlet included in the 
binding of the second volume. Here I 
had sent for it, thinking it was an en- 
tirely new edition. It might be well 
for the publishers to consider our fi- 
nancial conditions, especially of the 
smaller libraries. I think those are 
the main things about the informa- 
tion we want on circulars and what we 
think ought or ought not to be put in 
them. 

Regarding the distribution of circu- 
lars or advertising, I think you will 
all agree that probably the publishers’ 
main lists need checking. You will re- 
ceive a circular addressed to the per- 
son as librarian, to the librarian as li- 
brarian, and to the person as an in- 
dividual. After you have opened three 
of them, you're a little bit peeved that 
you have to put so much in the waste- 
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paper basket. I suppose we get a lot of 
duplication because of many dealers 
having the same book. I have opened 
as many as ten circulars on the same 
book. Maybe it might be wise, when 
the publisher prints his original ad- 
vertisement, to put on it the names of 
the dealers who are going to handle 
the book, and then if your dealer is 
on the list, you can contact him. 
Maybe the dealers wouldn’t like that, 
but it would be a wonderful help to 
the librarians. That’s only a sugges- 
tion. 

The other proposition is about 
checking the mailing lists. If they were 
checked, they wouldn’t get so many 
names, perhaps; but there is one firm 
that sends circulars to the Librarian, 
and to me as librarian, and to me as 
“Miss E. B. Cushing.” Also, a Miss 
Blushing gets her share of the adver- 
tisements. (Laughter) 

We come to the format of the books. 
Mrs. Keeler is going to cover most of 
that but there is one point that I 
thought of that I don’t think was in 
Mr. Johnston’s outline. I suppose all 
of you have had experience with the 
pocket parts problem. I have many of 
the binders of those pocket parts, but 
the publishers don’t leave any room in 
the back for fit. I find that’s really a 
binder’s problem, but I think the pub- 
lisher could take it up with him. My 
binder simply fits in a whole new sec- 
tion, cuts that out and leaves room, 
so you don’t have that wearing on the 
back of the bindings. Of course, maybe 
it makes the books a little more expen- 
sive; I don’t know; but if you have to 
re-bind it once a year—I am thinking 
particularly of the Digest of a certain 
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state that I have had to re-bind be- 
cause after it is filled with pocket parts 
for six months it’s gone—that is expen- 
Sive, too. 

There is another question about the 
duplication of loose leaf services. 
Perhaps I shouldn't call it duplica- 
tion. I should say that one Service will 
publish as part of a set a bound vol- 
ume covering, for instance, labor re- 
lations, and give you with it a volume 
on decisions; another, one on arbitra- 
tion awards, and another, a_ labor 
manual and decisions. These are dif- 
ferent services giving you different 
things, and no one of them will ever 
cite the other one. So if you have one 
you can't get the other citations at all. 
You have to take two of them, or per- 
haps a very expensive third. I doubt 
whether many of us can afford the one 
that carries all three. Our patrons 
want the citations out of the set that 
has one particular pertinent decision. 
I must hunt it up some other way. 
Maybe some means will be found to 
publish a book at a reasonable cost 
which gives the citations of all of 
them. 

There’s one more point, and then 
I think I shall sit down. There’s the 
question of spotty sequence in new 
sets. You buy 14 volumes, and all of 
a sudden volume 3 is passed over, and 
you have 4 and 5, and then you get 6 
and 7 all right, but 8 fails to appear; 
10 comes along, and you sit and wait 
a couple of years, hoping 3 and 8 may 
turn up. Three finally does, but in the 
meantime a lawyer gets that set, he 
says, ‘“Where’s volume 8? What’s the 
matter? You haven’t volume 8?” The 
things he wants are, of course, always 
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in volume 8, or maybe volume 3. So 
you apologize and say, ‘““We expect it 
within a few weeks,” although you 
know you probably won’t get it for 
another year. I think publishers should 
consider getting those missing volumes 
to us a little more promptly. At any 
rate, before you receive volume 10 you 
should have volume 3. 

I think that’s about all. I never had 
time to go over this. If I have covered 
the points you’re interested in, I’m 
happy; and if I’ve given you anything 
to think about I’m happier still. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Miss Cushing. When I said a “paper,” 
I didn’t know I had people on my 
panel who could speak without one. 
| think a chairman has the advantage 
of speaking out of turn. Miss Cushing 
is far too kind. All the members of the 
panel have shown excellent codpera- 
tion. Mr. Davies, will you take the ros- 
trum next? 

Mr. Wayne Davies (West Publish- 
ing Company): Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the Association: Mr. Brandt 
was scheduled to appear on this panel, 
but was unable to be here, and so I 
am attending instead; but I am not 
taking his place, for no one could. I 
have always wanted an opportunity to 
speak at one of your meetings and ap- 
preciate this opportunity to do so. 

The subject, as I understand it, as- 
signed to Mr. Brandt, was to discuss 
problems of American law book publi- 
cations, and I assume from the subject 
matter of the panel that the discussion 
is in particular relation to law li- 
brarianship. Of course, in discussing 


the relationship between publishers 
and law librarians, or the legal profes- 
sion as a whole, the most important 
things and those of the greatest inter- 
est are the publications themselves. It 
seems to me the most important prob- 
lem of the publishers is first of all to 
be alert and responsive to the needs of 
the legal profession, which of course, 
includes the law librarians. 

The business of publishing law 
books is one of service. By “publica- 
tions” is meant the services that are 
needed to assist the bench and bar in 
disposing of the business of the law 
office. From my own _ experience, 
and from my experiences travelling 
throughout the country meeting law- 
yers and judges, it seems to me that 
the business of the lawyer becomes 
more pressing each year. The extent 
and scope of the clients’ legal prob- 
lems have vastly increased in the last 
twenty-five years. 

In this connection I frequently like 
to tell of an experience of mine. I 
come from a family of lawyers. Before 
the turn of the century my father went 
out into one of the middle western 
states representing a railroad which 
was building westward. There was, 
of course, a lot of legal work to 
be done. He moved out into the west- 
ern part of the state from Omaha and 
took his law books with him. They 
arrived and were in boxes in the office, 
when one of the other lawyers came 
over to visit him, and as my father had 
been in the town several times before 
and knew him, he said, “John, what 
have you got in those boxes?” My 
“Law and the 


father said, books,” 
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other lawyer immediately said, “John, 
we don’t use law books out here. We 
all have our own judge.” 

Well, of course, in representing a 
railroad in those days you had to have 
law books because it was necessary to 
appeal practically every case. You ap- 
pealed on the record. You, as librarians 
working with members of the bar are 
as conscious of this as the lawyer him- 
self; but the amount of time which 
the lawyer has to devote to his busi- 
ness is limited. There are many law- 
yers spending extra hours each week 
attending to their practice. I recently 
had occasion to talk to three promi- 
nent lawyers in Kansas City, and each 
one was in his office on Saturday 
afternoon. 

This increase in the scope and com- 
plexity of the lawyer’s work means 
that any helpful service that the pub- 
lishers and you can give to the profes- 
sion, and of course by “‘you” I mean 
the law librarians, that will save the 
lawyer’s time, that will make his work 
easier, that will enable him to satisfac- 
torily handle a large volume of busi- 
ness, is not only helpful but is wel- 
comed by the profession. 

Prior to World War II my work 
with the West Publishing Company 
was in our law school department. 
Shortly after the war began there 
were, as many of you know, only a 
handful of students in the law schools. 
At the same time many of our younger 
salesmen were called into service. This 
left a number of territories without 
representatives and in order to proper- 
ly service the subscribers which we 
had, and to continue selling law books, 
I went to Columbus, Ohio, to repre- 
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sent the company in that territory. 

I had never had any sales experi- 
ence, and I was exceedingly curious as 
to what reception would be given a 
law book salesman. Much to my 
pleasure I found that my reception in 
law offices was friendly and cordial. I 
found lawyers were anxious to learn 
of new publications that would be 
helpful to them in their practice. 
Frequently a lawyer’s first remark 
would be, “What is there new in the 
way of legal publications that would 
be helpful to me?” 

This brings me back to my state- 
ment of a moment ago that the law 
book publishers must be alert to the 
problems and needs of the profession 
and to assist the profession by provid- 
ing helpful publications so far as is 
economically possible. In this day of 
the business law firm and the com- 
plexity of the law, I submit to you 
that the law book publishers are doing 
an admirable job of supplying the 
profession with helpful, time-saving 
and practical publications. We of the 
West Publishing Company take great 
pride in the alertness and foresighted- 
ness of the founders of our company 
and those men who have followed in 
the management of our company, and 
our record of service to the profession. 

The forerunner of the National Re- 
porter System was a_ publication 
known as the Syllabi. Perhaps 
some of you are familiar with the 
Syllabi. The first issue was published 
by John B. West and Company Octo- 
ber 21, 1876, printed in a small print 
shop in St. Paul, and contained the 
syllabi of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota. The purpose of 
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this publication was well expressed in 
that first issue, and sometime ago I 
had occasion to go back into the rec- 
ords and obtain a photostatic copy of 
it, and here is what it said: 

“The syllabi of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota have 
heretofore appeared in the daily pa- 
pers only as it happened to suit the 
convenience of a reporter, or when 
a scarcity of news made them useful 
in filling up space, sometimes being 
in one paper, and sometimes in an- 
other. 

“It has been a matter of much an- 
noyance to the attorneys of our State 
that not been 
published regularly in some one pa- 
per, immediately after being filed, and 
well knowing the importance of such 


these decisions have 


a publication to the profession, we 
purpose issuing the “Syllabi.” 

“We shall endeavor to make the 
Syllabi indispensible to Minnesota At- 
torneys, by making it prompt, inter- 
esting, full, and at all times thorough- 
ly reliable, and the better to enable us 
to do so we respectfully request the 
cordial support of the members of the 
Bar.” 

Better service to the lawyers than 
they were then receiving was the aim 
of the two young brothers doing busi- 
the trade name of the 
John D. West and Company. Little 
did the two brothers realize at that 


ness under 


time when they launched their mod- 
est enterprise that from it would grow 
the National Reporter System which 
was to do more than any other single 
achievement to render accessible to 
the legal profession in prompt and 
accurate form the text of the opinions 
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of all Appellate Courts. How correctly 
the founders of the Syllabi foresaw 
the needs of the profession is evi- 
denced by the growth of their publi- 
cation. 

Their fame spread to Wisconsin 
with the demand for the inclusion of 
its opinions. These, together with the 
opinions of other states, were added 
and the first issue of the Northwestern 
Reporter appeared in 1877. Other Re- 
porters followed in the course of a few 
years. This adventure into reporting 
was followed by other adventures in 
the law publication field, with the ex- 
ception of federal cases. The Century 
Digest, the development and elabora- 
tion of the key number system fol- 
lowed; then there was the United 
States Supreme Court Digest, Words 
and Phrases, state statutes, and other 
publications with which you are fa- 
miliar. 

In developing each new publica- 
tion, constructive suggestions from the 
bar and librarians have always been 
very helpful, and are deeply appre- 
ciated. I mentioned that the first prob- 
lem is to recognize the needs of the 
profession or of a particular section 
thereof. After it has been determined 
that the preparation and publication 
of a particular work will be under- 
taken, then follows the planning of 
that work which we in the editorial 
department call “setting up the four 
walls.” Then comes the editorial work 
itself. This work frequently involves 
years of intensive and careful study by 
our expert editorial staff, or by the 
author if it is a treatise. 

Some of you are familiar with the 
amount of work that goes into the 
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preparation of a manuscript. I was 
very much interested in recent remarks 
by Mr. Winston Churchill made in 
London when he received the Times 
award for an outstanding contribu- 
tion to English literature. In these re- 
marks he told how “writing a book 
is an adventure; to begin with it is a 
toy, then amusement, then it becomes 
a mistress, then it becomes a master, 
then it becomes a tyrant, and the last 
phase is that just as you are about to 
become reconciled to your servitude, 
you kill the monster and strew him 
about to the public.” 

When the end of a project is in 
sight, you must of course, give thought 
to the announcement of publication. 
Prospective purchasers must be sup- 
plied with information regarding the 
publication. The purpose of the an- 
nouncement, of course, is to stir inter- 
est in that publication with the hope 
that the prospective purchasers will 
buy it. The prospective purchaser 
must be informed regarding the essen- 
tial characteristics of the publication. 
The need and purpose of the work 
should be explained. The scope and 
nature of the work should also be ex- 
plained, besides special features and 
the cost and other information of 
interest. 

Now, the amount of information 
that goes into a particular announce- 
ment or circular will depend on the 
circumstances of the particular book. 
Some will require a great deal more 
information than others. I personally 
think that it is well to include in the 
announcement, if not the complete 
Table of Contents, at least the chapter 
headings for the information of the 
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prospective purchasers in order that 
they may determine the scope of the 
work. I think it is always helpful to 
the purchaser, and I speak from ex- 
perience as a practicing lawyer, to see 
something of the text itself, and for 
the publisher to point out the par- 
ticular feature of the work and why 
that work should be purchased, as 
mentioned by Miss Cushing. 

Now, the work of the publisher does 
not end with the selling of the book. 
He must continue the service on that 
book. Another item mentioned on the 
memo covering the subject of this 
meeting was in regard to the billing 
for law books. Someone may have a 
particular problem in that regard. I 
wasn’t familiar with our method of 
billing myself, so I talked to Mr. 
Adrian of our accounting department 
who explained it to me and told me 
that if our method of billing was not 
satisfactory he would be glad to make 
any arrangements that would be neces- 
sary to make it satisfactory. So I have 
his promise on that. 

Before closing, let me again return 
to my first thought, which is that it is 
the function of the publisher to be 
alert to the publication needs of the 
profession, to provide librarians and 
lawyers with publications of good 
quality that will lighten the work of 
the lawyer, keep him _ informed 
promptly and accurately regarding 
the state of the law, and to otherwise 
provide him with time-saving aids to 
legal research. Looking into the fu- 
ture, I may say you can look forward 
to continuously improved publica- 
tions. 

In closing, let me say that we of 
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the West Publishing Company have 
never forgotten the aim of the two 
brothers, ‘Better service to the lawyer 
than he is now receiving,” and pledge 
ourselves to that end. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Davies. It might have been more 
logical to have Mrs. Keeler follow 
Miss Cushing, but I thought that 
might be weighting the discussion too 
much on one side, so I shall now call 
on Mrs. Keeler. 

Mrs. MicHALINA KEELER (Librar- 
ian, Hartford Bar Library Association, 
Hartford, Conn.): It is true, as Miss 
Cushing said, that there was an out- 
line, and it was also true that we had 
the choice of selecting from the out- 
line. As to repetition, I can state that 
perhaps because the letters were ex- 
changed by airmail some of the glean- 
ing may have been done by the winds, 
and the initials were thus swept off. 
However, perhaps its repetition from 
my vantage point as a bar librarian 
will serve only to emphasize. 

Since it was suggested by a book 
dealer that the purpose of this panel 
discussion be: “To help libraries and 
the trade arrive at a better under- 
standing of each other’s problems,” I, 
as a librarian, would like to present 
some observations, and propose ad- 
justments by way of a narrative which 
could be a delineation of “The Ideal 
Situation,” but isn’t, because of the 
discrepancies interspersed throughout. 

For our purpose, let us accept ‘‘ad- 
vertising” as indicating printed means 
of selling, and salesman follow-up. We 
know the daily mail is not the sole 
distributing agency of advertisements. 


All of us have at one time or another, 
been a-twitter at the appearance of the 
Western Union messenger, whose ever- 
neutral command to “‘sign here!” gives 
no indication of the missive’s contents. 
Generally, that telegram is but a fore- 
runner of stacks of letters containing 
advertisements in many forms, coming 
from every major bookseller. The rep- 
resentatives come later to smooth the 
edges, as they think: for a book was 
born. 

At one time my predecessor at the 
library collected those advertisements 
which were printed on one side of the 
sheet. What a joy those blank pages 
were to the “library baby” who had 
to have reams of scratch paper! Some- 
times the circular is received which is 
really a gem. It gives the date of pub- 
lication, edition, whether it is a revi- 
sion, price, something about the au- 
thor, more about the contents, further 
information about the size, style of 
binding and pages. It may include a 
bit about the publisher himself, usu- 
ally with an eye toward a defense of 
price quoted. Such a circular is the 
librarian’s dream; its thor- 
complete- 
ness; and it even folds in the right 
spot to make an attractive poster on 
the bulletin board after the book is 
bought. 


we love 


ough-going, check-saving 


As styles in quadrupeds change at 
shows, so do new pets appear in the 
advertising field. Recently we have 
blessed and acclaimed the library card 
catalog order service ad. One such 
means uses a punched card, ready for 
our catalog drawers; another one is 
similar in size and typography, but 
lacks the rod hole; a third is really a 
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long tape with perforations for tear- 
ing to card size. Each of these has com- 
plete details for efficient ordering, and 
if the cataloguer wishes, for modeling 
in her work. Some have been known 
to use these slips in shelf-list drawers. 

Mention must be made of the pam- 
phlet catalog which dealers distribute 
periodically. This pamphlet style is 
excellent to use for checking back. A 
circular collection may have _ been 
culled, but no memory is infallible. 
The “all-purpose” librarian may not 
be able to recollect an author, or edi- 
tion of a desired book. Some pamphlet 
catalogs are treasured for several years 
and until revised, because of their 
scope and arrangement. In them most 
dealers have some symbols referring to 
texts which they will provide by “‘spe- 
cial arrangement” with the publisher. 
Usually this means no juicy discount 
is available through them. 

A worthy evaluation of all this ad- 
vertising material can only arise from 
an accurate knowledge of the particu- 
lar library’s restrictions, and its pa- 
tron’s needs. Like the price of liberty, 
vigilance is the eternal watchword for 
anyone who aims to maintain a com- 
prehensive survey of publications. 
Often a selecting committee will reject 
something flashed suddenly upon the 
horizon. They are wed to a basic 
treatise, and do not feel this “flash in 
the pan,” sic., will last long enough to 
be worth the dust it gathers in one 
year on the shelf. Especially so, if the 
old set was by a former professor at an 
alma mater. The dealer has nine 
counts down on him when he springs 
an unknown author. 

The physical handicaps are also 
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numerous. We all know too many li- 
braries were not designed by men who 
understood law books, either in con- 
tents or size. Size is a great difficulty. 
Imagine a stack which wastes every 
top or bottom shelf because you can 
not fit a quarto volume on its shelves! 
No amount of persuasion would move 
the architect to increase the height by 
two inches. Some dealers who are the 
true liaison officers between the pub- 
lisher and library, upon seeing such 
difficulty, have been instrumental in 
bringing out editions a fraction small- 
er in size, allowing for utilization of 
all seven shelves. 

And how those “life-time,” so-called, 
editions do expand! Originally in ten 
volumes, let us say, then pocket parts, 
each year increasingly building, so 
that the set soon takes up the space 
of eleven volumes. That’s not all. The 
next supplements say: “Vol. 3 will 
have no pocket part, because it is be- 
ing revised.” Months later “it” ap- 
pears, only “it” turned out to be 
twins: vols. 3 and 3A. 

If we were asked about our prefer- 
ences, every librarian would commend 
those who yield in deference to wishes 
—the paper maker, printer, binder, 
and publisher generally, who makes 
an effort to avoid half-page-broad 


ae 


margins, diaphanous paper, slick fab- 
rics in coverings, inadequate or wholly 
absent pocket compartments, and 
wiggly binders which supplement sup- 
plements in three or more places. We 
could thus easily convince the manu- 
facturer that the dealers could more 
readily sell their wares if they con- 
sulted librarians more often, much 
more often than they do. Sets look 
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neater, and tempers are sweeier if uni- 
formity of labels is followed. There 
seems to be no rhyme nor reason for 
switching the red label from the up- 
per part of a spine, and putting the 
black one from below in its place, 
right in the middle of a running set. 
We could also tell the publishers that 
we will soon learn not to order if many 
more proposed works come out in such 
infinitesimal portions that years later 
the treatise still lacks tables, indexes, 
forms or rules. With legislation at 
mass production, regulations and in- 
terpretations flying like windblown 
chaff, why cannot dealers understand 
hand the 
publisher that a volume on the loose- 
leaf principle will sell? Signature re- 


the ace in is to convince 


placements in rod binders are a boon 
to the harried library assistant and 
director. 

sut the dealer who can follow up 
his circular, even though it be fully 
comprehensive, by a personal touch— 
and I mean the touch of a hand ex- 
tended by a genial fellow who does 
not “soap and lather’ with flattery, 


nor sneer at a competitor, but who 
does have accurate inside information 
about release dates, who impartially 
grants discounts, has duplicate order 
blanks for confirmation, and if appro- 
priate, tells a good story on a mutual 
acquaintance, or sad as it may be, is a 
forerunner to the JOURNAL obituary 
notices—well, that dealer just gets 
most of our business. And more so, if 
his agent does not need stop-watch tac- 
tics for the garrulous tendencies so 
frequently met with in the selling 
business. 


We often wonder on the count of 
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discount, why some dealers will be 
mum in circular-quoted prices with 
reference to library discounts, yet 
when an agent follows up, he will give 
a discount. But watch out for the 
dealer who thereafter forgets what was 
agreed, and sends a bill naked as a 
grape of any mention of percentage 
off. We often groan under the burden 
of multiple volume sets, which once 
bought, assure eternal revenue to the 
publisher through re-compiled revi- 
sions and expansions. Well, we want 
up-to-date service, don’t we? Yet these 
are matters of costs. 

I once said in an annual report: “It 
may come to it some day that for want 
of space due to various reasons herein- 
before stated or inferred, we will be 
obliged to resort to the MICRO ele- 
ments.” As yet the generation wield- 
ing the sceptre of power are die-hards 
who pave the way for temples to house 
vast and cumbersome collections, and 
saddle us with taxes to pay for them. 
They are the worthies whose psychol- 
ogy isa “bird in hand (bound volume 
to you) is better than the will o’-the- 
wisp on the micro reader’s mirror.” 
Or else they are the connoisseurs who 
lose to fondle tooled leather or cool 
fabricoid, and rustle the leaves, chap- 
ter after chapter, and “hang the cost.” 

Also within the scope of costs, which 
sometimes like a see-saw, go up or 
down (so scan well your second-hand 
dealer’s list) are the popular titles 
which are wanted in duplicate, and 
bought out as a publisher’s remainder. 
Thereafter they can seldom be pro- 
cured at the source. The bane of any 
librarian’s life is to sift the jumble of 
titles in lists and catalogs, which have 
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no semblance of alphabetical order. 
We feel that the book may be there 
which we need because our copy 
“walked off,” or we overlooked buying 
it at the time it was first announced. 
Time, however, is also as precious an 
element to is to the book 
dealer. So take time to arrange, but 
in doing so let the system pay off 
through continuity, not with the im- 
mediate unfortunate who hoped you 
would prove to be his lifesaver. 

If all dealers would only follow the 
example of the enterprising fellow 


us as it 


who looks up our rating in some “Dun 
& Bradstreet” and finding it A-l, ex- 
tends himself to adjustments within 
our fiscal year budgetary plan, how 
pleasant this would be. Why waste 
stamps sending repeated, increasingly 
red-inked reminders of “payment now 
over-due, please remit’’ when orders 
are placed on approval, and commit- 
tees cannot be called at a whim of a 
book’s delivery. It would be better to 
send a_ self-addressed, prepaid en- 
velope and bill once after 30 days, 
avoiding forward-carrying bookkeep- 
ing complications on monthly state- 
ments which only confuse the already 
groggy librarian. 

We also eulogize the dealer—liter- 
ally true, for they are going out of 
style, too—the dealer, I say, who bills 
us clean sums, with no postage charge 
added, no insurance fees, and who 
honors our requests to return receipts, 
for: each man unto himself, librarians 
included; and if the bill-filing system 
calls for a triple check, the order-book, 
the check book voucher, and the re- 
ceipted bill, and any one of these is 
missing due to business difficulties 
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other than ours, then woeful is the 
accountant who must return another 
time because a cog in the machine 
skipped. 

It may well be that this narrative 
has “told” little, and given no solu- 
tion, but the purpose of a panel is to 
stimulate questions and thus promote 
discussion, and if so, this tale, now 
ending, has served its purpose. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mrs. Keeler. The next speaker on my 
list is Mr. Brown. I think the reason 
I am sympathetic with law book pub- 
lishers and dealers is that Mr. Brown's 
office is just three short blocks from 
mine, and when either one of us is 
overburdened with troubles, all we 
have to do is to walk down and see 
one another. So I will let Mr. Brown 
tell about some of his troubles now. 

Mr. Ropert M. Brown (Carswell 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada) : 
Mr. Chairman and Friends: I rather 
think you're going to enjoy this speech 
of mine, primarily because of its brev- 
ity. If the law librarians are half as 
happy as we of the Carswell Company, 
insofar as our business relationships 
are concerned, the ensuing discussion 
should prove to be extremely peaceful 
and harmonious. 

The problem of presenting some- 
thing concrete to assist this panel dis- 
cussion has been made somewhat more 
difficult due to the fact that our good 
friends so rarely register any com- 
plaints. Now, do not misunderstand 
—we are in no sense of the word com- 
plaining that we receive too few com- 
plaints. 

We are rather inclined to suspect 
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that our clientele in the United States 
exercise considerable sympathetic pa- 
tience with us because of their appre- 
ciation of the difficulties we have to 
contend with. Servicing the libraries 
as we do with British and Colonial 
material, because of the great dis- 
tances involved, of necessity there are 
frequently rather irritating lapses of 
time in supplying certain types of ma- 
terial. Overseas, grave shortages of pa- 
per and serious difficulties in getting 
binding done on schedule have, in re- 
cent years, aggravated this problem 
considerably. 

If you will bear with us, there are 
a few comments with regard to our 
specific problems we might very briefly 
mention. 

We suppose missing numbers pro- 
vide one of the biggest bug-bears both 
for the librarian and the agent—parts 
not received on a subscription. On 
analyzing our letter files of libraries 
of comparable size in various parts of 
the country, we can only conclude: 
(1) either the postal service in some 
eficient than in 
others, or (2) the mechanics adopted 
for checking in numbers in some li- 


sections is more 


braries is more efficient than in others. 

The work of our staff would be 
lightened somewhat if claims for miss- 
ing parts were sent fairly promptly. If 
there is a lapse of from six to eighteen 
months before material is claimed, 
there is great danger of it being out 
of print, which necessitates a wide 
search on the second-hand market; it 
took us, on one occasion, ten years to 
dig up a certain part. Secondly, the 
publisher of the particular item in- 
volved is quite understandably not too 





philanthropically inclined if claims 
are not made within a _ reasonable 
period. 

We imagine there are very few sen- 
tences to which librarians are more 
allergic than, and we quote, “Due to 
stringent curtailments in our budget 
for the ensuing fiscal year, we regret, 
etc., etc.” We, on our part, fully ap- 
preciate how variances of budget make 
things extremely difficult for certain 
libraries at times, and we endeavor to 
assist in any way we can to keep things 
on an even keel. Infrequently this cur- 
tailment of budget has caused us con- 
siderable grief. As you are aware, we 
supply many subscriptions in bound 
form to match the set in a particular 
library. When we are asked to cancel 
a subscription and the last bound vol- 
ume is returned to us for credit, there 
is not much else we can do but put the 
volume on the shelf to gather dust. 
Incidentally, it is rather interesting to 
note that the librarian who has been 
in the field for a few years has never 
handled his cancellations in this way. 

It would be helpful if we could have 
a little guidance as to what should 
and what should not be sent on a 
standing subscription. Our general 
policy is not to send anything other 
than the regular volumes to subscrib- 
ers of reports, and cumulative sup- 
plements to texts and sets. In the case 
of reports, it has been suggested that 
if a subject-index or a digest volume 
is published covering a_ particular 
series of reports, it could quite logi- 
cally be treated as part of the regular 
subscription. In the past, we have 
written our subscribers individually 
advising them such a volume was 
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available. We do find that over a 
period of time nearly every subscriber 
does order the digest, which would 
suggest that there is considerable 
merit in treating such a publication 
as part of the subscription. We take 
this one concrete example with the 
thought in mind that a general dis- 
cussion as to what publishers should 
send to libraries without a specific 
order might prove helpful. 

A word or two about second-hand 
sets. Most of you are aware that we 
have a very rigid policy that all sets or 
individual volumes are sold in sound 
library condition. There have been, 
under certain circumstances, excep- 
tions to this general policy, but very 
rarely. Now, there is no need to give 
a discourse with regard to the shock- 
ing increase in the cost of repairing 
and binding within even the last five 
years—we are all too cognizant of the 
painful fact. This factor does have a 
distressing effect upon the ultimate 
cost of second-hand material. How- 
ever, we believe that the librarians by 
and large, not only take considerable 
pride in the condition of their sets but 
also recognize the first requisite for 
preserving books is that they be well 
bound. A little discussion about sec- 
ond-hand material would possibly be 
useful. 

We can think of several other little 
problems that might well stimulate 
some rather interesting discussions 
and if there is sufficient time during 
the informal discussion period we 
shall mention them. 

In closing, may we make just one 
or two general comments. From our 
personal observations, we would sug- 
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gest that the relationship between the 
law librarians and the law book deal- 
ers is in many ways unique. We are 
not so large in number that, at least 
in the foreseeable future, we are in 
danger of losing individual contact 
with one another. This makes our 
business relationship both friendly 
and personal—so much so, as a matter 
of fact, that half the time we forget it 
is a business relationship at all. There 
is no better example of this fortunate 
circumstance than this evening where 
as a group in amiable discussion we 
are endeavoring mutually to assist one 
another. 

It is not often that we of the Cars- 
well Company have an opportunity to 
express publicly how much we have 
enjoyed our contacts with our many 
friends south of the border for these 
many years past. Although it is very 
difficult to convey to you how much 
we have appreciated your never-fail- 
ing courtesy and your friendly hospi- 
tality, may we conclude with the 
thought that we hope to continue to 
be of service to you in the future on 
the same basis we have so much en- 
joyed in the past. Thank you. 

(Applause) 


CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Brown. Mr. Gardner, will you 
take the rostrum? 

Mr. Ditcarp S. GARDNER (North 
Carolina Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, North Carolina) : Chairman 


Johnston, Members of the Association: 


My wife is from Georgia, which is even 
farther south than North Carolina, 
and when I told her this evening I 
was to be under the chairmanship of 
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a King’s Councillor and on a panel 
with some very smart people, she 
looked at me with raised eyebrows 
and said, “Aren’t you moving in 
rather high cotton?” And you can see 
how high that cotton is, indeed. I 
don’t know why I am on the panel, 
although perhaps a story will give 
some point to it. 

North Carolina a few 
years ago a Baptist Minister who had 
previously served in a small town 


Down in 


returned to his former church and on 
being introduced to his Board of 
Deacons was very much surprised to 
see a certain character there that he 
had never thought would be on any- 
body’s Board of Deacons. “Jim,” he 
said, “I don’t understand your pres- 
ence on the Board of Deacons. When 
I was here before you were a problem 
to your neighbors, to your people, to 
your community, and sometimes to 
the court. Frankly, I don’t see how 
you happen to be on my Board of 
Deacons.” Jim lowered his eyes and 
smiled and shifted from one foot to 
the other and finally said, “Well, I 
don’t know, Parson, myself, except the 
rougher element just reared up and 
demanded representation.” (Laugh- 
ter) 

I've had some experience from the 
audience side of having to undergo 


these panel discussions, and _ I've 
watched the pages move from one 
stack to the other (laughter) and 


tried to count how many were left, so 
I know just what you’re going through 
tonight, and I for one shall try to 
make it easy for you. I haven't writ- 
ten a word to say tonight, but I think 
perhaps the reason I was asked to join 
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this very distinguished panel was that 
there was a feeling that something 
should be said here pertaining to the 
work of the chapters or local groups 
that have been doing so much in carry- 
ing on the work of this Association; 
and so I have selected two very modest 
undertakings of the Carolina chapters, 
the assistance to lawyers, particularly 
young lawyers, and the assistance to 
the librarians themselves growing out 
of the chapter activities. 

The first of these projects—and they 
are both very modest and minor—is 
mainly suggestive in nature to the 
other chapters and to you as you 
return to your regional groups. The 
one you have heard so much about is 
our attempt to draw up a list of local 
books that form something in the na- 
ture of an approved model law library 
for the Carolina section. Our purpose 
was to list in one place those local 
books available, indicating the text 
and topics adequately covered from a 
local point of view, who published 
them, their prices and whether or not 
they were still in print. If there were 
later editions, we indicated that; and 
offered detailed information that law- 
yers very often ask librarians about. 

In making that list we attempted to 
list the books somewhat roughly in 
the order in which we thought it might 
be wise for lawyers to consider their 
purchase. That was merely a sugges- 
tion and in no way controlling, but we 
found that many of the lawyers wanted 
to know the librarians’ ideas about 
which books to purchase first, and 
which might well be allowed to wait 
until more funds were available. 
As I say, you are perhaps more or less 
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familiar with our efforts, and I trust 
other groups have done other pioneer- 
ing efforts along similar lines. You 
will find your younger lawyers particu- 
larly are appreciative of these efforts. 

The other project is one which per- 
haps you have not heard about, which 
grew out of a more recent effort to do 
something along somewhat the same 
line. Miss Holt, during her presidency 
of our group, before she went to IIli- 
nois, had the feeling that a Buyers’ 
List might be of a great deal of help 
not only to the students and young 
lawyers going into practice, but also 
to many older lawyers who often asked 
for information as to what dealers fur- 
nished what books, etc. She also be- 
lieved that perhaps we might expand 
such a list to carry certain information 
that would be of value to the li- 
brarians themselves; and so by pooling 
our efforts over a period of months we 
eventually succeeded in producing a 
joint effort along this line. It was 
rather crude, but you would be 
amazed how helpful it has been to 
young lawyers, to some older ones, and 
quite often to the librarians them- 
selves. 

The second list, this digest of in- 
formation, is mentioned merely to in- 
dicate the sort of thing that can be 
done when groups pool their efforts 
and everybody attempts to add some- 
thing to the common enterprise. First 
of all, we tried to list every book com- 
pany with which any of us had had 
any dealings, with their correct ad- 
dresses. We felt as time went on that 
that list alone saved a great deal of 
time in going back for corrections on 
bills, to find addresses, etc. It was one 
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place that you could turn to instantly; 
that in itself saves an amazing amount 
of time, but that, of course, is a minor 
point. 

The second digest of information 
that we as librarians were vitally in- 
terested in covered the discounts, 
terms, whether or not we could buy on 
terms or whether a cash transaction 
was expected, and if we could buy on 
terms, whether or not there was still 
any discount available. Further, we 
wanted to know about the limitations 
on the discount, schedule of the per- 
centages usually allowed, if any, and 
that type of information. We found 
also that we had wasted a great deal 
of time searching back through records 
of previous purchases when we were 
not quite sure of the discounts. 

For instance, one dealer will have a 
discount schedule if the purchase ex- 
ceeds $35, while another will have a 
similar discount schedule with no limi- 
tation because of the amount of the 
purchase. Still another will have a 
higher discount schedule but will 
limit that discount to certain types of 
books. Still another dealer will allow 
discounts, for example, on University 
Press publications, whereas other deal- 
ers prefer not to allow any discount on 
that type of material because they, 
themselves, receive a very limited dis- 
count from the presses. 

So, there is a wide degree of varia- 
tion as to just what discount schedule 
may be available. That information 
was much more valuable to the li- 
brarians than to the lawyers. As a 
matter of fact, we restricted that in- 
formation to the law librarians be- 
cause we did not want to embarrass 
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any of our friends among the publish- 
ers by suggesting to the general pub- 
lic a discount which was intended 
merely for law librarians or particu- 
larly for law librarians. So you can see 
the reason for keeping that in the 
group. 

However, a third type of informa- 
tion we did allow to go to the students 
and lawyers, and that was as specific a 
listing as we could get regarding the 
type of law books and legal material 
supplied by each company. Some of 
these companies are specialists, as you 
well know, in local books; some are 
specialists in federal material; some, 
as Mr. Brown’s company, specializes in 
the English and Colonial material. 
Quite a few of the dealers without 
realizing it until we started this list, 
have their specialties although they 
are general dealers. We have listed 
in one place the specialties of all the 
law book dealers dealt with, and find, 
as time goes on, that it is quite valu- 
able, indeed. 

The second point I want to make 
about that list, aside from the super- 
ficial use of it by librarians, is that it 
brought the lawyers into closer touch 
with the librarians, and that the li- 
brarians themselves were brought in 
contact with the book-buying prob- 
lems of the lawyer. All of us wanted to 
be the friends of our lawyers and the 
consultants of our patrons. We wanted 
to assist them in any way we could in 
their law book problems, and we 
found these two modest efforts helped 
a great deal towards building a friend- 
lier, warmer attitude on the part of 
our lawyer patrons as to what we were 
trying to do, towards the work of the 
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law librarians and towards the appre- 
ciation of law books generally. 

I pass these thoughts on to you with 
the hope that other groups will not 
only follow similar suggestions, but 
once they have given thought to it will 
make suggestions which may be even 
more helpful to the group than the 
ones we have made. If you apply your- 
selves to the problems I am sure that 
many projects may be produced from 
the regional work of this group. 

I don’t know that I have anything 
more to add, except to insist that the 
local chapters not neglect this type of 
project. It may seem forbidding or 
hopeless now and then; you may spend 
a lot of effort, but most of it, you will 
find, pays off many, many fold in terms 
of help to you as librarians and good- 
will from our law library patrons; and 
that after all is what we want more 
than any other thing in the world. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Gardner. Our last speaker should 
know more about this than any of the 
rest of us because he has had more 
experience. Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. FREDERICK B. ROTHMAN (Book 
Dealer, New York, New York): I must 
start by saying I am very, very disap- 
pointed. I had thought by the time 
you reached the bottom of the batting 
order I would be willing to hide be- 
hind this counter because of what 
might be coming our way. However, 
everybody seems to be approving of 
everybody else here, but from things 
I have heard outside the panel, that’s 
not quite the case. 

When we went into the law book 
field, I had been in the book business 
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for three years and had been a li- 
brarian for twenty years, and you can 
imagine which way my sympathies 
lay. I must admit, however, in the last 
three years I am not sure of my ground 
any more. I am betwixt and between. 
\s I see it, both the dealer and the law 
librarian have a very simple problem. 
You have a fixed budget and you also 
have demands made on you by the 
powers that be for a certain amount 
and quality of service. The dealer is 
faced with a similar problem. He has 
to supply in competition with others 
a certain amount of service and al- 
ways tries to give you a little more so 
that he can get your business. There 
are just so many dollars being spent 
on law libraries in the country. He has 
to end up with a profit. We both have 
a fiscal problem. 

Now, as to the price that appears on 
the bill—the publication price. I sus- 
pect that relatively few of you have 
considered the cost of the acquisition 
of one book. I suspect in very many 
instances it exceeds the amount of 
money that you spend for the book 
itself. There is one thing to bear in 
mind when you are considering dol- 
lars and costs. It costs you at least as 
much to put a one dollar pamphlet on 
the shelves as it does to place a fifty 
dollar book there. Bear that in mind. 
Also, from the dealer’s standpoint, he 
would much rather give you ten per- 
cent on a fifty dollar purchase than 
sell you a dollar pamphlet net. 

Your acquisitions take three forms. 
You’re buying, for the most part, con- 
tinuations such as reports, law books, 
loose leaf services, etc. Your second 
group is new books, as distinguished 
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from continuations—books published 
in more than one volume, probably. 
Your third group consists of old ma- 
terials. It is relatively easy to fill in a 
periodical set, even though out of 
print; you know it is either hopeless or 
not. But when you're very anxious to 
get hold of a three dollar or fifty dol- 
lar out of print book you’re faced with 
a different problem. When you're try- 
ing to pick up a pamphlet published 
a year ago that was of no interest to 
you then, but which you must have 
today, that’s another thing. 

Of course, across all these three 
groups you have the problem of the 
country of origin. You don’t always 
know which of the foreign companies 
specialize in certain types, although 
you have knowledge of quite a large 
number of them. At least you know 
that Bob Brown’s company specializes 
in English material. There is the lan- 
guage problem, the translation prob- 
lem. You may come across the balance 
of a publisher’s edition which can be 
acquired for a reasonable sum. It 
seems a good idea at the time, but 
then you have the problem of finding 
somebody to take the burden of get- 
ting this material off your hands. You 
have to find somebody to do this work. 
It’s not a new idea. 

What does this particular bit of 
work consist of? It consists of saying, 
“We want these things which have 
been referred to us as promptly as 
you can get them for us at a fair price.” 
You'd like to have that performed for 
you. Another need is to have someone 
who will help you evaluate the new 
materials with respect to your particu- 
lar library. With all due respect to the 
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gentlemen sitting on the platform with 
me, I think the publisher of a book 
is hardly in a position to make an ob- 
jective evaluation of that book for 
your purposes. The mere fact that he 
published it indicates he thinks it’s 
worthwhile, and also that he hopes to 
make a profit on it, and rightfully so. 
He’s not in a position to make a com- 
parative study for you. If you can’t 
make an evaluation, you have to get 
someone to do it for you. 

The function of the dealer has been 
referred to here; but I say the one 
point overlooked by both librarians 
the book trade is the fact the 
dealer is not primarily the publisher’s 
agent, but the library’s agent. The 
sooner you become aware of that fact 


and 


the better you can make use of the 
dealer, both to his advantage and to 
yours. It’s simple. You pick a man— 
he may be a local man or he may not 
be—but you pick a man and say to 
him, “This is what we expect of you. 
We expect you to do a lot of dirty 
work for us, digging up things; you’re 
getting a very thankless job.” He’s go- 
ing to sell you items at a price which 
will not repay him for the cost of bill- 
ing. It may be a new three dollar book 
or a one dollar item. It will cost him 
as much to order, supply and bill you 
as the entire discount. 

How is he going to stay in business? 
He’s your agent. You want to keep him 
if he performs adequately because he 
is taking a load off your shoulders. 
He’s almost one of your employees. 
The answer is very simple. There’s a 
lot of profitable material in the legal 
field. You’re buying hundred-dollar 
books as well, on which there is a 
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profit as is evidenced by the fact that 
everybody is sending out circulars. 

You have the salesman call on you, 
and I can sympathize with Mrs. Keeler 
when she speaks of the personal touch. 
I always enjoy my visits to librarians. 
Did you ever stop to think that the 
salesman’s commission and his travel- 
ing expenses are part of the price you 
are paying for the book? Did you ever 
stop to think you're paying for, all 
these circulars you get? I think you 
can cut across this knot in a relatively 
simple way. Reference has been made 
to the fact that they are poor sources 
of information. You will get ten on 
one book and none on the book you're 
looking for. It has been true of lists 
of current books. I was bewildered at 
first by the paucity of these trade tools. 
In the general library there is no such 
lack. There you have all sorts of lists 
and aids; but the law books rarely ap- 
pear in those publications. 

If you solve that problem you have 
crossed at least half the mountain, and 
you can solve it practically by hiring 
a specialist who will do all the dirty 
work in locating this material, both 
American and foreign. The prices are 
pretty much the same despite some of 
the differentials Mr. Gardner men- 
tions. What you are doing in effect is 
hiring this man to supply the difficult 
things for you and giving him the so- 
called “gravy” that you would other- 
wise give to someone who is selling 
only that item. 

Mrs. Keeler spoke of the number of 
salesmen who call on the 
Someone else mentioned at luncheon 
that the thing he detests most is to 
have salesmen call on him just as he 


libraries. 
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has lectures to prepare for classes. 
There is a third point of view. I spoke 
to one librarian about a year ago ask- 
ing him how he went about buying 
the important sets which we would all 
like to supply because they are profit- 
able. He said, “Well, our policy is that 
we order from the first one who sends 
us an announcement.” I'll tell you very 
frankly that when I heard that I was 
tempted to go back to the office and 
say, “Forget about all these circulars,” 
to the firm. “Now, from now on we're 
wiring announcements on all new 
books exclusively, because it’s all 
gravy, then.”” However, that was just 
a moment of depression. 

I think that the solution is a per- 
sonal one. Mrs. Keeler is right; you 
have to find someone whom you think 
knows your problems exactly, how you 
meet your bills. If you’re dealing with 
a large, strange organization that’s 
sending out 10,000 copies of a new 
book, or 5,000, to lawyers or libraries, 
that has an involved accounting sys- 
tem of its own, it’s pretty difficult for 
it to take note of the fact that one li- 
brary wants three copies, one wants 
six copies of the bill and a third one 
needs statements in regard to sales re- 
ceipts. It has to be someone aware of 
your problems, someone who knows 
your fiscal period, and when you are 
overdue and when you are not, some- 
one who knows you won’t pay in less 
than 90 days. 

I’m not going to mention any of the 
specific complaints that I could men- 
tion about librarians. You wouldn’t 
believe some of them. You don’t re- 
alize that many of the things you do 
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within the library are increasing the 
cost of publication. I might give one 
illustration. I think one of your big- 
gest headaches, from the acquisition 
point of view, is replacements—single 
numbers which have been lost or have 
strayed. It is not profitable to anyone 
to supply them. It will be done as an 
accommodation; and yet librarians 
will write in and say, “We lack the 
following six numbers. Please quote.” 
The cost of quotation on six one dol- 
lar periodicals is greater than the 
amount of the bill. If you have a man 
you can trust, you can say, “Pick them 
up for us.” He can only rob you once, 
you know. I can understand when 
you're buying a thousand-dollar sec- 
ond-hand set that you might want 
quotations. Yet we get those requests 
every day. What would you do if you 
were in our place? i'll leave you with 
that thought. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Rothman. That was very interest- 
ing, indeed. Now, we shall start our 
comments, and first I would ask if the 
members of the panel have anything 
further to say. First, on Miss Cushing's 
address. 

Mr. RoTrHMAN: I don’t know 
whether Miss Cushing was complain- 
ing about too many or too few circu- 
lars, when she was sympathizing with 
the fact that approval purchases are 
a burden on the publisher. They are a 
burden not on the publisher, but on 
every purchaser of the book. They are 
part of the cost of the book, and I 
think librarians should realize that. 
Everybody pays, eventually, whether 
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he buys that particular book or not, or 
just sends for it on approval and then 
returns it. 

Miss Cushing also made a statement 
about the publisher supplying the 
names of the dealers. That caught my 
attention for one good reason, and 
that 
publishers’ representatives but the li- 


is that the dealers are not the 


brarians’ representatives. In my opin- 
ion they are buying for you, on your 
behalf, and should be helping you. 
That should be their function. 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Have you any- 
thing to add, Miss Cushing? 

Miss CusHinc: Yes. I threw that out 
as a suggestion, as far as the publishers 
are concerned. My experience has been 
that if I send too many books back 
they don’t want to send many more on 
approval. I expect it from the eastern 
firms, but when we buy from our own 
dealer it’s different; but sometimes he 
is not authorized to sell those books. 
In that case I have to order directly 
from the publisher. I’ve had many ex- 
periences that way, and I don’t like 
to accept too many books on approval, 
unless I’m reasonably sure I want 
them, or can’t tell from the announce- 
ment whether I do or not. 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Mrs. Keeler’s 
remarks were along the same line, so 
I shall ask for comments on what Mrs. 
Keeler said. 

Mr. RoTHMAN: Mrs. Keeler was ob- 
jecting to reminders on bills. I think 
she’s dealing with too many dealers 
who are not acquainted with what goes 
on in her library. That’s one of her 
points. Her other was the poorly ar- 
ranged lists. Our difficulty in making 
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lists of law books, as distinguished 
from lists for general libraries, is that 
while general libraries as a rule are 
well-catalogued according to rules laid 
down for the country as a whole and 
followed widely so that the dealer has 
a guide, the same is not true for law 
libraries generally. 

Mrs. KrEver: Of course, I had some 
specific companies in mind when I 
made my remarks. I was asked before 
the meeting not to mention names, but 
there are some companies who, despite 
the fact that you re-order year after 
year, continue to send the bills which 
are such a nuisance and an effrontery 
as well. 

The lists become a problem because 
of just a few who send us a pulp paper 
list of mixed-up materials, not ar- 
ranged in any sense or order. Subject 
matter and titles are all jumbled up. 
Yet once in a great while you will see 
something; something will catch your 
eye and you know you're getting a 
bargain. So you feel you must go over 
them. However, most of the dealers 
seem to be able to sift out the material 
they buy, and make some sort of order 
out of it in their lists. 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Have mem- 
bers of the audience anything to add 
to what Miss Cushing and Mrs. Keeler 
have said? 

Mr. Epwin C. Surrency (Temple 
University Law Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa.): I’d like to add to Miss Cushing’s 
discussion. I’d like to say that the pub- 
lisher of the book as well as the dealer 
handling the book has been sending 
out brochures; we get them from both. 
I think she overlooked making that 
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point. Both send notices on the same 
book. ‘Then there’s another point I'd 
like to bring out. If the publishers 
would standardize the size of their 
forms for purchases, it would be much 
better. They are not in any standard 
form to be signed in a convenient way. 
I think they should standardize the 
size. 

Mr. Jutius Marke (Librarian, New 
York University School of Law, New 
York, N. Y.): May I make some gen- 
eral comments? 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: I think first 
we had better have some comments 
from members of the panel. Mr. 
Davies? 

Mr. Davies: Preparing circulars of 
certain size might be somewhat diff- 
cult because the amount of informa- 
tion that goes into a circular depends 
on the particular publication. If you 
have a publication entirely new, per- 
haps by an unknown author, it is 
probably desirable from your point of 
view to have complete information 
about the author. On the other hand, 
if you have a new edition by a known 
author, the amount of information 
you need to put on the circular will 
be much less. In that event, you could 
put out a smaller circular. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Mr. Marke. 


Mr. Jutius Marke: Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to make some general 
comments. As far as the panel went, it 
was all right, but I believe there are 
other problems which should be dis- 
cussed at this point. Perhaps it’s late, 
but my thought is that perhaps we 
should consider the ethics of publish- 
ing. Our budgets are affected; and it’s 
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a time when most of them are begin- 
ning to depreciate. The cost of the 
books, we find, is going up immeasur- 
ably. Of course, there must be reasons 
for it. Paper, they say, has gone up, 
and prices on binding. 

Then why should we have books 
published which appear to be padded? 
Sets of books are coming out which 
have very wide margins, very widely- 
separated lines, multiple-volume_in- 
dexes; and right off you have a 10- 
volume set—$120 for the set. At times 
you find books published containing 
a great many quotations available in 
government publications—something 
that is available and which you can 
get any time you want it; yet you're 
paying for it to be quoted in a 10- 
volume set. 

Another objection I have is this. 
We find that certain “life-time” sets 
are being superceded by new “life- 
time” sets. (Laughter) This is my ex- 
perience. I shall not mention names. 
I think that only about a year or two 
ago I paid for a superceded volume of 
a particular set. It was a life-time set, 
as I understood it, yet I had to pay 
$10 for that new volume. 

Mr. Hitt: It’s a “permanent, life- 
time edition.” The publisher calls it 
that. 

(Laughter) 

Mr. Marke: That’s right, that’s 
what it’s called. After I paid for that 
set a new set was announced, and the 
statement was made that no more 
pocket parts would be published for 
the old set, which meant we were stuck 
with a lemon. I think the subject of 
ethics may be involved here. 

That’s also true of pocket parts. I 
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believe some of the publishers are do- 
ing a good job on them. However, I 
do suspect many publishers are charg- 
ing too much, merely because we wish 
to keep our books up-to-date. There 
should be an established elaboration 
that publishers would be required to 
give—a certain amount of information 
for a certain amount of money, as far 
as pocket parts are concerned. Perhaps 
I’m out of order but I’m sure other 
librarians think the same, that per- 
haps the publisher is giving us a little 
ride. 

There is another point, and it is 
being offered in the sense of friend- 
ship. Why are there two prices in 
England for books? This has bothered 
not only me but also many members 
of the New York Association. When 
we write England, there’s an English 
price; but there’s a different American 
price. Perhaps this is not ethical, and 
I don’t feel it should be accepted, un- 
less you wish to do so, but I do suspect 
that if we had an opportunity to pur- 
chase where we saw fit, more could 
be accomplished for our budget. 

I had hoped these points would 
have been discussed. Even though Mr. 
Rothman feels there isn’t much dissat- 
isfaction in this country with the price 
of books, I feel some librarians are get- 
ting a better price than others; per- 
haps, this is on the basis of friendship, 
I don’t know. Anyway, you shouldn’t 
have to buy public information that’s 
given away by the government. I sus- 
pect there’s something wrong some- 
where. (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: I rather gath- 
ered that you did, Mr. Marke. I think 
some of these questions should be 
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answered. Mr. Brown might say some- 
thing about the last one. Perhaps Mr. 
Davies might answer the other two— 
not that Mr. Davies had anything to 
do with publishing that book. Mr. 
Hill. 

Mr. Siwney B. Hitt (Librarian, 
The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, New York): May 
I ask one question? What price do 
you pay in Canada for English books? 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: I think that 
would depend on the books. 

Mr. Hitt: I mean, are you paying 
English prices, or the prices we are 
paying in the United States? 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: I think the 
same as in the United States, but in 
Canadian dollars. 

Mr. Hirt: Take for instance, the 
Reports. I believe 
someone said, some firm—not the West 
Publishing Company—but somebody 
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told me these reports were advertised 
at a considerably lower price than we 
were quoted. 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Mr. Brown, 
have you anything to say? 

Mr. Brown: I wondering 
whether it wasn’t about time to close 


was 


the meeting. (Laughter) It would be 
difficult to answer these questions in 
detail. I will very briefly outline why 
there is a variance in the English price 
and that of the price of the same vol- 
ume in this country. You might well 
ask why the Carswell Company now 
represent, on this continent, all 
the major legal publishing houses 
throughout the British Empire. The 
answer is, there is no single English 
company which could afford to sell 
their goods on this continent, because 
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they don’t have enough goods to sell. 

Mr. Rothman, I thought, touched 
on that point very intelligently re- 
garding the cost of selling on a conti- 
nent as large as ours, if we are to 
continue to render service. I might 
mention Sweet & Maxwell, Stevens, 
and Butterworth’s, the last, I would 
say, being the largest legal publishing 
house in the British Commonwealth. 
We are, I believe, the only agents in 
their whole organization. They have 
branch offices in all parts of the world 
with the exception of the United 
States. They have found, as have other 
publishers of legal books, that they 
could not service such a limited mar- 
ket for their type of books as the 
United States, unless they entrusted it 
to one agent, who concentrated on 
that. 

Mr. Hiri: I am under the impres- 
sion that one library alone does 
enough business with one of the con- 
cerns you mention to start dealing 
with them direct, not through the 
agent, but still that price situation 
exists. I believe that condition exists 
today. 

Mr. Brown: This particular com- 
pany you mention, I believe I have 
it right, put in a new cost accounting 
system about four years ago. At that 
time they were supplying some of the 
larger libraries in the United States 
with considerable colonial material. 
After a period of a year, they found 
that the man hours expended in rela- 
tion to the returns on their subscrip- 
tion lists were entailing a surprisingly 
high loss. 

Mr. Hitt: What is that loss, in 
terms of the ordinary carrying charges 
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of the business between London and 
New York? 

Mr. Brown: The loss, Mr. Hill, was 
by reason of the fact that they had a 
small staff looking after these various 
subscriptions, and it freed their entire 
staff of this detailed work when they 
turned over the subscriptions to our 
firm. 

Mr. Hitt: Then we are not per- 
mitted to buy from an English firm 
direct? 

Mr. Brown: I suppose I might ask, 
why can’t you buy all the Scotch whis- 
key you want except from the agent 
in the United States? In other words, 
when any company gives certain re- 
sponsibilities to an agent, naturally 
that agent looks after all the business 
for that company in the specific field. 

Mr. Hirt: But the difference be- 
tween the English and the American 
prices is too great. 

Mr. Brown: I would like to say this, 
that our conversion of the pound to 
the Canadian and the United States 
dollar is complicated and difficult to 
explain, except in a general way, but 
our conversion is the lowest among 
specialized book dealers, in law, medi- 
cine, etc. on the American continent. 
I can say that without fear of contra- 
diction, I think. 

Mr. Hitt: May American dealers 
buy an English publication and then 
sell to us? Can they obtain the same 
discount that you, as an agent, receive 
for British books? 

Mr. Brown: They buy them 
through us. 

Mr. Hitt: They have to buy them 
through you? 

Mr. Brown: That’s correct. 
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Mr. Hitt: Then it’s a monopoly. 

Mr. Brown: I prefer to call it a 
bonafide agency. 

Mr. Hitt: We ought to get this 
thing ironed out. You get a discount 
from the English publishers as a deal- 
er, and I can’t see, above an ordinary 
carrying charge, why you should take 
so much more. 

Mr. Brown: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
it’s a little hard to go into this in too 
great detail, but I would be glad to 
go into it in more detail with anyone 
who cares to speak to me about it after 
the meeting. 


CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Miss Mc- 
Laurin, I think, had a question. 
Miss LitytiaN C. McLaurin (L1- 


brarian, Office of Judge Advocate 
General, Navy Dept., Washington, D. 
C.): Mine is mild, but I'll ask it just 
the same. I’d like for Mr. Davies to 
answer why there might be objection 
to quoting prices on book advertise- 
ments—sets in particular. 

Mr. Davies: I think that’s a very 
good question. The reason the prices 
aren’t put on the announcements is 
that frequently an announcement of 
the book is made before we can deter- 
mine what the definite price is. ‘The 
book is usually announced before the 
book is published. Very often there is 
a pre-publication price. 

Miss McLaurin: Usually, though, 
they say that on request you may ob- 
tain the price from your local book 
dealer; and I can just pick up my 
phone and call the dealer, and he will 
have the price of the book right then 
and there, just as soon as I have re- 
ceived your advertisement. 

Mr. Davies: The reason he has the 
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price then is because it has been fixed 
after the circular was published, after 
you have received it. 

Miss Doris R. (Li- 
brarian, University of Toledo Law 
Library, Toledo, Ohio): Might I ask 
about the West Publishing Company’s 
prices on books—why they never have 
a new price? Some are as much as 
twenty years old. 

Mr. Davies: Usually there’s only 
one printing of the circular, and if the 
original price is on that, and the circu- 
lar is sent out again, that would be the 
reason. 

Miss FENNEBERG: We have no way of 
knowing the current prices on the cur- 
rent text books and case books. 

Mr. Davies: Well, the circulars, as 
I say, are printed in advance of the 
publication of the book, and the 
prices, as a rule, can’t be determined 
at that time. 

Miss FENNEBERG: But these are old 
ones. 

Mr. Davies: Well, then, they’re the 
circulars of the old ones, too. Mr. 
Marke raised a question with regard 
to the number of volumes in a publi- 
cation. Generally the entire text, if it 
is a treatise, is published in one vol- 
ume or two. If it is published in more 
volumes than that, the pocket parts 
will carry it for a longer period of 


FENNEBERG 


time. Of course, everyone knows that 
eventually pocket parts will fill up 
and there has to be a replacement 
volume. 

In regard to the matter of padding 
the books, I see no reason for that, but 
of course, the nature of the material 
that goes into a book may require some 
quotation. It depends on what the 
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author thinks should be placed there. 
Sometimes the author may quote at 
length from the statutes, of course. 
Some lawyers feel that in reading a 
treatise they should be given an au- 
thoritative statement of the law, and 
for that reason statutes are quoted. 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Mr. Marke. 

Mr. Marke: As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Davies, I am referring to a particular 
book, not a publication of your com- 
pany, although I will not mention 
names. A member of our faculty who 
happened to go through this set—ten 
volumes—stated, “It’s almost a fraud 
to find so much of it being quoted 
without any tie-up or suggestive com- 
ment to warrant the quotations.” The 
author might just as well have re- 
ferred to U. S. Statutes so and so, 
for it is material readily available. 
I’m referring to padding of that na- 
ture, of which there are plenty of 
examples to be found, where you have 
just a continuation of laws available 
in any sort of library. 

Also, I consider it padding to have 
very wide margins and a great deal 
of space between lines, and very heavy 
paper so that the volume itself be- 
comes heavy. At that point I state 
you’re padding the books—not you, 
but the publisher, I mention. That's 
what I had in mind when I stated 
that padding is now being done on a 
rather wide scale. Who’s paying for it? 
With our budgets being decreased, 
we're getting the worst of it. 

Mr. Davies: In my examination of 
books, I really can’t say, Mr. Marke, 
that I’ve seen much padding. The 
paper, of course, will vary. The size 
of the type will vary. As a matter of 
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fact, in some of our books we have 
increased the size of the type; it has 
been done for practical reasons. The 
size of the type formerly used was criti- 
cized by lawyers as being too small to 
read. We've had quite a bit of com- 
ment in that regard, and we don’t 
consider it padding to make the print 
larger. 

Mr. Hitt: I'd like to ask Mr. Davies 
a question. What is the reason for 
publishing the Table of Contents in 
each volume of a set? It takes up quite 
a bit of paper when you consider a 
set of eight, ten, or more volumes. 
Take a volume of statutes, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. Davies: Statutes? There must 
be a reason for that, although our 
company, I believe, publishes the 
Table of Contents in the first volume, 
only. I suppose it’s for clarity, for ease 
of reference. They may have had re- 
quests for it; the lawyers, some of 
them, may have asked for it, as we 
had happen with our smaller print. 
I know for a fact many lawyers like 
to have a complete Table in each 
volume so that they will always have 
it around. 

Mr. RotHMAN: On this question of 
publishers’ attitude, I think all you 
folks ought to bear in mind that law 
book publishers are publishing pri- 
marily for lawyers and not for law 
librarians, and the sooner you realize 
that I think the happier you will be. 

Mr. Hitt: We know that, but we 
also happen to be custodians of a 
great deal of the lawyer’s money. They 
rely on us to do the best job possible 
with the limited funds we _ have. 
Therefore, we have to make Uncle 
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Sam’s dollar go twice as far as it used 
to. We know the publisher is certainly 
trying to serve the lawyer the best way 
he can for a price. 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Miss Cush- 
ing. 

Miss Cusninc: This is something 
that hasn’t been discussed. It has been 
in my mind, and although it was not 
covered in our outline, I know many 
of us have talked about it. We would 
like to know how the publishers de- 
cide on what subjects to cover. You'll 
often find a dozen books, all of them 
on the same subject. On the other 
hand you have many topics never cov- 
ered at all. Lawyers will come in and 
look at a book. “Old as the hills,” 
they'll say. “Haven’t you anything lat- 
er than this?” 

I wonder if Mr. Rothman can tell 
us just how the publisher figures that. 
Of course, I can see why they might 
put out a large set that would be valu- 
able and a small book which would 
condense it, but I don’t see the point 
in so many books on one particular 
topic. A lawyer will want to read one 
which gives him a good outline. We 
often wonder why there are so many 
authors on one subject and none on 
the others which may be equally in 
demand—how the publisher deter- 
mines to publish those books rather 
than try to have something written 
on the other subjects. 

Mr. RotuMan: I don’t know why 
the question was addressed to me be- 
cause I am not a publisher, but I have 
a pretty good idea why a given subject 
is covered. When a certain subject is 
timely, a half a dozen publishers think 
it is a good time to publish something 
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on it. They don’t tell each other their 
plans and a number will start on the 
same subject. By the time they know 
the others are working on it, the only 
question is who can get it out first. 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Do you agree 
with that, Mr. Davies? 

Mr. Davies: Well, as to why there 
are no books on some subjects, that’s 
a question often raised. You have to 
make an estimate as to the demand for 
that book. I know there are some 
books you may hear are wanted. Often 
a lawyer will say, ‘““Why are there no 
up-to-date editions on this particular 
book?” The question is how many 
lawyers would buy that new edition. 
What is the demand for it? If there’s 
a sufficient demand for a book on a 
certain topic, the publisher might be 
interested, if he would be able to get 
an author to write it. The problem 
of getting an author is an entirely 
different matter. 

Mr. EuGene M. Wypyskt (New 
York County Lawyers Association, 
New York, N. Y.): Wouldn't it be 
possible—and I'd like to bring this to 
the attention of the publishers—to get 
out a book on partnership. We have 
repeated calls for that, and I think 
you could sell thousands of volumes. 

Mr. Davies: I think if that’s so we 
would be very much interested in do- 
ing that. 

Mr. Wypyski: Maybe you could re- 
vise some old edition and not have too 
much work. 

Mr. Davies: It is sometimes possible 
to bring an old edition up-to-date. Of 
course, in connection with a remark 
made a few minutes ago that law 
books are prepared for the use of the 
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legal profession and not for librarians, 
it doesn’t make any difference whether 
they are in a library or in the lawyer’s 
office. They are made to be as practi- 
cal and as useful to the lawyer as pos- 
sible. The books are made to be used. 

Miss Cusuinc: Mr. Davies, do the 
publishers ever suggest to certain men 
that books be written on certain sub- 
jects? 

Mr. Davies: Oh yes, indeed, if there 
is an outstanding man in the field and 
there seems to be a demand for that 
book, certainly we and other publish- 
ers would approach him. But the 
preparation of a book involves a ter- 
rific amount of work, and if there’s 
an outstanding man and we would 
like to offer a book by him to the 
profession, we know it would be good 
but we also know we've got to get him 
interested in writing the book because 
it takes a terrific amount of time. Fre- 
quently, such a man is a busy lawyer 
and he just can’t afford to take that 
time. Occasionally, we find a man who 
likes to write, and he will take the 
time to write the book. We like to find 
a fellow like that. 

Mr. Gitson GLasieR (Wisconsin 
State Law Library, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin): Mr. Chairman, I have a ques- 
tion. 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Certainly. 

Mr. Grasiter: I have a question that 
has been puzzling me, and it relates 
to price. Not long ago there was a 
State Statute of Colorado published, 
and we got a set by sending a set of 
Wisconsin Statutes in exchange. That 
set hadn’t been out more than three 
or four weeks when there came out a 
replacement set, and the price was $75 
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for that one volume. Could a pub- 
lisher give me the reason why the 
price of that volume is so high? 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: Just a min- 
ute, Mr. Glasier. We are fifteen min- 
utes over the time allowed, and I 
wonder if that question couldn’t be 
taken up some other time. 

Mr. Grasier: I wondered if Mr. 
Davies could very quickly just give 
us some idea of why that was. 

Mr. Davies: I’m sorry I can’t; it 
wasn’t our publication. 

Mr. RicHARD SLOANE (Cravath, 
Swaine and Moore, New York, New 
York) ; I feel, Mr. Chairman, that we 
should not let Mr. Davies have the 
last word. I come from a private firm 
that doesn’t have a large law library, 
but we have to work within a limited 
scope. However, the members of our 
firm are beginning to be outraged due 
to the increased price of a single vol- 
ume, and this matter of padding and 
too-frequent replacement, and the in- 
troduction of new sets of statutes and 
reports. I feel that it is likely that if 
publishers persist in doing as badly 
as some have year after year, we 
may find some other way of getting 
that information to lawyers. 

I am suggesting that some of us 
don’t think we’re being treated quite 
well enough, and so I feel we have 
let Mr. Davies and his other col- 
leagues, who are not here tonight, off 
too easily in this matter of charging 
so much for what we feel is unfair. 

Mr. CuHarLes R. McNass (Chicago 
Bar Association): Could I inject a 
question to Mr. Davies? I don’t want 
an answer. (Laughter) Mr. Rothman 
suggested earlier today, at luncheon I 
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believe, that I should join the rougher 
element and start things going around 
here; but I’m not going to do it. I 
have just this to say to Mr. Davies. 
His company has two faults which I 
find very annoying. One is that since 
I run a Bar Association, I wish they 
would not send me notices of books 
that they intend to sell to the law 
school trade. I wish they would just 
quit that. (Laughter) Moreover, in 
advertising their other books, the ad- 
vertisements sometimes precede their 
book by six months, and that means 


I have to keep checking up on them. 
I have questions three times a day 
about them. I wish they would also 
quit that. (Laughter) 

Mr. RotTHMAN: Mr. McNabb mis- 
quoted me. What I said to him was, 
“Charlie, I’d like to hear a good row 
tonight, and I can’t think of a better 
man to start it.” (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: I think this 
is a good note on which to close. 

(Applause) 

(The meeting adjourned at 11:25 
p. m.) 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
June 26, 1951 


The meeting was called to order at 
nine-fifty o’clock, with President Ash- 
man presiding. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: We will have 
first the report of the Committee on 
the Index to Legal Periodicals, Forrest 
S. Drummond, Chairman. Mr. Drum- 
mond has devoted a great deal of 
time to the Index to Legal Periodicals. 
He will present the results to you. 

Mr. DruMMonpb: We changed the 
order of the speakers slightly for this 
report, and our first speaker will be 
Miss Iris V. Azian, Executive Editor, 
Index to Legal Periodicals. She will 
tell you what the Index does at Har- 
vard. Miss Azian. 

Miss Azian: The Index to Legal 
Periodicals is housed in the Harvard 
Law School. The Library provides the 
Index with office space and equip- 
ment. The /ndex is staffed by two in- 
dexers, the executive editor and the 


assistant editor. Professor Maguire of 
Harvard Law School serves as consult- 
ing editor. The Jndex is indebted to 
the Harvard Law Library staff and 
the Director, Mr. Pulling, for their 
codperation. 

An advisory Committee on the Jn- 
dex is elected annually. This year, un- 
der the guidance of its chairman, Mr. 
Drummond, the Committee has of- 
fered numerous suggestions for the 
improvement of the Jndex, especially 
with reference to subject headings. 

The publication schedule of the 
Index provides for single bi-monthly 
issues in September and November, 
a six-months’ cumulative issue in Jan- 
uary, single bi-monthly 
March and May, and an annual cumu- 


issues in 


lation in July. The /ndex is published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company of 
New York for this Association. 

At present, approximately 180 
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Anglo-American legal periodicals are 
indexed. These vary as to frequency 
of issue from annuals, semi-annuals, 
and quarterlies to monthlies and 
weeklies. Law school publications, 
namely law reviews, comprise the ma- 
jority of the periodicals indexed. The 
remaining periodicals are bar associa- 
tion or other law society journals. 

The Index is divided into four 
parts: the Subject Index, Author In- 
dex, Case Index, and Book Review 
Index. 

The “Subject Index” includes ref- 
erences to articles, notes and case 
comments. These references are to be 
found under a subject heading which 
should indicate what topic of law, or 
related subject, is discussed in the 
article cited. Each article is cited by 
title, author, periodical name, volume, 
date and inclusive paging. In a case 
note, the name, citation of the case 
commented upon, and periodical cita- 
tion follow the title of the note. 

During the past year, in an effort 
to reduce publishing costs, we have 
been restricting ourselves to 80 pages 
per single bi-monthly issue. In order 
to remain within this 80-page limit, 
we have had to reduce the number 
of entries for a single issue. There- 
fore, we have classified articles under 
a single subject heading in every in- 
stance where we have felt that a single 
entry would provide adequate cover- 
age. Since very few articles are con- 
fined in scope to a single point of 
law, we realize that complete cover- 
age has not been possible under the 
present system. 

The subject headings used are 
based on those of the West Publish- 
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ing Company classification in their 
American and Decennial Digests. 

The “Author Index” lists the full 
names of those whose articles are cited 
in the “Subject Index,” and whose 
reviews appear in the “Book Review 
Index.” Under the name of each au- 
thor appears the subject heading un- 
der which his article is classified, to- 
gether with the first letter of the first 
word of the title of his article. This 
past year we decided to discontinue 
listing student authors of notes and 
case comments. 

In the ‘Case Index,” the cases are 
listed alphabetically, and are cited in 
accordance with the National Report- 
er system. Under each case citation 
there are references to volume, date 
and inclusive paging of periodicals 
which have comments on the case. We 
do not index cases if they are more 
than two years old. 

Only reviews of the most recent 
books of primarily legal nature are 
indexed. The reviews are arrange al- 
phabetically by book author. The title 
and date of the book then follow, to- 
gether with the name of the reviewer 
and the periodical citation. We no 
longer index reviews of foreign lan- 
guage books, nor do we index reviews 
of books more than a year old. 

Entries for the Index are typed on 
slips with carbon copies, and then 
filed into two files, an original file and 
a duplicate file. At the proper time, 
the original file is sent to press where 
copy is printed. The duplicate file is 
kept in our office. Although it has 
been customary for our office to read 
galley proof on the cumulative issues, 
the galley for this year’s six-months’ 
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January cumulation was read at the 
press to conserve time. However, gal- 
ley for the coming annual July cumu- 
lation will be read at our office. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Iris V. Azian, Executive Editor 

Index to Legal Periodicals 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you, 
Miss Azian, for your report and for the 
effort you have made for the Associa- 
tion. Does anyone wish to ask Miss 
Azian any questions? 

Mr. Marke: Unfortunately, I came 
in a bit too late to get the full signifi- 
cance of the report, but you did state 
that there is a method of selectivity 
in arriving at articles to be indexed, 
what that 
method is. I must admit, in the re- 
search I have done, I often leave with 


and I am _ wondering 


a sense of having overlooked some- 
thing. If the reader could be advised 
of the standards of selectivity that 
have been established, it would be of 
value in research. 

Miss Az1an: There really aren’t any 
set standards. We just read through 
the article very hurriedly, and if there 
is any doubt, we then go back and 
read it thoroughly. We have been re- 
stricting ourselves to one article on a 
subject, wherever possible. 

Mr. DRuMMoNpD: Mr. Marke, do you 
mean what do we select? 

Mr. Marke: That’s right. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: For one thing, we 
don’t skip leading articles. 

Mr. Marke: I was wondering if you 
do or don’t. 

Miss 
skipped. 


Mr. Marke: I recently did some re- 


AziAN: No, they are not 


search on the Food and Drug Law. I 
thought I had picked out everything 
over a period of years, and then for 
some reason the CCH Journal oc- 
curred to me and I decided to check its 
annual index. I found articles there 
not listed in the Index to Legal 
Periodicals. 

Mr. Drummonp: Are they in legal 
periodicals? 

Mr. Marke: What do you mean? 

Mr. DruMMonp: I mean were they 
listed in some non-legal periodical? 
We don’t go outside of the legal peri- 
odicals, even if they are legal articles. 

Mr. Marke: This was in the Food 
and Drug Journal. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: 
itself? 

Mr. Marke: Yes. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: Can you give us 
an example—a specific example? 

Mr. Marke: They were all leading 
articles and I couldn’t understand 
why they were not listed. I’m wor- 
ried for fear I’ve left something out. 
I have to do my work again and check 


In the Journal 


it all over. 

Also, in placing material under one 
subject heading, some thought, per- 
haps, should be given to the test that 
determines which heading to use. In 
the food and drug research, I noticed 
that an article on advertising per- 
taining to drugs was placed under 
“Advertising.” It could not be found 
under “Food and Drugs” at all. Of 
course, if you’re looking at that sub- 
ject, your main approach would be 
to “Food and Drugs,” and not to “Ad- 
vertising.” That ought to be given 
some thought. 

Mr. Drummonp: If the article goes 


’ 
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under “Food and Drugs” what re- 
searcher looking for advertising would 
look under that? I think you'll find 
some disagreement about where it 
should go. Why should it be under 
“Food and Drugs’? an advertising 
man would ask. I think you would 
have a hard time getting a unanimous 
agreement on that. 

Mr. Marke: I recognize that and I 
think there’s a greater problem and 
that is, “Are you getting what you 
pay for?” 

Mr. DrumMMonp: That’s coming up 
later, Mr. Marke. 

Mr. Marke: Yes, I realize that. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Are there any 
further questions? 

Memper: Let’s take the subject of 
taxation. Assuming you find one par- 
ticular phase, you might find 75 titles 
all listed alphabetically. I daresay 90 
per cent of those titles give no possible 
hint as to what particular topic is 
developed, no hint as to how it is 
developed. If you’re looking for spe- 
cific information it’s almost necessary 
to look at the article to find out 
whether the author is treating the sub- 
ject you're particularly interested in. 
If there’s any possibility of adding a 
slight annotation to give a better idea 
it would be helpful, because often 
the authors like to use unusual titles; 
and unless you're a specialist you 
haven't the slightest idea what to look 
for. You haven't the slightest idea 
what you will find. 

Mr. Drummonp: I think you have 
to be more of a specialist, sometimes, 
taking the ideas and attempting to dig 
under and find what it’s really about. 
For instance, you’re going to find a 
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lot in an article on taxation. The same 
is true in a digest. You have to use 
a little judgment. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Are there other 
questions? If not, I will call for Mr. 
Drummond's report. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: Since we have a 
very late start, I'm going to make 
this very short. The main work of the 
Committee during the year was on 
subject headings. Each issue was care- 
fully studied. You will be glad to 
hear more about that from Miss Ben- 
yon. The number of subscribers as 
of May 1951, was 828, as of May 1950, 
792, net gain 36. We received 69 new 
subscriptions, 33 cancellations. We be- 
lieve the cancellations were from law 
firms we had solicited, and from one- 
year subscriptions. I don’t believe 
we're going to get too far in a cam- 
paign to present the Jndex to law 
firms. 

Our contract with the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. will come up for renewal next 
year. This was discussed in the Execu- 
tive Board meeting, and by the Com- 
mittee on the Index; and unless we 
do something, the contract will re- 
main in effect. Between now and next 
May anyone who thinks there should 
be any change in the contract should 
contact either this Committee or the 
Executive Board. 

One of the main projects for next 
year will be revision of the list of 
periodicals included in the Index to 
Legal Periodicals. I compiled a list 
covered by the Interim Supplement 
and not covered by our Index, and it’s 
a pretty long list. I believe we do cover 
some which are less important and 
some which are omitted, and we hope 
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to cure that next year. I’ll be glad to 
answer any questions. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: I see no indica- 
tion of questions, Mr. Drummond. 
Next, Mr. Howard Haycraft, Vice- 
President of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, will report. 


Mr. Howard Haycraft 

Mr. Haycrart: I think I am correct 
in saying that this is the twenty-third 
year of the publishing relationship be- 
tween the Association and our Com- 
pany. They have been mutually pleas- 
ant and profitable years, on the whole. 
There have been a few disagreements, 
but since almost invariably those were 
the result of imperfect information or 
understanding, I am especially glad 
to have the opportunity to be here this 
morning to hear the discussion and 
to answer whatever questions you may 
have. 

Right now, Mr. Drummond _ has 
asked me to report on the financial 
picture. You know, a burned child 
dreads the fire, and I hope you will 
bear with me if I am a little general. 
Three years ago the Company made 
a few losing forecasts at the time rates 
were revised. Eighteen months later 
there was a deficit of almost $5,000. I 
think all are aware that was caused 
by an unprecedented increase in the 
volume of indexing. More important 
is the rapidity and the unity with 
which the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Mr. Drummond, the Executive 
Board, and the publisher acted. They 
acted in unison to establish an emer- 
gency program to meet the price. 

How well that has worked, I think, 
is shown by the figures. From a deficit 
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of $5,000 in the Annual Report, to 
which I refer, we came last year to 
the point of making a $2,000 profit. 
This year the report and supplement 
will show a profit to the Association 
of between $7,500 and $8,000, less the 
$4,500.00 which the H. W. Wilson 
Company has advanced to Miss 
Finley. 

It is our belief that the Index is 
now stabilized at about that figure. 
I may say here, assuming no radical 
changes in policy, that next year we 
expect there will be another profit to 
the Association of around $8,000. 
Probably, Miss Finley will be asking 
us for a similar advance next June. 
The next report will have to await 
the completion of the three-year vol- 
ume, which takes longer, but we be- 
lieve after that, again assuming this 
stability, that no further advances will 
be necessary. We think the Jndex is 
now back on its feet. 

However, I would like to put this 
in the record. If at any time in the 
future there should be another like 
emergency for any reason, such is the 
faith of the Wilson Company, that 
we stand ready and willing to make 
whatever advances that may be re- 
quired, as we are currently doing, un- 
til the situation is passed. 

Mr. Drummond has asked me to re- 
port on something else. When the 
price on the Index rose, one of the 
major attempts in the program 
adopted to meet it was the present 
bi-monthly schedule of the Index. I 
think it was our assumption that when 
the Index was back on its feet, the 
Association would wish to consider 
the matter of scheduling. Therefore, 
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in view of the fact that the Index 
is now back on its feet, Mr. Drum- 
mond asked me a month ago to look 
into this matter and report the cost 
to you of inserting a single monthly 
issue in the gaps of the present sched- 
ule, in October, December, February 
and April. 

We would have been very pleased 
if we had been able to say the finances 
of the Jndex had improved sufficiently 
to meet this request, or suggestion, 
without other action. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this is not true. The 
situation of the Index is good, but it’s 
not that good. We were able to re- 
port to Mr. Drummond, however, and 
I think he wants me to tell you this 
morning, that should the Association 
members see fit to authorize a 10 
per cent increase in subscription rates, 
from the present minimum rate of 
$12.00 to $15.00, beginning with the 
renewal bills effective January 1, 1952, 
it would be possible to adopt the 
suggested schedule without jeopardiz- 
ing the financial position of the Index. 

I think that’s about all I have to say 
at the present time, but I would like 
to take this opportunity to express the 
pleasure of the Wilson Company that 
we have been able to serve your Asso- 
ciation for twenty-five years, and hope 
we may have that privilege for many 
more years to come. Thank you. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Haycraft. We are happy to have 
this report, and we deeply appreciate 
your interest in the Association. We 
are aware of many of the difficulties 
you have had over the years, and you 
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must have relieved us of the need to 
consider many of the others. 

Mr. DrumMmonp: I would just like 
to clarify one point there. Mr. Hay- 
craft spoke of an advance of $4,500.00 
during the past year. That was to pay 
editorial salaries. I want that clear. 

Mr. Marke: Is this the proper 
moment to discuss prices, or should 
we wait? 

Mr. Drummonp: I think we should 
wait for Mr. Bitner’s address. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Are there ques- 
tions about any other points from Mr. 
Haycraft’s address? (No reply). Mr. 
Harry Bitner, Associate Law Librar- 
ian, Columbia University, will discuss 
the Interim Supplement to the Index 
to Legal Periodicals. 

Mr. Bitner: The Interim Supple- 
ment we are publishing now goes back 
to the Chronicles started before the 
last World War. When I started to 
work at Columbia, we began to issue 
a list of books, as well as indexing all 
the periodicals that came into our li- 
brary. We included everything in the 
Index to Legal Periodicals that we re- 
ceived. Unfortunately, | Columbia 
doesn’t get everything, but there were 
other periodicals that were included 
in the list, so we listed them, also. 

When the unfortunate financial in- 
cident concerning the Index to Legal 
Periodicals occurred, and it had to go 
on the bi-monthly schedule, the Asso- 
ciation decided that something should 
be done to get faster service to our 
members subscribing to the Index. 
About two years ago in Chicago a 
Special Committee on Publications 
was formed. Miss Dorothy Scarbor- 
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ough was Chairman. When Mr. Price 
came back from that meeting, he gave 
me the happy news: I was to be a 
member of that Committee. I could 
see the drift. (Laughter) . 

But there were complications. So I 
said, ‘“‘Do you want me to offer Colum- 
list to the Association?” Of 
course, that part of the idea. 
We had examined all of the other 
lists, University of Washington’s and 
believed our 


bia’s 


was 


As we 
coverage was more extensive, we made 
the offer to the Committee Chairman, 


Northwestern’s. 


and the Committee accepted it, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Association. 

In the meantime I had forgotten all 
about the excellent list at New York 
University. Mr. Marke, also, had his 
difficulties in getting that out, and 
getting together, we decided that re- 
gardless of what the Association did, 
we would get the list out for our mu- 
tual benefit. We had all arrangements 
made that, regardless of the Associa- 
tion, we would start in September of 
1950. However, the Association saw 
fit to take our offer, and agreed to 
back, or endorse or sponsor—there 
seemed to be some fine distinction 
there which I’ve never been able to 
figure out—this list. We decided it 
would include about 15 pages per 
issue. Unfortunately, it has averaged 
about 22 pages, and that has brought 
the cost up. The greatest godsend— 
and I’m not putting in a blurb here 
—was Fred Rothman. I don’t know 
what I would have done if Fred Roth- 
man hadn’t been down the street to 
help me with distribution—there were 
so many angles to the work. 
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I tossed in my sleep every night, 
wondering about costs, and there 
again Fred Rothman was very help- 
ful. Subscriptions came in rather slow- 
ly. We used the list of names that had 
been taken down in the Seattle meet- 
ing. Most came through slowly; I 
think we must have started with some- 
thing like 125 or 135, and gradually 
the number crept up. 

In the meantime we had put an an- 
nouncement in the Law _ LisBRARy 
JournaL, and that helped. Then I 
got hold of Mr. Pilatski of the Metro- 
politan Book Company of New York, 
and he and the West Publishing Co. 
put an announcement in the advance 
sheets, and the responses are still 
trickling in. I think when we com- 
pared notes on Friday last, we 
were up to the grand figure of 187 
subscriptions. We are barely meeting 
expenses, providing we don’t count 
this hidden cost that Mr. Rothman 
seems to hide so well for my benefit 
and the benefit of this Association. 

I want to pay more tribute to 
Matthew Bender Co. and Phil Cohen; 
they also gave us some publicity. We 
have just managed to keep our heads 
above water. That’s the background. 

We received many favorable com- 
ments. All I had to do, after the New 
York University staff did all the work, 
was to go through the copies to see 
they hadn’t put in too much. The big 
expense is paper. All the comments 
received have been favorable; sub- 
scribers liked the speed with which the 
lists came out. We were given special 
praise because we used more than one 
heading for articles. Sometimes we 
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used more than three headings, and in 
most cases two. Of course, that makes 
for a larger publication. 

Mr. Drummond and I thought that 
if this subject were discussed you might 
suggest some way to help. Regardless 
of what is done about a monthly issue, 
the law libraries at Columbia and 
New York University will go ahead 
and do this work of indexing others 
besides the legal periodicals. I am just 
going to list about forty or fifty, al- 
though there are 
seventy that aren’t strictly legal and 
run over into the general, particularly 
in the international law field. 

As I said before, we have the feel- 
ing that since all this work is being 
done, somehow it ought to be utilized. 
I think that while Mr. Drummond 
was still in New York, I once ap- 
proached the subject of a codperative 
index. Indexing is no tea party, but 
our faculty would probably shoot us 


actually about 


all if we even thought of giving up the 
project. 

It seems that somehow we could 
help the Index to Legal Periodicals 
with its work. I have become some- 
what discouraged after the committee 
meetings on the Jndex about whether 
we really can or not. If you decide 
you don’t want to continue, we're go- 
ing on anyway. I’m sure Mr. Roth- 
man will be glad to get out from the 
present situation. We will still have 
to continue, but there won't be quite 
so many problems about deadlines. 
However, we might continue on in the 
same manner but with some changes: 
we might divide our work into two 
parts. 

We might have our first part, the 
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list of periodicals, done in the Index, 
and the second part, this other ma- 
terial, not covered in the Jndex. We 
could go on doing that; and the work 
we do, perhaps could then be sent to 
the office of the Index to Legal Period- 
icals in Cambridge, and it could be 
utilized there. 

Another thought was that we could 
—in order to help the Jndex get into 
a more solid position—issue our list as 
an advance sheet, perhaps every three 
weeks, and have the Index to Legal 
Periodicals cumulate every third or 
fourth issue. 

In listening to Mr. Haycraft, it 
doesn’t seem as if we really save much 
—but again there is all this duplica- 
tion of work being done. It seems that 
it could be utilized to benefit the 
financial standing of the Jndex and 
this Association, but after the two 
meetings yesterday, I am somewhat 
perplexed as to just what, if anything, 
to contribute, whether the work we 
are doing would be of any help. 

You know, we can use mimeograph- 
ing. You’re not going to pay for my 
editorial cost. I derive a lot of bene- 
fit because I find out what’s going on 
in the world. Columbia doesn’t mind 
doing the work, and I don’t think 
New York University does—they 
would have to, anyway, and it keeps 
everybody on his toes. 

One further word on this combined 
effort—we don’t index any case notes; 
we do all the leading articles. It seems 
that the work might be divided to 
produce a better over-all indexing job, 
if the editors at Cambridge would do 
all of the case notes, while we concen- 
trated on the leading articles and com- 
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bined the publications, cumulating 
every three 
whether that would be a real contri- 


months. I don’t know 
bution or not. 

I want to make this clear. I am to 
continue as editor of the Interim Sup- 
plement; but I would be very glad 
to get away from the present situa- 
tion, although I think we are doing 
some good work that should be uti- 
lized to help this Association. I think 
that’s the gist of my comments. If 
there are any questions, I'd be glad 
to answer them. 

Mr. Breuer (Ernest H. Breuer, 
New York State Law Library, Albany, 
New York) : I would like to ask if you 
can give us any idea of how long the 
Interim Index would be. 

Mr. Bitner: Beginning with issue 
no. 8, we have listed every periodical 
indexed in the issue. It would be a 
mechanical process to check when the 
Index came out, to see how many are 
included. Formerly, if you remember, 
we did not have this list of periodicals, 
but we had to do it in sub-divisions. 
Really, it has been as much help to us 
to do it as to all of you who have 
those 
who buy the monthly publications, 


subscribed to the service. For 
there would be, perhaps, five issues at 
the most, that you would have to keep 
before the next issue was received. 

Mr. McNass: You said you have 
187 subscriptions. What’s the ratio of 
subscriptions to the Index to Legal 
Periodicals? How many are there? 

Mr. Bitner: Eight hundred twenty- 
eight. 

Mr. McNass: In other words, I’m 
trying to figure this. You have, rough- 
ly, one-fifth. Now, if your index serves 
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a useful purpose, I was wondering why 
you couldn’t get 100 per cent codpera- 
tion by having them subscribe to your 
list. 

Mr. Bitner: I don’t think everyone 
really needs our service, and after lis- 
tening to Mr. Drummond say that 
there are going to be other subscrip- 
tions cancelled, I don’t think there’s 
a need for this in every library; but 
the larger law school libraries that feel 
the need of it like to have it pretty 
fast. 

Mr. McNass: The next thing is 
this. bearing in mind the useful service 
you perform as a member of the Asso- 
ciation, and having the welfare of the 
Association at heart, what effect does 
this possible duplication have psycho- 
logically on the lawyers? They say, 
“Here’s competion.” 

Mr. Bitner: It was not intended for 
that; we are not in competition. 

Mr. McNass: But it’s a supple- 
ment. 

Mr. Bitner: Yes, it’s a supplement. 
I am in complete accord with the 
feeling that it does seem to be compe- 
tition, and that there are two publica- 
tions. That was my first objection. It 
seems to me all this ought to be com- 
bined into one publication. I still feel 
that way, but I don’t know how to 
resolve that. I am in hope that maybe 
someone can come up with a brilliant 
idea to help everyone concerned. 

Mr. Marke: This is not the bril- 
liant idea, but it may be a proper 
moment to discuss costs and to tie it 
up with this matter. Forrest, is that 
all right? 

Mr. DrumMMonp: What do you have 
in mind? I am going to report on an 
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action of the committee, which it took 
yesterday with regard to the monthly 
issues. 

Mr. Marke: Well, Mr. Haycraft 
stated you are contemplating the issue 
of a monthly publication. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: Let me report on 
this first. 

Mr. RoruMan: I think there’s one 
alternative that I discussed with Mr. 
Bitner which has not been mentioned 
here. I think you're in danger of doing 
one thing. What you're selling here is 
two different forms of service that 
you're trying to combine into one full 
Index to Legal Periodicals. Secondly, 
the problem is to produce it at a 
price you can get a return on. Then, 
you have the problem of making that 
up-to-date; with a printed publica- 
tion, there’s a time lag, which you 
don’t have with Mr. Bitner’s. He in- 
dexes everything which he has in the 
mail through Friday, on the following 
Wednesdays. I don’t think he’s taking 
enough credit. 

We have received a number of ques- 
tions from law firms who were inter- 
ested in the law reviews published just 
this month, not in the past. There 
were a few law firms who subscribed 
to the Interim Supplement, and as a 
result learned about the Index to 
Legal Periodicals, and maybe sub- 
scribed to that. Now, there is a third 
group that is interested in both. You 
have three categories: the people who 
are quite content to get a bi-monthly 
publication and are not worried about 
what was published last month. You 
almost fall in that class, Mr. Drum- 
mond. You don’t need anything up 
to the last week. Then, there are 
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others interested only in the last 
month’s publications, and third there 
is the group interested in both. Any- 
thing in the way of a set-up that you 
have that compels your purchasers to 
take one of the three is doing what 
some people complained about last 
night. You’re going to give them a 
choice either of a bi-monthly publica- 
tion with the supplement, or a month- 
ly publication, one of the two things. 

Mr. Bitner: Who's going to de- 
termine that? 

Mr. ROTHMAN: Your group, what- 
ever its decision may be. This group 
here. 

Mr. Bitner: Maybe, I’m wrong. I 
have never thought there was compe- 
tition. If we did change to a monthly 
I don’t think there would be. 

Mr. RotHMan: I think there would 
because you would be too close to 
each other in date. I don’t know how 
this appears to the Wilson Company, 
but it may be that you can offer your 
subscribers some alternatives. If you 
have a quarterly publication at one 
price, plus a monthly supplement at 
an additional price—something like 
that—I think it might be feasible. 
Your cost of production is going to 
stay up, anyway. This is where the 
slack might be taken up. It would be 
wonderful if the Wilson Company 
could reduce it that way. 

Mr. Bitner: Well, I won’t say what 
it would be, but if we are to continue, 
with the increased cost, we will prob- 
ably have to raise our price. You 
ought to be told that if we continue 
on with this Interim Supplement, we 
are going to have to raise the price of 
it. That’s another reason for having a 
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vote on whether you want to continue 
the Interim Supplement. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Bitner. There has been received 
at least one nomination for the In- 
terim Supplement as the Association’s 
outstanding contribution for the year. 
Mr. Drummond. 

Mr. DruMMonp: At its meeting yes- 
terday, the committee voted to in- 
crease the frequency by adding four 
single issues to the Index to Legal 
Periodicals that would be in between 
the bi-monthly. In order to do this, as 
you have heard Mr. Haycraft report, 
we would have to increase our sub- 
scription rates from $12.00 to $15.00, 
and our foreign rate from $15.00 to 
$18.00. I make a motion that the pub- 
lication of the Index to Legal Peri- 
odicals be made more frequent by 
publishing single monthly issues in 
October, December, February and 
April, and that we publish a July 
issue each year, to take effect begin- 
ning January 1952. 

Memper: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: It has_ been 
moved and seconded that the publica- 
tion of the Index to Legal Periodicals 
be made more frequent by publishing 
single monthly issues in October, De- 
cember, February and April, to take 
effect in January 1952. Is there any 
discussion? 

Mr. McNass: Is there any informa- 
tion available as to the time lag be- 
tween publication of the periodical 
and that of the Index? 

Mr. DrumMMonp: We are still check- 
ing on that. With our present staff of 
two editors there isn’t too much of a 
lag. Of course, you may have more 
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than two months, but not much more. 
I wasn’t going to say this, but I will. 
I did not vote in favor of the increased 
frequency, but was the only member 
who did not. I feel we should go along 
this way for one more year until we 
catch up with this three-year situation, 
but I abide by the action of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McNass: Wouldn’t that be 
a determining factor in deciding 
whether or not there should be more 
issues? 

Mr. DrumMmonp: That’s the point. 
How long is it, Miss Azian? What is 
the time before it gets into our Index? 
And what is the time before it gets 
into the hands of our subscribers? 

Miss AziAn: We can now deliver the 
Index to Mr. Drummond on the coast 
in approximately three weeks from 
the time it reaches us. 

Mr. McNass: That would mean a 
possible maximum of two months and 
three weeks, assuming it was done im- 
mediately. Is there a longer time than 
that? 

Miss Az1An: I don’t believe so. We 
keep up-to-date. I think we keep up 
pretty well; we manage to finish off 
the pile we have on hand before we 
send out the copy. 

Mr. McNass: I run a pretty ac- 
tive law library, and people insist 
on having things pretty much up to 
the minute, but I am not aware of any 
complaint about the time lag, and 
that’s why I asked the question. I 
haven’t received any particular com- 
plaints, particularly in the last year, 
as to the frequency of indexing or as 
to the amount of time. It doesn’t seem 
to me that’s important enough to war- 
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rant doing anything violent 


about it. Can the extra issues be put 


very 


out for another 10 per cent? 

Mr. Bitner: Yes. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. Marke. 

Mr. Marke: I think at this point we 
should consider what we are getting 
for our money, as far as the Jndex to 
Legal Periodicals is concerned. In 
1946 at a meeting of this organization, 
Mr. Price made a statement that is 
still very true. He said, “It’s a good 
index, but it could be better.” He said, 
“It’s a useful index, but it could be 
more useful.” That still holds true to- 
day. As we compare this with other 
the Wilson Company 
and realize the price we are pay- 


indexes of 


ing for it, I believe we can come to the 
conclusion that we are not getting as 
much out of it as the money we spend 
for it—not as much as from other Wil- 
son publications. 

I think we would be willing to pay 
more money for better service, than 
simply to get more issues. Miss Hall 
made a report to this organization in 
1946 covering the various parts of the 
Index to Legal Periodicals. She made 
recommendations that were never fol- 
lowed, to my knowledge. If we could 
spend that extra money for the cost 
of the publication to improve the serv- 
ice we are getting rather than to get 
more issues, I think that would be 
better; it’s still two months late. 

Mr. DrumMmonp: That’s the whole 
point; it wouldn’t be two or two and 
a half months’ late. 

Memeer: Are you advocating that 
we drop this interim publication, Mr. 
Marke? 
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Mr. Marke: Oh, no; I’m discussing 
it. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt (Librarian, As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, New York, New York) : I would 
gather that from your remarks. 

Mr. Marke: I say that for the 
money we are spending, as far as I’m 
concerned, I think the Interim Index 
can be serving the purpose of those 
who need current information. 

Mr. Hix: I just wondered if you're 
not attempting to impose too much 
on this thing. 

Mr. Marke: Which thing? 

Mr. Hitt: This Interim Supple- 
ment. 

Mr. Marke: I see. 

Mr. Hitt: The Interim Supple- 
ment is very helpful, I know. There's 
no doubt about that. On the other 
hand, the important thing is the /n- 
dex to Legal Periodicals; it is much 
more important. 

Mr. Marke: That’s just what I’m 
saying. 

Mr. Hitt: It’s the life blood of the 
Association. I go to our members and 
say, “This is what the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries does for you.” 
We are a charitable, non-profit organi- 
zation. Therefore, we are not in the 
same category of doing business as is 
our good friend Fred Rothman, and 
as he pointed out, we are not in the 
publishing business. 

We do not get out any interim re- 
ports ourselves on state statutes, which 
would be much more important to 
our members than getting out the 
latest index to the legal periodicals. | 
also wonder how many offices do not 
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have librarians to keep their special- 
the latest 
Therefore, we are going to put some 


ists informed of thing. 
librarian out of office soon if we be- 
come too efficient, for they won’t have 
to prepare office memoranda on those 
subjects. Do they do this at Yale and 
Harvard? 

Mr. Bitner: Harvard doesn’t have 
to; it has the /ndex right there. 

Mr. WituiaM B. Jerrrey, JR. (Li- 
brarian, Drake University Law Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa): I know 
that none of that goes to Harvard. It’s 
true it’s done in Langdell. There’s 
none of this two and a half months 
going on. 

Mr. Marke: I don’t believe I— 

Mr. Jerrrey: I’m still talking, and 
about to ask Miss Warren a question. 
There was reference made to what 
Harvard and Yale did. 

Miss KATHERINE WaAarREN (Yale 
Law Library, New Haven, Conn.) : 
The answer to the Yale situation is no; 
we do not issue such a list. 

Mr. Marke: Mr. Hill, I subscribe to 
most of your sentiments. As far as the 
Index to Legal Periodicals is con- 
cerned, for the activities of our organi- 
zation, I would like to see it an out- 
standing publication rather than a 
publication published by the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries. I 
say it should be built up for the money 
we are spending on it, that it should 
become an adequate reference tool. 
That could be done on the basis of the 
report made by Miss Hall in 1946, if 
we wish to spend some money on it. 

Mr. DruMMonpb: Ten per cent in- 


crease in subscription rate would not 
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do that; I believe we would have to 
have about $300 a year to do what you 
suggest. 

Mr. Marke: We're spending $150 
now. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: Well, how about 
the libraries that are spending around 
$40 to $50? Do you want to pay $300 
a year? 

Mr. Jerrrey: That’s the question! 
Do you want to spend $300 a year, Mr. 
Marke? 

Mr. Marke: I would be very happy 
to spend $300 a year, provided I re- 
ceived a service worth that. I would 
rather spend $300 a year for a service 
that was worth it, than to spend $50 a 
year for a service which I do not be- 
lieve is too useful. 

Mr. DrumMonp: Mr. Haycraft. 

Mr. HaycrarFtT: Our cost per entry 
is moderate compared to others. Did 
you make a statistical study about 
that, Mr. Marke? 

Mr. Marke: No. The statement is 
based on my own reference work in 
the library comparing the results I get 
from other indexes such as PAIS. 
They have prepared sub-divisions of 
headings. I’d like to have that in ours. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: You are discussing 
the cost of the service? 

Mr. Marke: Yes, and what we get 
for it. 

Mr. Haycrart: I think in compari- 
son with most indexes that the cost of 
the legal index is very moderate. The 
cost per entry is by no means as high 
as most. The maximum on legal peri- 
odicals is around $130; our art index 
is just under $500. Also in our index 
we are more selective in the inclusion 
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of periodicals than you are. We would 
not include a periodical received by 
less than 10 per cent of the subscribers 
to that index—in some cases about 20 
per cent. I think you have some peri- 
odicals received by as few as 5 per cent 
of your subscribers. Your cost, I would 
Say, is quite moderate. 

Mr. Hitt: I have lived with this 
thing for twenty-five years, and my 
predecessor much longer than I. 
All through that period I have never 
known that there was anyone not 
deeply concerned with the Index; 
everybody is at work improving it and 
doing what they can. I know Harry 
Bitner and Julius Marke and the folks 
at Columbia want to do everything 
they can for that. 

I think this interim cumulation 
should continue for another year at 
least. I believe there is going to be ap- 
pointed a special committee on the 
subject of what the future and de- 
velopment of the legal periodical in- 
dex should be. I just wonder before 
we get too far off the line if we can’t 
wait until we get a report next year 
from that committee. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: The reason we 
should hurry along now is that Miss 
Benyon has a very interesting paper 
on subject headings. If Julius wants to 
make a motion that we go into a much 
broader coverage in the Index, re- 
gardless of the cost, that should be 
voted on; the Committee and the in- 
dexers would have a much easier time. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Are you ready 
for the question? 

Memser: I'd like to ask Mr. Hay- 
craft if the cost of adding the 40 or 50 
periodicals mentioned, included in the 
Interim Supplement, would be over 
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and above the 10 per cent and the in- 
crease to $15? 

Mr. Haycrart: That’s pretty diff- 
cult to answer off the cuff. We are 
already on record that there should 
not be any substantial change in the 
Index or a re-checking of the rates 
until after it is published, and its cost 
known. I say the time to consider your 
question would be when there is a real 
revision of the contents of the Index, 
and the rates of revision at the same 
time. It would be substantial, of 
course, far in excess of 10 per cent. 

Memser: Then these 40 or 50 peri- 
odicals will not be included in any 
monthly issue? 

Mr. DruMMonp: No. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The question is 
on increasing the frequency four is- 
sues a year at an increased cost of 10 
per cent. Those in favor indicate by 
saying aye. Opposed no. The motion 
is lost. Mr. Bitner has the floor. 

Mr. Bitner: I want to make a mo- 
tion in view of the fact that we are 
not going on the monthly issue sched- 
ule to the effect that the Interim Sup- 
plement be carried on. We will issue, 
perhaps, 16 issues, but the cost will be 
$5 for the year. We would only take 
subscriptions for the whole year, or 
half a year, and only by volume num- 
ber. We would like to have the ap- 
proval of this organization for us to 
continue on with this publication. I 
move that this publication be con- 
tinued at the cost of $5 a year. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Seconded? (Mo- 
tion is seconded.) Is there any discus- 
sion? 

Mr. Hitt: Is this a business? Are we 
the publishers of it and does the 
money go into the treasury of the As- 
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sociation, or is it a private business 
venture? I'd just like to know. 

Mr. Bitner: Sidney, if this were pri- 
vate, I’d have to turn it back to you. I 
don’t know what this matter of “‘spon- 
sor’ is; the Association decided to 
endorse the use of that word. This is 
an activity of the Association. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: To avoid finan- 
cial liability on the part of this Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Bitner: That’s right. 

Mr. Marke: Harry Bitner has been 
very modest in reference to the cost. 
There are many hidden costs which 
you don’t see, which we are paying for 
—mimeographing and paper, for in- 
stance. Each month or so Harry has 
to send a bill for paper costs. There is 
the work of the staff and the addi- 
tional work involved, which is free— 
that work you're getting free, but it’s 
an Association publication, as far as 
we're concerned. 

Mr. Hiri: Well, we’re paying for 
what you do. The people at New York 
University and Columbia have been 
very helpful, I know. I’m just wonder- 
ing whether we are not getting busi- 
ness ventures mixed up here, instead 
of keeping the Index to Legal Periodt- 
cals listing on a clear basis. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. 
mott. 

Mr. Cyrit L. 
John’s University School 
Brooklyn, N. Y.): I simply wanted to 
say my faculty remarked that they 
wondered how they got along with- 
out this Interim Supplement. I sup- 
port the motion. 

Mr. Bitner: All we're asking for is 
that it be continued. It’s up to the 
There’s point 


McDer- 


McDermott (St. 
of Law, 


subscribers. another 
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here. I have made the recommenda- 


tion to the Index Committee suggest- 
ing that I or someone represent the 
Interim Supplement on that commit- 
tee, to help in any way possible to 
improve the Jndex. If we can arrange 
that, the idea that we are in a separate 
business won't be there. 

Mr. Drummonp: I’m in favor of all 
the codperation we can get. What if 
they do tie up, Mr. Haycraft? Are we 
going to get in trouble on our second 
class mailing if there is going to be a 
closer tie? 

Mr. Bitner: It would be only for 
members of the Association—so they 
can see that we are really a part of 
that Committee and trying to help. 
Wouldn’t they see that? If that could 
be worked out, it might help. I don’t 
know how we might make a statement 
to that effect. Instead of having the 
Supplement under the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, it might be 
under the supervision of the Index 
to Legal Periodicals—something like 
that? 

Mr. Haycrart: On the _ point 
raised by Mr. Bitner, we would not 
like to see the language now used 
made any more specific than it is. If 
it’s more specific you’re going to run 
the risk of losing your second-class 
permit. It would be a very serious risk 
if it were made any more direct. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion? 

Memeper: I suggest that the work of 
that Committee be carried on. 

Mr. DruMmonp: Do the subscribers 
want to pay for it? 

MemMBeEr: Why not let us express 
our sentiments? 

Mr. Bitner: I want it to be the idea 
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of the Association. Otherwise, we can’t 
do it for you. If you still are sanction- 
ing the Supplement it leaves me free 
and clear with the Columbia Univer- 
sity authorities. It’s an activity of 
the American Association of Law 
Libraries. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: Could you with- 
draw the $5 motion? 

Mr. Birner: Certainly. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The motion is 
that it is the sense of the organization 
that the Interim Supplement be con- 
tinued. (The motion was put to a vote 
and carried.) 

Mr. McNass: I should like to make 
a motion that the Committee on the 
Index to Legal Periodicals consider— 
not necessarily on a grand scale—the 
possibility of improving within their 
means, or within the realm of even 10 
per cent increase, the improvement of 
the Jndex, bearing in mind that the 
bi-monthly issues contain the sole in- 
dexing of the entire Jndex for that 
period, and that those entries as made 
and selected are cumulated in your 
six-months cumulations, and that they 
go in intact without any other re- 
vision, into the three-year ones, and 
that they then become the total pat- 
tern of the Index for the three-year 
period. If it is made on a selective 
basis with some room for improve- 
ment, we then have a period covered 
in our index which will be, perhaps, 
spotty in connection with the previous 
issues and may be in connection with 
future issues. 

To avoid such a thing, we should, 
I think, take under consideration the 
suggestion of the Committee that they 
take up, rather than faster reporting, 
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a little better reporting. I would like 
to make that in the form of a motion. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: I don’t think I 
can repeat the motion verbatim. 

Mr. McNass: Let me make it in 
the form of a motion that the Commit- 
tee on Legal Periodicals be instructed 
to take up the matter of improving the 
method of entry in the bi-monthly is- 
sues as they are now constituted. 

Mr. Marke: I second that motion. 
Also, there is another point. There’s 
the possibility today of obtaining 
money from foundations for the pur- 
pose, and it’s worth looking into. 

Mr. DrumMmMonp: That’s what Mr. 
Hill is doing. A committee has been 
appointed on that; it’s exactly what 
the committee has been trying to do. 
I've been knocking myself out going 
through that. 

Mr. McNass: I'd be willing to 
withdraw the motion. I thought per- 
haps the sense of the Committee had 
been that they were more in favor of 
speed than quality. I'll withdraw the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The motion is 
withdrawn. 

Memeer: Does the July issue in- 
clude periodicals not included in the 
three-year cumulation? 

Mr. DrumMmonp: No, not this one; 
you couldn’t pay for it. You don't 
realize what that costs. The easiest 
thing is to include everything and give 
everything about three subject head- 
ings. We are really working hard to 
make it better. I think Miss Benyon’s 
report is next. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Miss Elizabeth 
Benyon, Acting Law Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Library, my 
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former colleague, has a very worth- 
while contribution to make concern- 
ing indexing. Miss Benyon. 

Miss Brenyon: Thank Miss 
Ashman, friends: In any discussion of 
the Index to Legal Periodicals the sec- 


you. 


tion devoted to the arrangement of 
articles under subjects deserves our 
careful consideration. It is this section 
which, without doubt, is consulted 
most frequently, and it is this sec- 
tion which presently carries the full 
author-title entry for articles, rather 
than the one arranged by author. Fur- 
thermore, the complex nature of a 
subject index warrants such considera- 
tion. This paper is not intended to be 
primarily a critical analysis of the 
subject headings now used in the Jn- 
dex. It is rather an attempt to explore 
them in the light of some principles 
and rules for indexing. 

The work of subject-indexing spe- 
cial periodical literature approaches 
that involved in the treatment of large 
collections of books. This fact justifies 
the employment of methods similar to 
those used in the making of our li- 
brary catalogs. Just as the titles of 
most books indicate clearly the sub- 
ject or subjects with which they deal, 
so do the titles of most papers appear- 
ing in periodicals. Likewise, a mi- 
nority of titles in both groups disguise 
the subject or subjects dealt with. Vol- 
ume 40 of the Jllinois Law Review 
contains a contribution on the compi- 
lation of over-time pay with the title, 
“Algebra and the Supreme Court.” 
Volume 94 of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review carries one de- 
voted to corporate adjustments under 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
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Act entitled, “A Death Sentence or a 
New Lease on Life.’”” Only by complete 
analysis of articles such as these is it 
possible to index them satisfactorily 
under subject. 

Some reference librarians advocate 
the use of subject headings in periodi- 
cal indexes which are similar to, if not 
identical with, those used in our li- 
brary catalogs. They feel that the 
familiarity of the user with one biblio- 
graphic tool facilitates his use of the 
other. The same argument can be used 
for the selection of similar, if not 
identical, subject headings to those 
employed in the American Digest Sys- 
tem. The lack of a standardized list of 
subject headings for use in law li- 
braries makes any such attempt seem 
impossible. However, I feel sure, in an 
attempt to select the most satisfactory 
subjects for the Jndex, a comparison 
of the headings presently appearing in 
the Index with the subject heading 
lists used in several of our law li- 
braries and with the subjetts in the 
Digest system would prove most help- 
ful. Is it not reasonable to believe that 
the use in the Index of the heading, 
“Colleges and Universities,” especially 
without a cross-reference under “Uni- 
versities,”” even though it is used in the 
Digest, causes some confusion to a 
user when both Library of Congress 
and Columbia lists make use of the 
heading, “Universities and Colleges?” 

The use of a master list of subject 
headings in the indexing of special pe- 
riodical literature cannot be empha- 
sized too greatly. It is true, of course, 
that only a few of the headings will be 
required for the monthly list and that 
fewer entries will appear under head- 
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ings in those issues than in the annual 
or triennial cumulative ones, but the 
use of the same headings and cross- 
references when needed in all issues 
does much to make an index useful. 
Especially, does it make for consist- 
ency in the use of terms and cross- 
references. The proper use of a master 
list would, I believe, eliminate such 
inconsistencies as the following check 
of the last three triennial cumulations 
of the Index reveals. The heading, 
“Advocacy,” is used in the 1940-43 and 
1946-49 issues, but “Advocates and 
Advocacy” is used in the 1943-46 issue. 
Likewise, the headings, “Practice of 
Law” and “Legal Profession,” are 
used in all three issues, but a reference 
from “Lawyers” appears only in the 
issue for 1943-46. 

There is a strong current of opinion 
to support the view that a perfect in- 
dex should consist of subject entries 
alphabetically arranged and most im- 
portant, their subdivisions arranged 
likewise. Unlike a classification in 
which the relationship of subjects is 
expressed by the proximity of entry, 
an index for the sake of quick and 
ready reference must be arranged al- 
phabetically. I feel sure that many 
here would agree, for example, that 
material on the commerce clause of 
the Constitution would be easier to 
locate either under the heading, “Con- 
stitutional Law: U. S.,” arranged un- 
der the letter “C,” rather than as 
Section 10 under the subject, or “Com- 
merce Clause’’ as a subject entered 
under the letter “C’” of the main in- 
dex. (See Example I at the end of this 
paper.) 

If, however, the alphabetical ar- 
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rangement is to achieve maximum 
usefulness, the compiler must employ 
his knowledge of classification to 
weave it together by adequate refer- 
ences to related materials. A plentiful 
and discerning use of cross references 
is greatly to be desired. Does not the 
omission of a reference under “Due 
Process of Law” make it difficult to 
locate material on this subject when 
it is entered under, ‘““Due Process and 
Equal Protection of the Law,” as a 
sub-heading under “Constitutional 
Law: U. S.”? Again is not material 
listed under such headings as, “Ad- 
mission to the Bar,” and “Disbarment 
of Attorneys” somewhat lost without 
a reference under “Attorneys” and 
“Lawyers’’? 

The employment of a knowledge of 
the exact meaning of words is also im- 
portant. Such a knowledge enables a 
compiler to select subject headings 
which adequately cover all particular 
and special uses of a given word. For 
example, the sub-heading, “Punish- 
ment and Prevention of Crime,” un- 
der “Criminal Law” is provided in 
the Index for material on the execu- 
tion of persons; whereas, the heading, 
“Execution,” appears as one for ar- 
ticles dealing with execution for satis- 
faction of judgments. The fact that in 
the 1946-49 issue of the Jndex a paper 
entitled, “Execution of Deeds,” is 
listed under the latter heading, indi- 
cates that another heading, ‘“Execu- 
tion of Instruments,” or a see also 
reference to specific instruments is 
needed. (See Example II at end of 
this paper.) 

The rule for entry under the most 
specific subject is one that is fre- 
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quently overlooked. It is, however, an 
important one and should be applied 
both in the case of extensive subjects 
headings. 


and geographic For ex- 


ample, ““Choses in Action,” used as a 
heading itself, not as a sub-heading 
under ‘Personal Property,” is to be 
desired. Again the headings, “Chi- 
cago,” “China,” and “Scotland,” not 
“Chicago” under “U. §S.—Illinois,” 
“China” under “Asia,” and ‘“Scot- 
land” under “Great Britain,” are to 
be favored. (See Example III at end 
of this paper.) 

It is apparent that headings in the 
Index to Legal Periodicals, such as, 
and Award,” “Bank- 
ruptcy,” “Carriers,” “Divorce,” ‘“Mo- 
“Landlord and Tenant,” 
and “Trusts and Trustees,” 
should be broken down. A study of all 
such headings in the light of the rule 


“Arbitration 
nopolies,”’ 
“Torts, 


mentioned above would make for a 
far better index. In addition, a review 
should be made with this rule in mind 
of the non-alphabetical breakdowns 
presently used under subjects, such 
as, “Constitutional Law,” “Corpora- 
tions,” and “Taxation.” 

Magazine articles frequently deal 
with a subject as of a particular ge- 
ographic area. For these papers the 
only satisfactory listing can be the 
entry under both the subject and the 
country, state, etc. If this ideal cannot 
be achieved because of the lack of 
space, entry under subject, with, if 
possible, a reference under the place, 
should be favored for articles on 
Anglo-American law. Since research is 
carried on in foreign law to a larger 
extent by the examination of legal 
systems as of particular countries, it 
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would appear more satisfactory to 
favor entry under place for articles in 
this field. 

Multiple entry of articles should be 
avoided whenever possible. Here 
again references prove most helpful. 
For example, with “Wages,” as a see 
also reference under “Labor Law,” 
and “Labor Law,” as a see also refer- 
ence under, “Wages,” there is no need 
for an article entitled, “Minimum 
Wage Legislation in Great Britain,” 
to be entered under both headings. 
This example is taken from the issue 
covering July, 1950, to January, 1951. 
(See Example IV at end of this 


paper.) 
It is often difficult to make a choice 
between synonyms, but a_ choice 


should be made, with a reference un- 
der one to the other. Shall it be “Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons” with a reference 
from “Doctors” or vice versa? Shall it 
be “Gambling” with a reference from 
“Gaming,” or vice versa? (See Ex- 
ample V at end of this paper.) 

Compound names offer difficulty 
also, and cannot be so easily cared 
for. Since, however, inversion tends 
toward classification, entry under the 
first is apt to be the better one; for ex- 
ample, “Liability Insurance,” not “In- 
surance, Liability”; “Income ‘Tax,” 
not “Taxes, Income.” (See example 
V at end of this paper.) 

In the case of two subjects exactly 
opposite to the other, favor the use of 
one, with a qualifying phrase after 
it, and a reference from the other; for 
example, “Vivisection (Advocacy of) ” 
and “Vivisection (Opposition to) ”’ to- 
gether with 
“Vivisection 


“Anti-Vivisection,” see 
(Opposition to). (See 
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Example V at end of this paper.) 
Closely allied to subject entries are 
form entries. They may be used also 
as subjects. Though numerous entries 
of this kind are not usually required 
in periodical indexing, there are some 
which prove to be extremely useful. In 
the index with which we are con- 
cerned, lists under headings such 
as, “Bar Associations,” “Biography,” 
“Book Reviews,” and “Cases” are de- 
sirable. I do not know why some years 
ago a separate section devoted to book 
reviews was established. It is my hope 
that for the sake of quick and ready 
reference, book reviews may be listed 
under that heading which appears in 
the subject section, and that the list 
of cases likewise may be found under 
the “C” alphabet in the main alpha- 
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bet. (See Example VI at end of this 
paper.) 

Your Committee recognizes the 


need for a revision of the subject head- 
ings now used in the /ndex. I believe 
that a worthwhile revision can be 
achieved if the points set forth in this 
paper are carefully observed in the 
preparation of an authoritative list; 
namely, choice of specific entry as 
against entries suggestive of classifica- 
tion, choice of words which ade- 
quately describe the subjects, omission 
of a double entry whenever possible, 
the plentiful but discerning use of 
cross references, and the alphabetical 
arrangement of both main and sub- 
ordinate entries. 


(Applause) 


EXAMPLES FOR 
SUBJECT HEADINGS IN THE INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS. 
I. Alphabetical breakdown under Subject. 


Now 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW: United States 
I. Establishment and Amendment of 
Constitutions. 
II. Construction, Operation and Enforce- 
ment of Constitutional Provisions. 
III. Distribution of Governmental Powers 
and Functions. 
IV. Police Power. 
V. Personal, Civil and Political Rights. 
VI. Vested Rights. 
VII. Obligation of Contracts. 
VIII. Retrospective and Ex Post Facto Laws. 
IX. Privileges or Immunities and Class 
Legislation. 
X. Commerce Clause. 
XI. Due Process & Equal Protection of 
the Laws. 
XII. Right to Justice and Remedies for 
Injuries. 
XIII. Right to Trial by Jury. 
XIV. Searches and Seizures. 
XV. Taxation. 





Suggesied 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW: United States 
I. Commerce Clause. 
II. Construction, Operation and Enforce- 
ment of Constitutional Provisions. 
III. Distribution of Governmental Powers 
and Functions. 
IV. Due Process & Equal Protection. 
V. Establishment and Amendment of 
Constitutions. 
VI. Obligation of Contracts. 
VII. Personal, Civil and Political Rights. 
VIII. Police Power. 
IX. Privileges or Immunities and Class 
Legislation. 
X. Retrospective and Ex Post Facto Laws. 
XI. Right to Justice and Remedies for 
Injuries. 
XII. Right to Trial by Jury. 
XIII. Searches and Seizures. 
XIV. Taxation. 
XV. Vested Rights. 
or 
COMMERCE 
COMMERCE CLAUSE 
COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 
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II. Use of words with more than one meaning must be clear. 


Now 
EXECUTION 
Civil arrest and execution against the 
person. 


Equitable execution in the County Court. 
Execution of Deeds. 
Orders of court and garnishee process. 


Ill. Example of Specific Entry. 
CHOSES IN ACTION 


not 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I. Choses in Action. 


Suggested 
EXECUTION FOR SATISFACTION OF 
JUDGMENTS 
Civil arrest 
person. 
Equitable execution in the County Court. 
Orders of court and garnishee process. 
or 
EXECUTION 
See also DEEDS. 
Civil arrest and 
person. 
Equitable execution in the County Court. 
Orders of court and garnishee process. 


and execution against the 


execution against the 


CHINA 
not 


ASIA—CHINA 


IV. Adequate References make Double Entries unnecessary. 


Now 
LABOR LAW 

See also Arbitration and Award: Collective 
Bargaining: Master and Servant: Strikes 
and Trade Disputes: Trade 
Unions: Wages. 

“Belo” primer for 1950. 

Criteria in wage rate determinations. 

Mimimum wage legislation in Great Bri- 
tain. 


Boycotts: 


etc. 
WAGES 
See also Labor Law. 
“Belo” primer for 1950. 
Criteria in wage rate determinations. 
Minimum wage legislation in Great Bri- 
tain. 
etc. 


Suggested 
WAGES 
See also Labor Law. 
Criteria in wage rate determinations. 
Minimum wage legislation in Great Bri- 
tain. 
etc. 


V. Synonyms, compound words and words with exactly opposite meanings. 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS with reference from DOCTORS 


or 


DOCTORS with reference from PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


GAMBLING with reference from GAMING 
or 
GAMING with reference from GAMBLING 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE with reference from INSURANCE, LIABILITY 
or m 
INSURANCE, LIABILITY with reference from LIABILITY INSURANCE lik 
Now Suggested ” 
VIVISECTION VIVISECTION (ADVOCACY OF) 
Anti-vivisection propaganda handicaps sci- 
ence. VIVISECTION (OPPOSITION TO) 
— P . yo 
Anti-vivisection propaganda handicaps sci- i 
ence. . 
Sa 
with reference: a 
ANTI-VIVISECTION th 
See Vivisection (Opposition to) th 
: a , , ‘ ti 
VI. Separate Sections now to be included in Main Alphabet. ; 
1S, 
Now Suggested n 
BOOK REVIEWS BOOK REVIEWS = 
See also Book Review Index at end of Issue. Abbott, Charles C. In 
Financing business during the transition. tk 
1946 M 
Abelarde, Pedro E. ° 
American tariff policy towards the Phil- tr 
ippines, 1898-1946. 1947 
Abrahamsen, David al 
Crime and the human mind. 1944 a 
etc, al 
; hi 
CASES now in separate section In main Index 
CASE LAW ” 
See Precedents II 
I 
CASES 
A & A Cab Operating Co. v. Drake (Okla) as 
192 Pac (2d) 1004. 
Ia L Rev 34:541-5 Mr ’49 N 
Okla L Rev 1:216-19 Ag "48 
Abdale, Estate of (Cal.) 170 Pac (2d) 9. es 
Calif L Rev 34:766-8 D 46 te 
Abdul Rahim v. King-Emperor (1946) 62 
LR Bi. f 
etc, 7 
B. X. Corp. v. Aetna Ins. Co., 63 N Y U 
Supp (2d) 14. g 
Colum L Rev 47:153-4 Ia °47 
Babcock v. Tam, 156 F (2d) 116. " 
Tex L Rev 25:534-7 My °47 ] 
Wash L Rev 21:239-40 N '46 t 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., and United Stone 
& Allied Products Workers of America ¢ 
C.1.0., Matter of, 77 N.L.R.B. (May 13, r 
1948) 0 


etc, 
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PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you very 
much, Miss Benyon. Would anyone 
like to discuss the points brought out 
in Miss Benyon’s paper? 

Mr. Cuarces A. McNass: I would. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. McNabb. 

Mr. McNass: I think Miss Ben- 
yon'’s suggestions would improve the 
Index. Some, I don’t think are neces- 
sary. I don’t see any reason for having 
a book review in one place rather 
than another; you can usually find 
them easily. Regardless of how beau- 
tiful or perfect a subject heading list 
is, I would suggest the Committee 
not get too enthusiastic about it be- 
cause if any violent changes are made 
in any of the subsequent editions, I 
think people like myself and Mr. 
Marke are going to be completely frus- 
trated, going from one to the other. 

If you start from 1930 to date, it is 
always disconcerting to have to stop 
and look up another set of subject 
headings. It may be that we have stuck 
ourselves with a series of subject head- 
ings which are inadequate, but if we 
make too great a change in them we 
are going to defeat the entire work. 

Mr. DrRuMMonp: In answer to that, 
Mr. McNabb, you may not realize just 
what has been going on; we have tried 
to make it painless. We haven’t heard 
anything of these big things. The 
Committee will welcome any sugges- 
tions. We would appreciate very much 
getting specific examples of what is 
wrong. It is much too easy to say, “I 
just can’t find things,” or, “We're get- 
ting more for our money somewhere 
else.” I find it very difficult to get 
results out of anybody. A committee 
of five can do it, but no one person. 
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Mr. McNass: I would be very hap- 
py to give a lot of specific examples. 

Mr. DrumMmonp: Send them in, 
then; we should be glad to have them. 

Mr. McNass: I'm afraid that if you 
change them too much you will de- 
feat your purpose. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: You haven't been 
defeated this last year, have you? 

Mr. McNass: No, but the changes 
haven't been very great. I am thinking 
of a complete revision. While this 
might be desirable from some stand- 
points, also it might be undesirable. 
The West Publishing Company has 
an index of subjects with which I 
know they are not happy and for 
which they would like to originate 
another, but I notice they do not do 
it for that very reason; they are very 
cautious about it, because it is almost 
an impossible task to go from one to 
another. I think we should take it 
very easy and cautiously, even if it 
makes for another three-year situation. 

MEMBER: Miss Benyon has _ pro- 
posed very few changes. It’s my un- 
derstanding that our subjects, as now 
used, will appear in one form or an- 
other, so if you’re using the same 
key word all the way through there 
isn’t going to be a real gap, because 
the word is going to appear; if it isn’t 
used, you will see, “See something 
else.” 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. Marke. 

Mr. Marke: In view of the fact that 
you are changing subject headings, 
would it be possible to list in the very 
beginning of each publication, the 
various subject headings used? 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. 
mott. 


McDer- 
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Mr. McDermott: It seems to me 
the proposed changes are very few, 
and could easily be followed. 

Mr. DruMMoND: In order to save 
money, we are confined to 80 pages, 
and we thought it more important to 
list in approved form all the periodi- 
cals in two pages. 

Mr. Marke: I know the researcher 
often wonders if he has exhausted all 
the subjects indexed; there’s no way 
of checking. 

Memser: How about your card cat- 
alogue—do you there have a separate 
list of subject headings? 

Mr. Bitner: I suggest that they 
publish for the benefit of libraries that 
want it, a separate list that will at- 
tempt to pay for itself. 
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Mrs. Meira G. PiMs_eur (Colum- 
bia University Law Library, New 
York, N. Y.): That would have to be 
constantly changed, too. 

Miss Benyon: It would be my idea 
to have an authoritative list which 
could be issued as Mr. Bitner said. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: I'm sorry to 
bring the discussion to a close. We are 
deeply grateful to all the speakers. Is 
there anything additional, Mr. Drum- 
mond? 

Mr. DrumMonp: Nothing, except to 
ask again that you let us know if 
there is something you don’t like 
about the Index. 

(The formal report of the Commit- 
tee on the Index to Legal Periodicals 
follows.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE INDEX TO LEGAL 
PERIODICALS 1950-51 


The report of this Committee for 
1949-50 defensively explained that the 
deficit of $4,938.17 reported by the H. 
W. Wilson Company for the year end- 
ing with the July 1949 three-year vol- 
ume was due to an unexpected in- 
crease in the size of the Index. This 
year we are happy to report that the 
financial statement of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company for the year ending with 
the July 1950 annual volume indicates 
that our net income from the pub- 
lishers was $2,176.19. However, since 
$2,000.00 had been advanced for the 
payment of editorial salaries only 
$176.19 is shown payable to the Associ- 
ation as of October 9, 1950, the date 
of the statement. Since that date the 
Association has received advances to- 
talling $4,500.00. It is believed that 


the year ending with the 1951 annual 
volume will produce a net income 
from the publishers which will pro- 
vide a substantial payment to the As- 
sociation after deduction of the above 
$4,500.00 advance. This will mean 
that a much smaller advance will be 
required during 1951-52 and there is 
good reason to believe that the need 
for advances from the publisher will 
cease thereafter. 

The contract with the H. W. Wil- 
son Company for the publication of 
the Index to Legal Periodicals* is 
effective until July 31, 1952 with an 
automatic renewal for 3 years unless 
terminated not less than 90 days be- 
fore July 31, 1952. It is therefore rec- 


*See 43 Law Lisprary JourNAL at 68 for 
full text of contract. 
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ommended that the Executive Board 
of the Association and the Committee 
consider the renewal or cancellation 
of this contract early enough so that 
a decision can be reached prior to 
May 2, 1952. 

The resignation of Miss Jessie I. 
Wharton, Executive Editor, effective 
September 16, 1950, was regretfully re- 
ceived. The Association is deeply in- 
debted to Miss Wharton for her out- 
standing contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals. We were indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing an extremely able replacement for 
Miss Wharton in the person of Miss 
Iris V. Azian who had served as Assist- 
ant to the Executive Editor since De- 
cember 1949. Miss Azian was appoint- 
ed Executive Editor and Miss Jeanne 
Maloney was appointed Assistant to 
the Executive Editor as of October 1, 
1950. Miss Maloney is a graduate of 
Boston University Law School and a 
member of the Massachusetts Bar. 

The main efforts of the Committee 
during 1950-51 have been devoted to 


the improvement of subject heading 
and of indexing. Each issue of the 
Index has been analyzed and com- 
ments and suggestions sent to the 
Executive Editor. Many of these sug- 
gestions have been adopted and others 
which involve policy decisions will be 
discussed by the Committee when it 
meets in Boston at the time of the 
Annual Meeting of the Association. 
Miss Elizabeth V. Benyon, who has 
served as sub-committee of one on 
subject headings in the Jndex, will 
have ready for the Boston meeting a 
report on the principles involved in 
the selection and arrangement of sub- 
ject headings in the Jndex. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Forrest L. DRUMMOND, Chairman 

ELIZABETH V. BENYON 

‘THOMAS S. CHECKLEY 

CARROLL C. MORELAND 

HELEN NEWMAN 

ARTHUR C. PULLING 

BERNICE E. WEATHERHOLT 

GERTRUDE E. Wooparp 
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PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Are there any 
announcements? 

Mr. Doo.rey: Just one about the 
trip which is about to start. We are 
scheduled to leave at 11:45. 

(The meeting adjourned at 11:40 
o'clock.) 

SIGHT SEEING TOUR TO 
CONCORD, LEXINGTON 
AND BUNKER HILL 
The program of the 1951 annual 
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meeting of the American Association 
of Law Libraries for Tuesday, June 
26, provided a pleasant interlude for 
a visit to nearby places of historical 
interest. A tour of Boston was fol- 
lowed by luncheon at the Wayside 
Inn, Sudbury, made notable by Haw- 
thorn’s Tales and a trip to Concord, 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, and other 
famous land marks of the Revolution- 
ary War. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 
June 26, 1951 


The meeting was called to order 
in the Sheraton Room, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, at eight-forty o’clock by Presi- 
dent Ashman. 

AsHMAN: Mr. Putnam 
has an announcement to make about 
changes in schedule. 

Mr. Puiture A. PutNAM (Harvard 
Law Library, Cambridge, Mass.) : 
The visit to the Law School Library, 
instead of being after the luncheon, 
is going to be from 11:00 to 12:30, 
and then the buffet luncheon, which 
will be served in the Main Reading 
Room of Langdell Hall, will be from 
12:30 until 2:00, and the program in 


PRESIDENT 


the Court Room will be as scheduled, 
except that Mr. Conant left yesterday 
for Australia and will be unable to 
address us. Mr. Arthur Pulling, Direc- 
tor of Harvard Law School Library, 
will welcome us, however, to the Law 
School Library. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you Mr. 
Putnam. We are privileged tonight to 
hear a discussion of the chapters’ ac- 


tivities. Much of the important work 
of the organization is carried on at 
the local level. Since they issue no 
publications, we are not entirely fa- 
miliar with what they are doing. Mr. 
Francis J. Rooney, Librarian, Loyola 
University School of Law, Chicago, 
Illinois, will conduct the meeting on 
chapter activities. Mr. Rooney. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: I am one of the 
younger members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, while 
my looks might belie that statement. 
I have been a member of this Associa- 
tion for only five years, although I 
was a law librarian for a good many 
years before that. I am pleased to have 
this opportunity, however, of being 
here in this capacity because since I 
have joined the Association I have 
found that it is of immeasurable bene- 
fit to law librarians, particularly those 
of the smaller libraries. Furthermore 
in our local chapter, we have found 
that we can get a great deal of help 
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and a lot of enjoyment, and at the 
same time make the librarians’ work 
much easier and more pleasant. 

I am sorry to say that Mr. DiCanio, 
who had planned to report on our 
chapter, is feeling the effects of some 
Boston bug and consequently cannot 
be at the meeting, so I shall give a 
brief report of our activities during 
the past year, the fourth year of the 
chapter in Chicago. 

We have, at the present time, 36 
members. The list includes members 
as follows: associate 8, bar librarians 7, 
government librarians 3, firm librar- 
ians 2, and university librarians 16. 
It might be interesting to know that 
one-sixth of our chapter is present 
at this meeting, as well as a prospec- 
tive member who I waylaid yesterday. 

The Chicago Association meets four 
times a year: October, December, Feb- 
ruary, and April. At our October 
meeting we had several of the mem- 
bers who were at Seattle give a resume 
of their impressions; and we also had 
a brief descriptive sketch of each of 
the new national officers. At the De- 
cember meeting we had the oppor- 
tunity and pleasure of meeting the 
national officers at a luncheon, while 
they were in Chicago at the Execu- 
tive Board meeting. 

In February we had an evening 
meeting at Northwestern University 
Law School and inspected the library 
there. In April we held the annual 
election of officers followed by a dis- 
cussion of the relation of the law 
school library to the general library. 
We also had a report on the Use and 
Loan policy of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Law Librarians. I would like 
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to have Mr. Roalfe give us a few brief 
statements about that Use and Loan 
policy, because it was by his commit- 
tee that it was established. 

Mr. WiLuiAM R. ROoALFE (North- 
western University Law Library, Chi- 
cago, Illinois): This is news to me. A 
few minutes ago Mr. Rooney said 
something about a report on this pol- 
icy. I thought he was sounding me out 
as to whether he should say some- 
thing about it. I can, however, report 
briefly on it because of the fact that 
I have been very much interested in 
it. We have worked it out in our own 
way in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
It is not at all revolutionary, and | 
am certain it has been used in other 
communities. 

When the Association was organ- 
ized, we had in mind the idea of get- 
ting together occasionally in order to 
get better acquainted and be able to 
deal with each other on better terms. 
However, we expected to carry the ac- 
tivities of the Association beyond that 
point. We had two thoughts in mind 
in connection with the statement of 
Use and Loan. First, we wanted to 
work out an understanding as to our 
policies on inter-library loans, loans 
which we were able to make more lib- 
eral than would be possible if books 
were going to be sent a distance. | 
don’t want to exaggerate the number 
of loans that take place in Chicago. 
Each of the four major libraries has 
in its own collection the materials 
ordinarily needed by its own clientele. 
However, through this lending of ma- 
terials we are able to serve our public 
more effectively than would otherwise 
be the case. 
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As between these libraries, the loan 
policy is quite liberal; we lend any 
book that we can spare, unless it is 
too rare to take the risk of loss. If a 
library receives but one copy of a 
legal periodical and it is sent to the 
bindery, it is obviously away for a 
limited period of time. In such case 
we will loan the periodical to the 
library while its own is out. We have 
crystallized this loan policy in a state- 
ment that appears in writing, and one 
to which we all subscribe. 

The second feature, also embodied 
in the written statement is referred to 
by the term, “use.” We mean there 
the privileges of using the library that 
we accord to persons to whom we are 
not primarily responsible. In other 
words, each of the two law school li- 
braries carries the major responsibility 
for its students and faculty. The two 
major practitioners libraries carry the 
responsibility for service to the bar. 
However, for occasional use the com- 
bined resources of the four libraries 
are available to all. 

In application this means that a 
faculty member or student may occa- 
sionally use books in one of the prac- 
titioners libraries or lawyers may use 
the law school libraries. We have also 
taken a further step emphasizing our 
areas of specialization, so that as the 
years go by the total book stock of the 
Chicago area may be much greater 
than otherwise would be possible. For 
example, the University of Chicago 
has the outstanding statutory collec- 
tion in the area. The Chicago Law 
Institute has a_ fine 
British 


collection of 
materials, North- 
western has the largest collection of 


Colonial 


non-English language materials and 
the Chicago Bar Association has the 
most extensive collections of records 
and briefs. For occasional use, that 
entire book stock is available to any- 
one who is entitled to use any one of 
the four libraries. 

I believe this covers the situation. 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: Thank you, 
Mr. Roalfe. The report of the Caro- 
linas chapter was to be given by Miss 
Corry. However, we heard a very ex- 
cellent statement last night of its ac- 
tivities by Mr. Gardner, which I think 
presented the good work that is being 
done down there very well. 

The report of the Association of 
Law Librarians of New England is to 
be given by Mr. Putnam, the present 
president, and Miss Beeson, the past 
president. Miss Beeson will first give 
the report, and Mr. Putnam will fol- 
low with the discussion. 

Miss Eunice W. Beeson (Librarian, 
United States Court of Appeals, First 
Circuit, Boston, Mass.): I have the 
report of the Law Librarians of New 
England. During the third year of the 
formal organization of the New Eng- 
land Law Librarians three meetings 
were held. The first was November 8, 
in the Wright Reading Room in the 
Student Center Building at Northeast- 
ern University. Dinner was served, fol- 
lowed by a business meeting. Our 
speaker was Dean Lowell S. Nicholson 
of the Northeastern University Law 
School, who spoke on “The Organiza- 
tion of the Bar in Massachusetts and 
Metropolitan Boston,” a very inter- 
esting subject to all those present. We 
all enjoyed the hospitality of North- 
eastern very much. Before this meet- 
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ing, the Local Arrangements Commit- 
tee met for an initial briefing on the 
plans for the convention, June 25 to 
28. Mr. Dooley and Mr. Pulling, co- 
chairmen, led the discussion. 

A spring meeting which was out- 
standing was held in Worcester, 
March 30, at the invitation of the Di- 
rectors of the Worcester County Law 
Library Association, Carl E. Wahl- 
strom, Philip H. Breen and Howard 
W. Cowee, and the Librarian, James 
H. Tibbetts. Some of the members 
took the opportunity of visiting 
Worcester earlier in the day to see the 
Art Museum and the Antiquarian So- 
ciety Library. I am sure that any of 
you who haven't been to Worcester 
would certainly enjoy a visit there. 
Worcester County Law Library held 
open house, and we especially enjoyed 
that part of the afternoon. We were 
impressed by the large circlar table in 
the middle of the room which was 
formerly continuously reserved for the 
late Chief Justice Rugg, a member of 
the Supreme Judicial Court from 
1906-1938, Chief Justice from 1911- 
1938. 

Dinner was served at the Sheraton 
Hotel. The speaker of the evening was 
Judge Carl E. Wahlstrom, Senior 
Judge of Probate for Worcester Coun- 
ty and Chairman of the Directors of 
the Library Association. He inspired 
us with his talk on “American Fron- 
tiers of Today.” This meeting was also 
preceded by a meeting of the Local 
Arrangements Committee. 

The annual meeting was held June 
4, with dinner at the Smith House 
in Cambridge. Election of officers was 
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held, the slate having been presented 
by a nominating committee consisting 
of: Miss Margreta Hughes, Chairman, 
Miss Barbara Dunsford and Mr. 
Stephen Morrison. The new officers 
for the year 1951-52 are: president, 
Mr. Philip A. Putnam, Harvard Law 
School; vice-president, Miss Katherine 
Warren, Yale Law School; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Lois Peterson, Massa- 
chusetts State Library; director, Mr. 
Dennis A. Dooley, Massachusetts State 
Library. The retiring president auto- 
matically becomes the second director. 

The guest speaker at this meeting 
was Professor Thomas F. Lambert of 
the Boston University School of Law. 
He spoke to us eloquently about the 
Nuremberg trials, in which he actively 
participated as a member of the staff 
representing the United States. 

Our chief project has been to pre- 
pare for the convention June 25-28, 
and every member of the Chapter was 
considered to be a member of the Lo- 
cal Arrangements Committee for this 
purpose. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: Mr. Putnam, 
have you something to add? 

Mr. Putnam: I think I have very 
little to add to what Miss Beeson has 
said. As you probably gathered from 
the report, I have been president for 
three weeks, and during that time we 
have been thinking almost entirely of 
this convention. However, we hope to 
become better acquainted this year, to 
extend our Association, and to make 
our regional group more useful. 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: I see Mr. Gard- 
ner has come into the room. Have 
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you anything to add on the activities 
of the Carolinas chapter, Mr. Gard- 
ner? 

Mr. Garpner: I understood that 
Miss Corry, President of our Chapter, 
was to be with us. I assume she hasn’t 
come; perhaps the same thing hap- 
pened to her that happened to a man 
down in North Carolina. There was 
an old grandfather in North Carolina, 
and a northern sportsman was visiting 
down there. He was invited by some 
mountaineers to go hunting. He 
thought it would be a good experi- 
ence, so he went out with them early 
one morning, with his full equipment, 
all ready for the hunt. Much to his 
surprise when he arrived at the meet- 
ing place, he couldn’t see any dogs. 
He looked around, and sure enough, 
there weren’t any dogs at all. He said, 
“What are we going to hunt with?” 

The mountaineers didn’t seem at 
all disturbed, but just said, “We’re 
going to use Grandpaw.” “What!” 
said the sportsman. “Grandpa! I never 
heard of such a thing.” “Well, you 
wait and see,” said the hunters, “he’s 
better than any dog you ever saw.” 
They waited around for awhile, and 
finally the old man came along. 
Nothing was said, and they started off. 
The boys said, “Just stay behind 
Grandpaw, and when he stops, he’s 
pointing.” The sportsman was puz- 
zled, but followed along, still missing 


’ 


the dogs. 

They went on and suddenly Grand- 
paw went into a dead stance. They 
waved to the stranger. One of them 
leaned said, “Fan out. 


over and 


Grandpaw is better than a dog; he 





gives everybody a chance at a shot.” 
So Grandpaw flushed the covey, and 
there were plenty of birds. This went 
on more or less all day; Grandpaw 
would locate the birds, flush them, 
and they’d all get a shot. Finally, they 
all got their limit and returned home. 
“That beats anything I ever saw,” 
said the stranger after they got back. 
“I have a friend up north, and I'd 
like him to see this,” he said. “If I 
tell him about it, he’ll accuse me of 
being a liar. I’ve got to bring him 
down here, maybe around Christmas, 
but I want to make sure right now 
that you'll be here and can take us 
out.” 

So the arrangements were made, 
and around Christmas time they re- 
turned, full equipment as usual, every- 
thing in shining, first-class order, 
ready for the hunt. The mountaineers 
turned up, and they said they were 
ready. The northerner looked around. 
‘“‘Where’s Grandpaw?” he said. “We 
ain’t taking Grandpaw,” they told 
him. ““What’s the matter?” asked the 
sportsman. “Here I make arrange- 
ments way ahead of time, and brought 
my friend down here, and now you 
tell me Grandpaw isn’t here.” “We've 
got dogs,” the boys said. 

“I don’t want dogs,” said the man. 
“I want Grandpaw.” “He ain’t here,” 
they told him. “He can’t go.” ““What’s 
the matter?” the man asked. “Why 
can’t Grandpaw go?” “Well, to tell 
you the truth,” they said, ‘“Grandpaw 
took to running with the rabbits.” 
(Laughter) 

Well, we’ve had a grand year, al- 
though not quite as active as other 
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chapters. Our membership is spread 
rather wide in area, and rather small 
per square mile, but all are quite in- 
terested in the work. Last year we had 
an interesting experience. Most of our 
meetings in the past have been held in 
North Carolina. Last year we went to 
South Carolina and met with the 
South Carolina group at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, and we re- 
ceived the hospitality of the School 
of Law, as well as the librarians in 
that area. We added some new mem- 
bers at that meeting. 

We were supposed to meet again 
this spring, a joint meeting with Duke 
University and the University of 
North Carolina, but because of the 
expansion program at the University 
of North Carolina that program was 
postponed until fall. I think I can 
report with some assurance that the 
fall meeting will be an expanded pro- 
gram. We hope to have Miss Francis 
Farmer from Virginia, and_ possibly 
some of the other librarians of that 
area. It is entirely possible that at the 
fall meeting we will expand the area 
that is included in the present Caro- 
lina group, increasing the member- 
ship of that group area coverage; 
within the present geographical area 
we are rather limited. 

The group is small still, but its 
number is increasing, and the interest 
is at a very high point. We still have 
very excellent meetings, and _ profit 
greatly from the exchange of ideas. 
There have been a number of changes 
in personnel, and that, to some extent, 
has broken the continuity of our pro- 
gram. We have a number of young 
people coming in who are not as fa- 
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miliar with the work as the older ones, 
and it has taken some time to familiar- 
ize the new-comers with the work and 
acquaint them with what we are try- 
ing to do; but the chapter is still 
very much alive and functioning, I 
am glad to report, Mr. Chairman. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: Thank you, 
Mr. Gardner. The report of the Law 
Librarians Society of Washington, D. 
C., will be given by Miss Lois G. 
Moore, President. 

Miss Lois G. Moore (Librarian, 
Tax Court of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C.): The Law Librarians 
Society of Washington, D. C. held five 
meetings last year. Usually, they were 
dinner meetings. The September 
meeting, the initial meeting of the 
year, was held at the home of our 
President, Mrs. Rebecca L. Notz. It 
was a garden party, and our national 
officers, Miss Newman and Miss Fin- 
ley reported on the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries. 

The guest speaker at our dinner 
meeting in November was Major Ber- 
nard R. Kennedy, Director of the 
Federal Register, Division of the Na- 
tional Archives. His address, which 
was published in the Law Liprary 
JouRNAL, was concerned with the Fed- 
eral Register, the Code of Federal 
Regulations, and the Statutes at 
Large, which are published under his 
supervision. 

Mr. Joseph P. Crockett, of the For- 
eign Bureau, of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, was our guest speaker 
at our dinner meeting in January 
1951. He discussed tax treaty making. 
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His address is to be published in the 
July issue of, ‘““Taxes,’” and perhaps 
in the November issue of the Law LtI- 
BRARY JOURNAL. At this meeting, two 
of our members also told us about 
their work. Mrs. Kathryn White Har- 
ron of the Bureau of National Affairs, 
and Miss Lillian McLaurin, the li- 
brarian of the Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy Depart- 
ment were the speakers. 

Colonel C. H. Donnelly and his wife 
were the guests of honor at our dinner 
meeting in March. Colonel Donnelly, 
who has attended the international 
conferences at Yalta, Potsdam, etc. 
and has been assigned to the Standing 
Group of the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization, described the organiza- 
tion and functions of that group. At 
our annual meeting in May 1951, the 
following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Miss Lois G. Moore, Librarian, 
United States Tax Court; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. John Earner of the Law 
Library, Library of Congress; secre- 
tary, Miss Rose E. Saidman of the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion Library; treasurer, Miss Bertha 
M. Rothe, Law Librarian, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency; and 
board member, for three-year term, 
Mr. Philip Hazelton, Librarian, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Our various committees have been 
very active. The Membership Com- 
mittee presented the names of 11 new 
members. The Legislative Histories 
Committee published the Union List 
of Legislative Histories, including his- 
tories which have been compiled and 
are available for consultation in the 
various government and private law 





libraries in the District of Columbia. 
This 80-page publication has been 
most favorably received. Short reviews 
have appeared in the January issues 
of the Labor Law Journal, the Insur- 
ance Law Journal and Special Li- 
braries, and the publication was in- 
cluded on lists of Matthew Bender & 
Co. and Frederick B. Rothman. It in- 
cludes histories of laws from the fifty- 
ninth into the eightieth Congresses 
and covers the holdings of 30 libraries. 
Earlier lists were printed in the Law 
LiBRARY JOURNAL of November 1946, 
and May 1947. 

The Yearbook Committee has pub- 
lished a yearbook which contains the 
revised constitution and by-laws, lists 
of our members by name and position, 
and lists of our officers and commit- 
tees. 

The Placement Committee made 
recommendations to fill vacancies in 
law libraries of five government agen- 
cies, and one law school. A position in 
the United State Supreme Court 
Library was filled as a result of codper- 
ation between our placement commit- 
tee and that of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. 

As a result of the work of our 
Constitution Revision Committee, our 
constitution and by-laws have been 
completely revised. 

Our Law Library Science, Arrange- 
ments and Publicity Committees have 
been very active, and the Historian 
has started a new loose-leaf Historian’s 
Book. 

The following publications have 
been prepared by our members dur- 
ing the year: 

Fennel, Margaret. Federal laws per- 
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taining to veterans, 1914-50. Washing- 
ton, G. P. O. 1951 (1022 p.) (House 
Doc. 78, 82nd Cong.) 

Margolin, Mollie Z. Internal secur- 
ity laws. Washington, G. P. O. 1951. 
(30 p.) (House Judiciary Committee 
Print.) 

Notz, Rebecca L. Research prob- 
lems, 1950/1951. Washington, Nation- 
al Law Book Co., 1951. (93 p.) 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: We will now 
hear from Mrs. Rebecca L. Notz, who 
is going to add to the statement of 
the Washington Society. 

Mrs. Respecca L. Notz (Washing- 
ton College of Law Library, and Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. 
C.): Miss Moore said I was to speak 
about the Legislative Histories. Is Mrs. 
Prince here? She has the report, I be- 
lieve. I have been asked to mention 
the activities of our local organization. 
We have had a number of special proj- 
ects: first, the Legislative Histories, 
about which Mrs. Prince will tell you, 
and a copy of which we have here for 
you to see; then, the preparation of 
a yearbook of which Miss Moore has 
a copy. This yearbook has been very 
useful as an aid in contacting li- 
brarians in the other libraries. Also, 
our Law Library Science Committee 
has been very active. They had a li- 
brary clinic for all members, and are 
now working on a project for the im- 
provement of facilities for training 
librarians for our local area. Another 
project, now in process, is an attempt 
to improve the status of librarians, 
that is, to improve our classification 
and compensation. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: Mrs. Prince 
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will give the discussion which has 
been prepared by Mrs. Margarett H. 
James. 

Mrs. Huserta A. Prince (Law Li- 
brary, Judge Advocate General, Army, 
Washington, D.C.): Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Association: At 
the request of Mrs. Margarett James, 
Chairman of the Committee, who is 
unable to be here with you this eve- 
ning, I shall read the report which she 
has prepared. 

The Law Librarians’ Society of 
Washington, D.C., received the in- 
spiration which led to its project, “A 
Union List of Legislative Histories,” 
from a meeting on the subject held in 
1945. ‘The increasing interest in legis- 
lative compilations shown by lawyers, 
who used them to meet inquiries from 
the courts as to legislative intent on 
particular laws, had led to the selec- 
tion of the topic for discussion. An 
attorney from the Department of Jus- 
tice, Leon Frechtel, an expert in the 
field, described to the Society the vari- 
ous types of legislative histories and 
their uses, and roused such enthusiasm 
that the Society voted to form a spe- 
cial committee on legislative histories, 
with a view to exploring further the 
resources of its member libraries in 
that field. After discussion, it seemed 
that the most needed information 
about legislative histories that could 
be collected was their location. Ob- 
viously, every library could not com- 
pile all the histories asked for, and it 
was like shooting in the dark to try to 
discover which each library had pre- 
pared, and whether those compiled 
were available to inquirers outside the 
agency. Contrary to some opinion, the 
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work of the agency forms by no means 
a complete clue to the compilations it 
makes. Hence, the idea of a list of 
holdings, or “Union List.” 

The material was collected through 
questionnaires sent out with explana- 
tory letters to local libraries likely to 
have made such compilations. Often, 
however, legislative histories are put 
together in some part of the agency 
other than the library or law library. 
These were, of course, included, where 
possible. A few large law firms which 
have valuable legislative history col- 
lections were included also; others 
would be listed if their work were 
known. 

Ordinarily, a_ legislative history 
consists of the legislative documents 
connected with the enactment of a 
particular law. In Congressional legis- 
lation, there may be collected prints 
of the bill at various stages (usually 
four), two or more reports, hearings, 
if printed, and a copy of the “slip” 
The Congressional discussion 
from the Record is usually but not 
always included. Earlier bills on the 
same subject are generally put in, and 
sometimes executive documents de- 
signed to implement the law are 
added. For instance, I ended a recent 
compilation on the Defense Produc- 
tion Act with certain Executive Or- 
ders and Justice Department circulars. 
However, sometimes a legislative his- 
tory takes a different form. I have seen 
charts analyzing each phrase of a law 
and showing every place where it was 
found in any Congressional docu- 
ment. Any type of legislative history 
considered as such by a codperating 
agency is included in the Union List. 


law. 
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The question of the form in which 
the material was to be presented was 
the subject of considerable discussion 
by the Committee. Finally, a two-part 
scheme was evolved. The first part 
consisted of a brief description of each 
agency represented in the list, with 
address and telephone number for 
ready reference. To each agency was 
assigned a code number, of which 
more hereafter. I have here a couple 
of sample copies of the Union List, 
which you are welcome to inspect. 

The second part of the Union List 
was a list of laws arranged under each 
Congress by public law number; that 
is to say, chronologically. The law 
number is at the left. In separate col- 
umns at the right appear bill number, 
a short title page reference to the 
Statutes at Large, and finally in the 
right-hand column the code numbers 
of every agency having a legislative 
history of the particular law. Whether 
to arrange by law number or by bill 
number was a difficult decision to 
make. Often a law, when finally en- 
acted, really goes back to bills intro- 
duced in several previous Congresses. 
The tort claims bill which became law 
as part of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act in the seventy-ninth Congress 
had over thirty “ancestors” in almost 
every Congress as far back as the sixty- 
eighth. But, after all, while informa- 
tion about such bills is often impor- 
tant in legislative history, it does not 
bear directly on the point of location. 
The form devised by the Committee 
for the first edition of the Union List 
served the purpose of showing hold- 
ings well enough that it was essentially 
unchanged in the second edition. 
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Material for the first edition came to 
the Committee from coéperating li- 
brarians in the form of lists. It was 
found that entries must be transferred 
to cards with uniform headings in or- 
der to bring the material into correct 
the 
mimeographed cards were sent out 
to be filled in, one for each compila- 
tion in each agency. The information 
on these cards was transferred to “mas- 


order. So, for second edition, 


ter cards” showing for each law repre- 
sented, the necessary facts for the list, 
including the code numbers of the 
holding agencies. After editing, it 
proved possible to make the copy di- 
rectly from these cards. 

The editors of the Law Lisrary 
JouRNAL were good enough to print 
the preliminary edition, giving hold- 
ings of 23 libraries, in the issues for 
November 1946 and May 1947. As the 
JouRNAL is not equipped to supply re- 
prints, the second edition was pub- 
lished as a separate pamphlet in De- 
cember, 1950. Samples are on exhibi- 
tion here. You may have seen the blue 
cover, which we consider very hand- 
some. Over thirty libraries are repre- 
sented, and a period of time from the 
fifty-ninth well into the eightieth Con- 
gress, that is, from 1905 to 1947. 

It was unfortunate to see one or two 
excellent sets of listings drop out be- 
tween the first and second editions 
because the libraries that contained 
them had been broken up. We are 
not yet completely civilized in regard 
to documents, for in throwing away 
legislative histories you throw away 
something which can be replaced only 
with great difficulty, if at all. 
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The Union List seems to me an 
excellent example of the possibilities 
of coéperative effort. There was the 
coéperation of many people in many 
agencies in sending us the data—and 
those people were busy, and the list- 
ing was not always a quick or an easy 
job. There was the co6peration of the 
officers of our Society with our Com- 
mittee. Notably, the presidents during 
our period of activity—Mrs. Prince, 
Mr. Hallam, Mrs. Notz—gave us every 
encouragement and many _ valuable 
suggestions. Then there was the har- 
monious co6perative work of the 
members of the Committee. The proj- 
ect was carried out on a volunteer 
basis entirely outside our regular 
working hours, and everyone of us has 
a strenuous full-time job. Yet we used 
standards just as high as we do in our 
paid professional work. If the project 
has merit, aside from the value of the 
information, I think it lies there. 

(Applause) 

Mr. Breuer: Is this material ever 
available to anyone outside this area? 

Mrs. Nortz: In the list in the front 
of the book which describes the facili- 
ties and the rules regulating each li- 
brary, that information is stated. I 
think those libraries that are permit- 
ted to lend outside might be inclined 
to respond. Also added on the front of 
the publication is a notification to the 
effect that copies may be secured from 
Miss Miriam Vance. 

Mr. Breuer: I already have the 
book, but I am interested to know 
what to do with it. 

Mrs. Notz: If you write to the li- 
brary holding the history, you might 
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find that one could lend and another 
could not. It would depend on the 
case. 

Mr. Brever: Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: We will now 
hear from Mr. Cyril McDermott, 
President of the Law Library Associa- 
tion of Greater New York and Li- 
brarian of St. John’s University School 
of Law. Mr. McDermott. 

Mr. McDermortrr: Madam Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen: I had oc- 
casion to read a book on psychology 
recently entitled, Human Behavior. In 
it there is something about how a 
speaker may hold the attention of his 
audience, especially when he comes to 
the microphone armed with several 
pages of paper. He simply discards 
quite openly each piece of paper as 
he progresses, so that the audience has 
more and more hope as time goes on. 
I will do even better than that. I will, 
with all due respect to the efforts of 
my girl Friday in the Law Library 
Association of Greater New York, Mrs. 
Connors, eliminate the entire first 
page. (Laughter) 

I shall simply give you the high- 
lights that I think you will be most 
interested in. First of all, I would like 
to say that we were very much in- 
debted to our old friend, Sidney Hill, 
and the Association of the Bar for 
providing us with a very lovely, com- 
fortable room in which to hold our 
meetings. This was centrally located 
in the City of New York on Thirty- 
fourth Street, the center of Manhat- 
tan. Having listened to the various 
beautiful descriptions of Boston, I 
think I shall try to describe to you the 


locality of the Association of the Bar 
in the City of New York. It is centrally 
located, set in a silver lining of rivers 
—a beautiful gem, in the center of 
Manhattan—bounded on the west by 
the majestic Hudson, and the nearby 
county libraries with the formidable 
Jersey mosquitoes, on the north the 
great universities, and on the east, 
Long Island, the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, St. John’s University and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. On the south we 
have, last but not least, Julius Marke 
—or perhaps I am forgetting our very 
strong members in the large law firms 
of Wall Street and vicinity. 

To a large extent we got along on 
our own talent this year and found 
it invigorating and refreshing. We 
started off with a panel discussion on 
acquisition methods and techniques, 
and having an all-star cast, it drew 
great attendance. Al Borner, who 
really could hold down a discussion 
meeting all by himself, Sidney Hill, 
Fred Rothman, Mr. Pilatski and Mr. 
Price, the chairman. 

Then at the February meeting we 
had Professor Hamlin of the New 
York Law School, who gave an his- 
torical survey of early colonial bar as- 
sociations around New York. At the 
April meeting there was a discussion 
by Harry Bitner of Columbia, on our 
old subject of indexing legal periodi- 
cals. 

As an added attraction we had— 
because we are patriotic as well as the 
people in Boston—an informal talk on 
the role of the library and the librarian 
in civil defense. My wife is very civil 
defense minded, and after all, I live 
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with her, and she asked me to put this 
in as an extra plug so that the rest of 
you people throughout the nation will 
do something about civil defense. Now 
it’s in the record. 

Our annual dinner meeting was 
held in June at the New York Univer- 
sity Faculty Club, and we were the 
guests of Julius Marke at a very inter- 
esting preview of the New York Uni- 
versity. I'll not attempt to contrast it 
with some of the beautiful libraries 
I have seen, or I'll get into trouble. 
Suffice to say, I think it is out of this 
world, but you should go there when 
you go to New York and have him 
give you a personal $10 tour. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Miss Beatrice P. Schmulling, 
of Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby 
and Palmer; vice-president, Mr. Harry 
Bitner, Columbia University Law Li- 
brary; secretary, Mrs. Virginia M. 
Connor, New York Life Insurance 
Company; treasurer, Mr. Jacob S. 
Fuchs, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. The directors 
elected were: Mr. Albert Borner, Jr., 
Miss Lena Keller and Mr. George P. 
Seebach. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: Mr. Harry Bit- 
ner has something to add here. 

Mr. Bitner: I found one discussion 
here very informative, and I would 
like to mention our own policy in the 
New York area on the matter of lend- 
ing material. 

It was originally a gesture on the 
part of Mr. Price to codperate to the 
fullest extent in lending all sorts of 
material to any library, and I think 
it has been found helpful. Mr. Hill 
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has a sound library down there. He, 
however, doesn’t lend material, so we 
have a good many of his friends come 
up and we help them out. Isn’t that 
right, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hitt: That’s right. 

Mr. Bitner: When Mr. Hill can 
help us he does the same thing. He 
lets our boys go down there, look at 
all of those various things deposited 
in the Court of Appeals. Is it all right 
to say that? 

Mr. Hit: “Depository” is the word, 
just for your private information. It’s 
quite all right. 

Mr. Bitner: I was glad to hear Mr. 
Roalfe describe their policy on lend- 
ing because we at Columbia have won- 
dered how far we ought to go along 
that line. I hope they have some 
mimeographed copies of their policy 
available. Our greatest demand _ is 
usually in foreign law. A good many 
of the New York attorneys are in- 
volved in cases requiring foreign law 
and we have been very helpful. Some- 
times they borrow to make microfilm. 
Sometimes they have to have the exact 
book in the court, so we have co- 
operated on that basis. I hope we will 
be able to continue in the future and 
to work out some policy of making the 
materials in all libraries in the New 
York area more available. I hope that 
all the libraries in greater New York 
can coéperate on acquisition and use. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: We will now 
hear from Mr. Ervin H. Pollack, 
President of the Ohio Association of 
Law Libraries and Librarian, Ohio 
State University Law Library. Mr. 
Pollack. 
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Chairman, 
Madam President, ladies and gentle- 


Mr. Poruack: Mr. 


men: The Ohio Association of Law 
Libraries was organized on April 30, 
1949, at a meeting in Columbus. The 
purpose of the group, as articulated 
in its constitution, is “to stimulate a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness among 
law librarians of the state, to promote 
professional growth, and to further 
the development and usefulness of law 
libraries in the state of Ohio.” Some 
thirty-five individuals and institutions 
have joined the Association. 

The first meeting of the Association 
was held on November 10-11, 1950, in 
Columbus. The program included a 
workshop on the repair and preserva- 
tion of books, discussions on insurance 
for law libraries and financing county 
law libraries and a round-table on 
book selection. 

Various standing and special com- 
mittees were formed. Following the 
recommendations of the Activities 
Committee, two projects were started. 
Miss Viola M. Allen, the Law Li- 
brarian of the Dayton Bar Associa- 
tion, has completed a Directory of 
Ohio Law Libraries which will be 
published in the near future. Miss 
Doris R. Fenneberg, Law Librarian 
of the University of Toledo, is prepar- 
ing an Ohio Legal Bibliography. 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
Association was held in Akron on May 
12, 1951. Plans for a program of inter- 
library loans are crystallizing under 
the direction of a special committee. 
The report of the Special Committee 
on Problems Relating to County Li- 
braries presented a preliminary plan 
for surveying the county libraries, 


emphasizing book collection, service 
and personnel needs. Since the county 
libraries are established under statu- 
tory authority, they form an impor- 
tant part of the law library program 
in the state. 

A Law Library Institute is sched- 
uled for September 14 and 15, 1951, at 
the Ohio State University. It will re- 
late to certain practical cataloging 
problems in a law library. 

Finally, it should be emphasized 
that this initial program was self- 
executed, due primarily to the keen 
interest and active participation of 
each member of the Association. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: Are there ques- 
tions any of you wish to ask members 
of the Round Table, or any gems of 
wisdom anybody can give us from the 
floor? 

Mr. Breuer: Will there be any no- 
tices of nation-wide circulation that 
such bibliography has been done? 

Mr. Po.tiack: We plan to go be- 
yond that, for after it is completed, it 
will be published. The particular pro- 
cedure has not yet been worked out, 
but it will be made available to the 
libraries of the state and_ other 
communities. 

Mr. Breuer: There must be much 
useful information that various sec- 
tions of the country have developed, 
if only we knew about it. 

CHAIRMAN Rooney: Are there any 
other questions? It might be interest- 
ing to know we have with us Father 
Joseph Connolly, Acting Dean of St. 
John’s Law School in Brooklyn, who, 
I understand is 100 per cent library- 
minded, and has been attending these 
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sessions. It might be well if we went 
back to our respective deans with an 
account of our proceedings. I can say 
this because my own dean is from Bos- 
ton College and Harvard Law School 
in Cambridge, and I left him back 
home to start the School 
while I visited his home town. 

This session has been extremely in- 


Summer 


teresting to all of us, I am sure, and 
we note the different types of local 
associations. There are the large ones 
in the city, others on the state level; 
the Washington Association is of still 
a slightly different type because of the 
different kind of librarians there; but 
it is possible in almost any locality 
where there are a couple of libraries 
within 50 or 100 miles, to start a local 
Association. I hope that you will all 
go back, those of you who have no as- 
sociations in your vicinity, and see 
what you can do. You'll get a great 
deal of pleasure out of it, and you'll 
be surprised at the number of people 
interested, and you'll also be helping 
the national Association. Most of 
those people want to become members 
of the national Association, although 
they have never been approached so 
far. 

Mr. Hitt: I'd like to correct one 
thing Cyril said up there. He gave the 
geographical jurisdiction of the terri- 
tory of the Law Library Association in 
Greater New York that was incorrect. 
Our boundary is from Yale to Tren- 
ton. Will Miss Coonan, the Secretary 
of this Association, take judicial no- 
tice, please? 

Miss Coonan: We'll be very glad to 
do that, Mr. Hill. 
ASHMAN: 


PRESIDENT Miss Coonan 


has a word to say to you. 
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Miss Coonan: I wish to say I was 
very happy to see the slate of officers 
of one of our chapters this evening, 
and I'd like to take this opportunity 
to ask the chapters, when new officers 
are elected, to send word to the Secre- 
tary. Also, if any amendments are 
made to constitution or by-laws, will 
you send a copy to the Secretary for 
the files? As you probably know, there 
is a provision that the chapters’ by- 
laws must in no way conflict with the 
national constitution. If you do have 
annual reports, will you please send 
copies to me? That’s not mandatory, 
of course, but I would appreciate it. 
Thank you. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: This discussion 
has been mutually profitable to the 
members of the chapters, and has also 
been interesting and informative for 
others. We thank the panel members, 
other participants, and Mr. Rooney. 
Are there any other announcements 
to be made? 

Mr. Marke: I'd like to add, inas- 
much as we have received detailed in- 
formation about University boun- 
daries in New York, and inasmuch as 
Mr. McDermott has also referred to 
our new library plans at New York 
University, that I now extend a cor- 
dial invitation to visit our Law Cen- 
ter if you happen to go to New York 
on your way home. I should be very 
happy indeed to give you either a $10 
tour, or if circumstances don’t allow 
that, then a $2 tour. It’s a new build- 
ing incorporating new ideas, and is 
about the latest thing. I would be very 
happy to greet you, if you come. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Marke. I hope a number of people 
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can take advantage of your kind offer. 
If there are no other announcements, 
the meeting stands adjourned. 

(The meeting adjourned at 10:05 
o'clock.) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
June 27, 1951 
VISIT TO HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY AND HARVARD 
LAW LIBRARY 


On Wednesday morning, June 27, 
the delegates and their guests attend- 


ing the Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
visited Harvard University at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Arthur C. Pulling and the 
members of his staff very graciously 
directed the visitors to points of in- 
terest in the Harvard Law Library in- 
cluding the Treasure Room, the Root 
Room, in which hangs the portrait of 
the late Eldon R. James, and the read- 
ing rooms in Langdell and Austin 
Halls. An opportunity was provided, 
also, to visit the Museum with its 
fabulous collection of glass flowers. At 
noon luncheon was served in Lang- 
dell Hall. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 27, 1951 


The meeting was called to order at 
two-twenty o'clock, in the Court 
Room, Langdell Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, with President 
Ashman presiding. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: I take great 
pleasure in introducing to you the Di- 
rector of the Harvard University Li- 
brary, who received the Honorary De- 
gree of Doctor of Laws at Harvard 
last week. The citation reads as fol- 


lows: 


“Director of the Library of 
Harvard College, Advisor to 
many institutions, acknowledged 
by all as the Librarian of the 


United States.” 


It is a great honor to introduce Mr. 
Metcalf. 


Director Metcalf 
Mr. Metcatr: Miss Ashman, Mem- 


bers of the American Association of 
Law Libraries, it is a great honor to 
be asked to welcome you here. I un- 
derstand I am supposed to welcome 
you to Cambridge, to Harvard Univer- 
sity, and to the Harvard University 
Library. I am not sure that I have any 
right to welcome you to Cambridge. 
In the first place, I don’t live in Cam- 
bridge, although I do work here. How- 
ever, I did sit beside the City Manager 
of Cambridge a few days ago, but I 
neglected to ask him if I could speak 
for Cambridge today. However, I am 
going to take the chance and welcome 
you to Cambridge. 

I am not a Harvard graduate, but 
perhaps I have been at Harvard long 
enough so that I can welcome you to 
Harvard University. Since the Presi- 
dent and the Administrative Vice- 
President and the Provost are away, 
it leaves me as the Senior University 
Officer. We are glad to have you come 
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to the University. As the Senior Off- 
cer of the Harvard University Library 
I have a better right to welcome you 
to the library or to parts of the Uni- 
versity library. We are very glad that 
you are here, and are honored by your 
coming. We hope that you will have 
a good time and will take the oppor- 
tunity this afternoon to see as much 
of Harvard and the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library as you can. You will be 
very welcome. 

I could well stop now, but you know 
librarians always like to talk about 
their libraries, and I am going to tell 
you a little about the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library as a background of 
what you will hear later about the 
Harvard Law School and the Law 
Library here at Harvard. 

The Harvard Library is the oldest 
library in the United States—313 years 
old, the library is. The University is 
315 years old. We are the largest Uni- 
versity library in the United States, 
the largest library in the country, ex- 
cept the Library of Congress, and— 
I’m afraid I’m not proud of this at all 
—the most complicated of any of the 
University libraries. 

As the Director, I am the coérdinat- 
ing and advisory officer for all parts 
of the University Library. I am not 
in any way, shape or manner an ad- 
ministrative officer of the Harvard 
Law School Library, and hope I will 
always have sense enough to avoid try- 
ing to help with the administration 
here. The Law Library has its own 
specialists, and I know nothing about 
law, but I am in a position to keep in 
touch with the Librarian here and try 
to avoid unnecessary duplication be- 
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tween this Library and the rest of the 
University libraries, and things of that 
kind. 

I suppose I am talking a bit out 
of turn here, but those of you con- 
nected with University libraries know 
there is frequently difficulty between 
the law library and the library of the 
University as a whole. We avoid that 
here because I don’t consider that | 
am in any way an administrator of 
the Law Library; I believe that the 
Law Librarian is the one responsible 
for that, the Director of the Law Li- 
brary, and we get along all right, be- 
cause that’s understood. Some of my 
colleagues would condemn me for 
talking in this way, but I am glad to go 
on record to that effect here. 

The central library of the Univer- 
sity, we call the Harvard College Li- 
brary because the University Library 
grew out of it. There are three build- 
ings occupied the main Library of 
Harvard — the Widener Building, 
which is the research center, the 
Houghton Library, our treasure house 
for the central collection, and Lamont 
Library for undergraduates. Those 
three together have something like 40 
per cent of the book resources of the 
University. Closely attached to this 
central library are some twenty li- 
braries belonging to the Departments 
of the College, as distinguished from 
the Departments of the University. 
There are seven libraries in the resi- 
dent houses where the upper classmen 
live. Then, there are fifteen libraries 
belonging to affiliated research institu- 
tions closely connected to it. The 
Comparative Zoology Library has 
200,000 volumes; the Harvard Yench- 
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ing Institute, 250,000, the Arnold 
Arboretum, the Fogg Museum, all 
have their own libraries. The research 
institutions, in short, have about 
three-quarters of a million volumes 
between them, and then the Depart- 
mental libraries belonging to the 
other faculties of the University—Law, 
Business, Medicine, Divinity, Educa- 
tion, etc., have their own number of 
volumes. 

As Director of the University Li- 
brary, I have said I was the coérdinat- 
ing officer. We believe in what we call 
coérdinated de-centralization — two 
long words. The coédrdinating is done 
very largely through a union cata- 
logue in the Widener Building, with 
a messenger service going between the 
different libraries. 

I could go on all afternoon by tell- 
ing you about different parts of the 
Library. The Law School Library is 
the largest of the Departmental librar- 
ies. I can say this more easily than the 
men that follow me—it is a great li- 
brary. We like to think it is more than 
a law library as it branches out into 
other fields. 

Let me say again in closing I am 
very glad to have you come to Har- 
vard, and I welcome you here. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Metcalf. We are deeply grateful 
for your cordial and informative talk, 
and for the pleasant entertainment, 
which we have had at Harvard. 

Our next speaker is Vice-Dean and 
Professor of Law of the Harvard Law 
School. He is the representative of the 
faculty to handle problems that arise 
in the field of student relations with 


the Law School. I present with great 
pleasure Mr. Livingston Hall. 
(Applause) 


Mr. Livingston Hall 

Mr. Hatt: Miss Ashman, Mr. Met- 
calf, and Members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries: First, I 
do want to give you the greetings of 
the Harvard Law School on behalf of 
Dean Griswold and Mr. Pulling. It is 
a great pleasure to have you here, and 
a great pleasure for me to say a few 
words to you, in addition to giving 
you these greetings. 

It seems to me very fitting that law 
librarians should meet at their annual 
meetings at law schools. I don’t know 
of any school in which as large a 
percentage of the total facilities of 
the school and of its financial budget 
are used for library purposes as the 
law school. I know that, because I had 
a rough calculation given me, and 
about 60 per cent of the total building 
space of our law dormitories was used 
for the purposes of our law library. 
Certainly, that is something that must 
be substantially true in other libraries. 

I know also that schools that are try- 
ing to become members of the Associ- 
ation of American Law Schools fre- 
quently find that their most difficult 
problem is in complying with the 
library requirements. So I think it is 
very fitting to have you here. 

There is considerable philosophical 
debate about the nature of law itself, 
whether law is a brooding, omnipres- 
ence in the sky, or whether law is law 
in action, as you see it in the courts 
of the Commonwealth. Then there are 
those who think that law is what the 
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State Street lawyers make it, and as 
some of the students here will make 
it. As far as I’m concerned, it’s a tan- 
gible thing; it exists and can be seen 
in law libraries. It seems to me that 
really is what the law is, and in that 
way you ladies and gentlemen are, in 
the true sense, custodians of what the 
law was yesterday and is today. 

Law students and teachers, of 
course, can’t do a thing without a 
library. They need books. I suppose 
it is equally true that law librarians 
can’t do a thing unless they have stu- 
dents or other people who will finance 
the collection and storage and use of 
the books. Speaking particularly from 
the standpoint of a law school librar- 
ian, which is all I know very much 
about, you find the students have to 
have the library, and that the librar- 
ians have to have the students. If the 
students are to learn law, and the li- 
brarians preserve the law, this is the 
case. 

My own job as Vice-Dean has sev- 
eral times been as tribune of the peo- 
ple, a representative of the law school 
in this syncretic relationship, this un- 
easy relationship, which molds, and 
even warps, to some extent, the part- 
nership. It seems to me sometimes li- 
brarians and students were almost like 
a pair of Siamese twins; neither can 
go very far without taking the other 
along. From the librarian’s stand- 
point, I suppose students constitute 
the greatest danger of law librarians. 
Flood, pestilence and fire come, and 
bookworms do not have the sense to 
just go and chew out that particular 
article. However, students in just 
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about 30 seconds’ time with a pair of 
little scissors can ruin volume after 
volume. In that sense students are a 
great danger to librarians. 

On the other hand, how do librar- 
ians look to students? It seems to me 
as if students thought the librarians 
stood there in order to prevent each 
student from having the volume 
which he wants to use. Students feel 
each one of them should have avail- 
able for his private use one copy of 
each of the volumes all of them want 
at that moment. I suppose librarians 
seem to be people who contrive to op- 
pose them in this desire. 

This problem, as I have analyzed it, 
really is an institutional problem. It’s 
the same kind of problem that exists 
between faculties and students, be- 
tween deans and faculties, between 
presidents and deans, between boards 
of trustees and presidents, and right 
down to the alumnae back of the 
board of trustees. The only way you 
can solve it, of course, is to treat it 
as a problem in human relations and 
evoke tolerance on both sides. 

Two concrete examples had to be 
settled last year. Perhaps my first ex- 
ample will be the more popular with 
my audience today. Our students 
wanted to know if they couldn’t have 
both of our law libraries—Langdell 
and Austin (where there’s the possi- 
bility of smoking) —open until con- 
siderably later at night. Here was a 
problem which concerned the staff as 
well as the students, but it seemed 
best to try to work it out. It was dis- 
cussed with the librarians and _ it 
seemed possible that we could keep 
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the big one open for a longer time 
if we closed the smaller one com- 
pletely in the evening. 

That word was sent to the students: 
to close Austin at five in the after- 
noon and keep Langdell open later 
at night. We talked it over with all 
sides. We didn’t just issue a mandate 
stating the matter was impractical. A 
helpful attitude was developed on all 
sides. We practically put out a pre- 
release on it. Actually, something was 
written about it, posted on all the 
bulletin boards, placed in the Har- 
vard Law School Record in which we 
explained the whole thing, what the 
problem of the Law School was, and 
I’m glad to say that really the solution 
was very successful. We didn’t have 
any kicks at all about the decision, 
with a single exception: could we keep 
the smaller one open until six o’clock? 
That seemed a reasonable thing to 
do, and that’s how it was finally 
worked out, to the satisfaction of both 
sides. 

My other example had to do with 
distribution of mimeographed mate- 
rial for use of the students—the case 
books they use. This material has to 
be produced in quantity, and of 
course, the answer to this for the law 
teachers, is the mimeograph machine. 
Such things have to finance them- 
selves so small charges are made for 
the mimeographed material. It is dis- 
tributed in installments at a cost of 
fifty cents for the first fifty pages, then 
the rest is free. First the students col- 
lect the first fifty pages and pay for 
them, then they get page 51 to 57, and 
so on, but the fifty cents covers it all. 
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You can easily see what an enormous 
headache this is for a law library. It’s 
not too bad for the Five and Ten, but 
law libraries aren’t set up to be the 
receivers of small change from hun- 
dreds of students at various times. Not 
only does it take up a great deal of 
time, but a library is built to keep 
books not to handle dimes and nickels, 
keeping record of whom has paid and 
whom has not, etc. 

So the library people came and 
asked if something couldn’t be done 
to relieve them of the distribution. 
Well, we looked into it, and actually 
there were plenty of other places 
around where we could sell that ma- 
terial to the students. Of course, every- 
thing has to pay its own way. If we 
had to hire someone for the job, who 
would pay for it? Here were different 
students coming at odd times to get 
the issues. When a new thing has just 
been announced, a lot of students 
come in all at once. It seemed to me 
perhaps they should get it at the 
Reading Room in Langdell, a place 
where every student goes every day. 
If there is a waiting line, the student 
can sit down and study law instead 
of wasting his time. It seemed to me 
that equity was really on the side of 
the students. 

So, after discussing the thing with 
the librarians and the students, I 
thought it was fair all around that the 
present system should stay, but with 
one modification—that the material 
not be distributed over week-ends 
when the library staff is on a skeleton 
basis. It seemed to me the students 
had no kick, as they had 60 hours a 
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week in which to pick it up; they 
didn’t have to have the week-ends. So 
it was announced, and there again I 
don’t know whether everybody was 
completely happy, but I do think it 
was the best possible adjustment of 
the situation; sympathetic relation- 
ship had been established. It seems 
to me that’s the cure for handling 
these difficult institutional relation- 
ships—an appreciation of the prob- 
lems of each side. 

There’s one student habit with 
which I have no patience whatever, 
and that’s the abuse of library privi- 
leges. It exists everywhere. It’s diffi- 
cult to get students to feel that books 
cannot be taken by one student with- 
out his hurting someone else. He 
can’t see that any one can be hurt by 
taking the book. I despair completely 
of handling that by education It seems 
to me all you can do is to just keep 
after people, constantly emphasizing 
the rules, give some publicity, and con- 
vince them you really mean business. 
Eventually you might get people to 
realize the hard way that people as a 
whole do feel strongly about it. That’s 
important. 

I don’t know how you get people to 
be unselfish, but I do think you can 
train them to be, if you make them see 
that you yourself think it’s important. 
We catch a few culprits and we are 
really trying to lead students to do 
their part to live up to the relation- 
ship. 

Thank you very much for giving me 
a chance to tell you these things. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: ‘Thank you 
very much, Dean Hall. We appreciate 
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the understanding of our problems in 
the administration of your offices. We 
are grateful to you for coming to 
speak to us. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Arthur C. 
Pulling. He has given me a little state- 
ment to use as an introduction which 
could go as a telegraphic message with- 
out the payment of an additional fee. 
I cannot restrict myself to those few 
words. I know it is not necessary to 
explain the value of his work; the 
libraries in which he has served make 
that obvious. I feel that I have a 
personal relationship to him. He 
worked with the late Helen S. Moylan 
and passed on to her much of his 
knowledge and experience. I had the 
very great fortune to work under her. 
She shared with me whatever she 
could of her own wealth of knowledge, 
so that I have the advantage of a little 
of the reflected glory from Mr. Pull- 
ing’s efforts. He has often given me 
his counsel, as he has to many of us. 
On my own behalf and on behalf of 
all of the Members of the Association, 
I express the deep indebtedness of the 
profession to him. Mr. Arthur C. Pull- 
ing. 

(Applause) 


Mr. Arthur Pulling 

Mr. Puriinc: Miss Ashman, Mr. 
Metcalf, Members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries: It gives 
me great pleasure to welcome you here 
to the Harvard Law School Library 
where, fifteen years ago, we had the 
previous convention. My thoughts 
here today probably are going to cover 
the period since the last Convention 
in 1936, and I shall attempt to tell 
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you something of the story of the 
Library at the Harvard Law School 
during that period. 

Probably all of you saw the Root 
Room this morning; it was built pri- 
marily as a place for the students to 
relax. We supply to that room maga- 
zines like the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Esquire, Atlantic Monthly, 
etc., but no legal periodical; also books 
of light reading, law trials, etc. We al- 
low the students to smoke; they even 
go to sleep, but at any rate, they relax, 
and as I said that is what the room 
was established for. This room was 
built in 1939 as a Memorial to Elihu 
Root. By the way, we have on exhibi- 
tion today in the Root Room a por- 
trait of the late Eldon R. James, for- 
mer Librarian of this Library (1923- 
42) and past President of this Asso- 
ciation (1934-35). I hope all of you 
who haven't seen Mr. James’ portrait 
will look into the Root Room this 
afternoon before you go. The portrait 
has been presented to the Law School 
by Mrs. James. 

Most of you have seen our Treasure 
Room. Some of you have asked when 
we acquired the books and where they 
had been kept. The rare books accu- 
mulated through the years were stored 
in the basement of Langdell Hall in 
a vault that was not a particularly 
good place to keep any book, whether 
rare or just the common variety. We 
found we had to do something about 
it. It was not wise to keep the books 
in the vault any longer, so in 1943 we 
took counsel with Mr. Metcalf, who 
was very generous in his advice and 
we consulted Mr. Jackson, who has 
been in charge of the Houghton Li- 
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brary since that Library was started. 
Mr. Maguire of our own faculty and 
chairman of the Library Committee, 
also worked on the problem. After 
considerable study we got the plans 
drawn which we think have proven 
very successful. 

You may wonder how we financed 
the room, that is, where we got the 
required money. It so happened that 
one day Mr. Reginald Heber Smith, 
who addressed you on Monday of this 
week, and who was at that time Treas- 
urer of the Harvard Law School As- 
sociation, came over to the Law School 
to present a portrait of a member of 
the faculty to the Law School. He 
asked one of us for the Sutcliffe Re- 
port; it seems he had been trying to 
get it for six months from England. 
We found it for him “in five minutes.” 
That is what he said—that he had 
been trying to get it for six months 
and we found it for him in five min- 
utes. Well, it was a somewhat longer 
time than that, but we found it and 
handed it to him that afternoon. He 
seemed convinced that if we could ren- 
der that service to one alumnus of the 
Law School, we could render similar 
service to any alumnus of the Law 
School, and for that reason the Li- 
brary should be backed to the amount 
of $100,000 to build the Treasure 
Room. 

So Mr. Smith started a campaign 
through the Harvard Law School As- 
sociation for a sum of $100,000 to 
build the room and adjoining stacks. 
We started construction in 1947 and 
the room was completed in July 1948. 

As I told some of you, the Room 
and adjacent stacks are air condi- 
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tioned. The Room temperature is 
kept at 72 degrees and the stack tem- 
perature at 69 degrees. The humidity 
is kept at 52 per cent. 

Perhaps I should say, at this point, 
that in the Exhibition Room at the 
present time we have something over 
500 incunabula from the continent and 
about 1500 English Law books printed 
before 1601 of which 13 were printed 
before 1500. We have an excellent col- 
lection of Colonial and rare state ses- 
sion laws and statutes. Our Grotius 
collection probably is as good as any 
to be found anywhere; we have 81 
editions including the A and B copies 
of the first edition. 

What law librarian sometime or 
other has not come up against the 
space problem? We are growing very 
rapidly. I know Mr. Metcalf has had 
great concern over what we were going 
to do for shelves in the future. To add 
space in the last three years we put 
in 800 bays of new stacks into the 
existing Langdell Hall Library, but 
that was insufficient. A little over a 
year ago Harvard planned to build 
dormitories for the students here at 
the Law School; the basements of 
those buildings were not to be exca- 
vated except for heating pipes and 
space for luggage compartments. 
It occurred to us that here was an 
opportunity. We suggested to the Fi- 
nancial Vice-President of Harvard 
University that we should like space 
for book stacks under the four law 
buildings in the new Graduate Center, 
if that was feasible and the price not 
prohibitive. 

Thus a plan was worked out with 
Dean Griswold, the Vice-President of 
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Harvard and the architects so that to- 
day we have steel stacks in those four 
basement rooms which will house 
500,000 volumes. This is low cost 
space as advantage has been taken of 
areas normally not utilized. 

Now, probably you would like some 
Statistics about this library. Dean Gris- 
wold sometimes calls them “produc- 
tion figures.” Anyway, some of them 
are production figures from our dif- 
ferent departments. On July I, 1936, 
at the time of the last convention this 
Library contained 496,000 volumes. 
Today we have 738,000, a gain of 242,- 
000 volumes in fifteen years. From 
July 1, 1945, to date, the average ac- 
quisitions in this Library have been 
in excess of 24,000 volumes a year. In 
this year, for the 11 months from 
July 1 to June 1, we have catalogued 
23,750 volumes. 

We have filed in our catalogues 
126,000 cards, 67,000 being printed. 
We developed, with the Elliott Ad- 
dressing Machine Company of Cam- 
bridge, a machine which reproduces 
some of our cards. We worked on this 
problem for several years, finally 
adopted this method and this year we 
have put out 23,821 cards on this ma- 
chine, which is much cheaper than 
typing, I can assure you. 

Last year our binding amounted to 
approximately 15,000 volumes. This 
year we are running somewhat below 
that figure. 

That gives you a summary of what 
we are doing here, what has been done 
in the past fifteen years, and also our 
present operating figures. 

We hope you will feel free to ask 
us for service or for ahything that we 
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can do to help the Association and 
any member of the Association. We 
are here for service. Let me give you 
an illustration of one kind of service 
we rendered last year. We received a 
letter from an industrial company and 
the writer stated he was graduated 
from the Harvard Law School, and he 
said he wanted to know what the laws 
were in Europe and the British Com- 
monwealth regarding the packaging, 
handling and transportation of a cer- 
tain commodity. He wanted this Li- 
brary to undertake to search the laws 
of the British Commonwealth, the 
laws of European countries and in case 
the laws had to be translated to trans- 
late them. We did that bit of research 
employing graduate students, and we 
got a very fine letter of thanks when it 
was done. Of course, the company 
paid the bill. 

It is a very great pleasure to wel- 
come you here today, and I hope you 
won't stay away another fifteen years. 
We hope to see you often. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: ‘Thank you 
very much, Mr. Pulling. It is hard 
for most of us to comprehend the 
scope of the activities indicated by 
your figures. 

We are ready now for the business 
portion of the meeting. Miss Coonan 
has a motion to present to us. 

Miss Coonan: At a meeting of the 
Executive Board on June 24, 1951, the 
following persons were selected by the 
Members of the Board to be consid- 
ered as Life Members by the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries: 


James C. Baxter, former Librarian, Philadel- 
phia Bar Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELIZABETH Forceus, former Assistant Librar- 


ian of the Yale Law Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Francis D. Lyon, former Law Librarian of 
the New York State Law Library, Albany, 
New York. 


Madam President, I move that these 
three persons, James C. Baxter, Eliza- 
beth Forgeus, and Francis D. Lyon, be 
made Life Members of this Associa- 
tion. 

(Motion is seconded) . 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: It has been 
moved and seconded that Mr. Baxter, 
Miss Forgeus, and Miss Lyon be made 
Life Members. Those in favor say aye; 
those opposed, no. The motion is car- 
ried. We welcome the individuals as 
Life Members. 

The chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Publications was not able 
to be here, and it is not necessary to 
read this report, or most of the other 
reports in detail, because you have re- 
ceived mimeographed copies in ad- 
vance of the meeting. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIONS 


At the meeting in Seattle last year 
a plan for the publication of An Jn- 
terim Supplement to the Index to 
Legal Periodicals was submitted by 
the Committee and adopted by the As- 
sociation. Since that time the Jnterim 
Supplement has become a reality and 
is being issued regularly every three 
weeks, edited by the Columbia Uni- 
versity and New York University Law 
Libraries and distributed by Mr. Fred 
B. Rothman with the endorsement of 
the Association. 

The Committee this year has been 
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investigating the possibility of the is- 
suance of a periodic list or lists of 
current legal publications, with two 
types of service in mind: 

1. Appraisal of new books for the use of 
the smaller law libraries, a service simi- 
lar to that of the American Library 
Association’s Booklist. 

2. A comprehensive listing of new mate- 
rials of interest to law libraries so that 
the necessity of checking the various 
incomplete lists now being issued could 
be eliminated. 


There is no doubt that an anno- 
tated list appraising the value of new 
law books would be of great value if 
it were expertly done. First of all, it 
would have to be prompt. It should 
be critical and should evaluate new 
books in relation to other books al- 
ready published in the same field. It 
should also point out the value of the 
books in terms of the different kinds 
of libraries, law school, bar association 
or court libraries, etc. 

An investigation of the production 
of the ALA Booklist shows that these 
requirements could probably be met 
if a full-time editor located in per- 
manent headquarters could be em- 
ployed. The Booklist has an editor 
and staff of six or seven full-time writ- 
ers situated in permanent headquar- 
ters. Their operating expenses are 
from $50,000 to $60,000 a year, which 
has until recently been met by the 
10,000 subscriptions at $5.00. A field 
as specialized as ours would call for 
no such elaborate set-up but it would 
seem obvious that even if all libraries 
that need this kind of service were to 
subscribe, and we know from past ex- 
perience that this ideal is never 
reached, the expense of headquarters, 
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editor and publishing costs could not 
be met. 

The question is, could a committee 
or other group of the Association issue 
a satisfactory annotated book list? It 
is probable that we could get some law 
book firm to take over the distribu- 
tion and handling of subscriptions, as 
Mr. Rothman is now doing for the 
Interim Supplement, expenses to be 
met out of subscriptions. In general, 
law book publishers indicate a will- 
ingness to contribute books for review. 
It is the editorial work that poses 
the real problem. We would need an 
editor who could give the necessary 
time to the selection of books to be 
appraised, to the receipt and distribu- 
tion of the books to be reviewed, and 
to the editorial work in connection 
with the listing of appraisals sub- 
mitted. There is a remote possibility 
that this work could be done jointly 
by a committee, but unless the mem- 
bers were located in the same city it is 
quite evident that promptness would 
be sacrificed. No less important is the 
value of having appraisals done by 
specialists. A review which gives only 
the contents is not worth much. As 
pointed out before, only a critical ap- 
praisal of the book would be of real 
value to libraries. It is extremely 
doubtful that we could get specialists 
who would be willing and able to give 
their time to review books promptly 
enough for our purposes. 

The Committee feels that it would 
be practically impossible to find such 
an editor and that a committee would 
function ineffectually. The Report to 
this Association of a study made in 
1936 (LLJ Vol. 29, pp. 91-2) would 
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support our contention. This study 
was made in connection with the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee that a Book Selection Commit- 
tee be set up to publish a list which 
would serve law librarians as the ALA 
Booklist serves general libraries. The 
Report notes the fact that the Ameri- 
can Library Association found an or- 
dinary committee useless when it came 
to doing work of this nature; that 
there must be someone in charge who 
is responsible to get the work done 
and that there must be financial sup- 
port and permanent headquarters pro- 
vided. The Report states the conclu- 
sion that the publication of such a list 
should not be undertaken until finan- 
cial support was available. ‘The situa- 
tion since the Report in 1936 has not 
changed, and on the basis of this Re- 
port and of the reasons stated above 
we believe that it would be unwise to 
try at this time to issue a list con- 
taining appraisals. 

As to the second part of the Com- 
mittee assignment, the consideration 
of the issuance of a comprehensive 
periodic listing of publications, the 
Committee is at present working on 
plans for such a list. A questionnaire 
was sent out to all libraries repre- 
sented by membership in the Associa- 
tion. The responses revealed enthusi- 
astic interest in a list of current pub- 
lications, especially if it is comprehen- 
sive and prompt. We are at present 
considering two alternatives: (1) A 
commercial publication or, (2) a pub- 
lication issued by the coéperative ef- 
fort of several libraries. If the list 
were to be issued commercially it is 
probable that the cost would be great- 


er than that indicated on the ques- 
tionnaire ($2.50 to $3.50), but it is 
also probable that the coverage would 
be the biggest problem, and whether 
or not all fields as listed on the ques- 
tionnaire could be included is still 
undecided. The greatest interest lies 
in the following fields: 


Anglo-American legal texts and treatises 
Pocket parts and supplements 
Replacement volumes 

New statutory compilations 

Related non-legal books 

Session laws 


We hope to have more information 
concerning plans for the list to present 
to the Association at the meeting in 
Boston. 

It has been suggested that the two 
services under investigation could be 
consolidated in one list by the use of 
a system of symbols to indicate the 
value of certain selected books on the 
comprehensive list. This kind of ap- 
praisal would still require the same 
procedure of selection, receipt and as- 
signment of books, and the same prob- 
lem of getting expert appraisals would 
be present. Also the system of symbols 
would have to be quite elaborate to 
give adequate information to the dif- 
ferent types of libraries. 

In the course of our inquiries we 
received from Mr. Philip F. Cohen of 
Oceana Publications, a suggestion 
which we feel is worth submitting to 
the Association: 

“The problem to my mind is di- 
vided into two parts: 

Part 1. The preparation of a basic 
book list for medium and small law 
libraries selected and prepared by a 
committee of the Association of Amer- 
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ican Law Libraries. This should be 
approximately 96 pages with a pos- 
sible price of $2.50 and a royalty of 
10 per cent to the Association, cumu- 
lative editions to be published only 
when necessary. As you know the last 
list of this type was done approxi- 
mately 14 years ago and there is a 
great need for an up-to-date edition 
among law libraries, large public and 
university libraries which try to keep 
a selective legal section. Surprising as 
it may seem, on my recent trip abroad, 
I found that both the Embassy and 
the U. S. information libraries were 
very anxious to get a good standard 
bibliography of current American 
legal treatises. 

Part 2. I believe that in order to 
do a good job on a current book list, 
it will be necessary to first complete 
the basic book list in order that in 
future issues you could possibly tie up 
evaluations and recommenda- 


’” 


your 
tions with replacement ideas . 

It might be that if Mr. Cohen’s 
suggestion were carried out and a 
basic book list prepared, the work of 
appraisal of new books against the 
background of the basic list would not 
be so difficult. However, the problem 
of getting expert opinion would still 
be present. 

The Committee knows that there is 
a need for a publication giving ap- 
praisals of new books and that such 
a list would be worth-while. However, 
we can see no way to accomplish it 
and hold to the standards set out at 
the beginning of this report. We do 
feel that it is possible to issue a com- 
prehensive list of current publications 
that would be of use to law libraries, 
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and we are now working on this 
project. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DorotTHy SCARBOROUGH, 

Harry BITNER 

KATHARINE B. Day 

VIRGINIA DUNLAP 

FANNIE J]. KLEIN 

FRANK E. KOLak 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN (continuing) : 
Mr. Bitner may have some additional 
information about the Committee’s 
activities to report to you. Mr. Bitner. 

Mr. Bitner: The Special Commit- 
tee on Publications had two jobs. One 
was the matter of the Jnterim Supple- 
ment to the Index. The second was to 
provide something in the nature of a 
booklist. You have read the report of 
the Chairman. She indicated that she 
hoped to have additional information 
to pass on to you at this time. As a 
matter of fact, she was relying on me 
to get that information, but I couldn't 
get it. It takes time. I presented our 
problems to a dealer-publisher to see 
what he thought of the idea, what it 
would cost to produce something such 
as we had in mind. 

Now, it has been my feeling, and I 
think the Committee agrees, that the 
only way you can do something like 
this is as a commercial venture. I 
shudder to think of what would hap- 
pen if we undertook to do it, if we 
had as much trouble with it as with 
the legal periodical indexes. I'm 
afraid to consider that. Anyway, I 
took copies of the information I had 
available as a result of our question- 
naire and submitted it to the first per- 
son, waited for him to figure out all 
the answers and then give me a report. 


Chairman 
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I’m not going into detail because it’s 
tentative, but if this publication were 
to include most of the things that most 
people favored and was issued month- 
ly, it might cost as much as $15 a 
year. It would be a sort of offset edi- 
about 16 pages. We think it 
could be covered in that, and properly 
cumulated at the end of the year. 

I am in no position to say much 


tion, 


more, and the person with whom I 
spoke doesn’t want any more said 
about it, but this is some indication 
to you of the problem involved. At 
the moment the material I had is in 
the hands of the West Publishing 
Company. I asked Mr. Pilatski to con- 
sult with them. I have yet to receive 
an answer. They might be willing, per- 
haps, to print it for us, with a com- 
mittee doing most of the editorial 
work. 

One of the principal reasons for 
having this booklist was to attempt 
an evaluation of books for the bene- 
fit of the small libraries, but the pub- 
lishers seem reluctant about codperat- 
ing along that line. They don’t seem 
to appreciate the reviews they get 
sometimes. There were many angles 
we hadn’t even thought of. That’s the 
way the thing stands. 

That’s the only additional material 
I have to report. I don’t believe there’s 
any particular recommendation in it, 
but if it is the feeling of the group 
that they would like to have us con- 
tinue with this work and investigate 
it further, I hope to be able to report 
in the Law Lisrary JOURNAL or to the 
next meeting what we have been able 
to discover. If there are any questions 
I'd be glad to try to answer them. Mr. 
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Drummond has a point; I hope you 
will make that point. 

Mr. DrRuMMoND: I 
Chairman 


wrote to the 
of the Committee about 
whether this would mean the elimina- 
tion of the list from the Law Lisprary 
JournaL, and I would like to urge 
strongly against that, because I think 
we would lose at least 50 subscrip- 
tions. The JouRNAL is on the State De- 
partment list of publications, which 
can be obtained for American Con- 
suls abroad. The Committee on the 
Law Liprary JOURNAL is the proper 
body to act on the matter, of course, 
but I hope it will not be omitted from 
that publication. 

Mr. Bitner: If there are no other 
comments, I move that the report of 
this Committee be adopted. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Is there a sec- 
ond? 
ried.) 

Mr. Bitner: There are no recom- 
mendations in the report, but I sug- 
gest that perhaps there should be some 
expression here as to whether you 
want the study of a possible list con- 
tinued, in view of the _ insufficient 
amount of information that we have. 

Mr. DruMMOND: Maybe you want a 


(Motion is seconded and car- 


separate motion? 

Mr. Bitner: That’s right. 

Mr. DrumMMoNnp: I make that mo- 
tion then. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Is that motion 
seconded? 

(Motion is seconded by Mr. Daniel.) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: 
(The motion was put to a vote and 


Discussion? 


carried.) 
Mr. Birner: I think we should have 
some expression by this group as to 
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whether we should continue. I don’t 
know whether it’s up to the group. 

Mr. DruMMoNpD: An_ expression, 
you said? 

Mr. Birner: Yes, I'd like an expres- 
sion of feeling on that. 

Mr. DrumMMmonp: I believe it’s the 
Executive Board that 
would decide, but naturally if the 


ordinarily 


group wants it, it would be done. 

Mr. Roatre: It seems to me the 
next step is to move the Committee 
be continued. I so move. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Daniel, brought to a vote and car- 
ried.) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: We will 
hear of the work being done by the 
Cataloging Committee. Miss Frances 
Farmer, Law Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Law Library, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Miss Farmer: I have always had a 


now 


premonition that I was going to an 
untimely death in my youth, so I am 
constantly surprised that I have been 
able to live to this ripe old age. I 
am convinced that the work of this 
Cataloging Committee will finally be 
the cause of it, particularly two young, 
eager, men members of this Commit- 
tee, the names of whom I will be glad 
to pass along to any chairman, under- 
standing that you may not wish to get 
them on your committee. We didn’t 
get any sleep last night, and they tried 
to persuade me that the examination 
of the catalog at Harvard Law Library 
was more important than luncheon, 
but I reneged on that. Please don’t 
think this short report constitutes the 
hours of our deliberations yesterday. 
I would hesitate to reveal all of our 
lengthy discussion. 
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The Committee on Cataloging 
wishes to present the following prog- 
ress report: 

It is the decision of the Committee 
that its proposals will take the form 
of a Revision of the A. L. A. Rules 
rather than the preparation of an 
independent Code for Law Catalog- 
ing. 

‘The Committee has, during the past 
months, undertaken to explore pos- 
sible revisions of A. L. A. Rules 88, 
89, and 90. Members of the Commit- 
tee have submitted detailed proposals 
on rules for Court Reports, Court 
Rules, Trials, International 
Treaties. Although considerable study 
has been devoted to these, there are 
certain differences of opinion among 
the individual proposals which must 


and 


be reconciled before submitting final 
revisions for consideration by the 
membership of the Association. 

The Committee invites all members 
of the Association to submit to it any 
criticisms of rules of entry which they 
may have, so that the Committee may 
have the benefit of as broad an ex- 
perience as possible in drafting revi- 
sions. Members are urged, as well, to 
submit to the Committee any criti- 
cisms of current L. C. printed cards 
under the present rules. The Commit- 
tee will, in turn, after consideration, 
pass the criticisms along to the Li- 
brary of Congress. It is believed that 
clearance of all such matters through 
the Committee will provide substan- 
tial assistance to it in the preparation 
of proposed revisions. 

(In addition to Miss Farmer, chair- 
man, the members of the Committee 
on Cataloging are Elizabeth V. Ben- 
yon, Catharine Campbell, Thomas S. 
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Dabagh, Werner B. Ellinger, Helen 
McLaury, Charles A. McNabb, Anna- 
belle M. Paulson, William B. Stern, 
and Edwin Surrency.) Ed. note. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The report is 
accepted. The report of the Special 
Committee to Count the Ballots on 
the Constitutional Amendment will 
be read by Miss Lois Moore. Mr. 
Charles Hallam, Chairman of the 
Committee, is not present. 

Miss Moore: Your committee has 
counted the ballots on the proposed 
amendment and reports the results as 
follows: 


er ere 221 


Against ...... 2 


Article V, Section 1, as amended, 
reads as follows: “Officers. The officers 
shall consist of a president, a presi- 
dent-elect, a secretary and a treasurer. 
The president-elect, the secretary and 
the treasurer shall be elected annually 
by the Association. The president- 
elect shall automatically become presi- 
dent after one year and shall so serve 
during the second year following his 
election. The president and president- 
elect shall serve without compensa- 
tion, and the secretary and treasurer 
shall receive such compensation as the 
executive board shall provide.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

I move the acceptance of the report 
from this Committee. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

CHARLES HALLAM, Chairman 
Lois Moore 
LittiAN McLaurin 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws submits its report. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO THE BY-LAWS 


The Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws wishes to 
submit to the members of the Associa- 
tion the following amendments to the 
By-Laws: 

Article I, Section 1. Amend Article 
I Section | by adding a new sub-sec- 
tion “e” to read as follows: 

Any member of this Association 
who retires from active library work 
may become an inactive member up- 
on application to the Executive Board 
and the payment of annual dues. Up- 
on resumption of active library work 
such member shall automatically be- 
come an active member, unless the 
Executive Board is notified that mem- 
bership in the Association is no long- 
er desired. 

Amend by re-numbering Section 
1 (e) of Section 1, Article I, as 1 (f) 

Amend by re-numbering 1 (f) of 
Section | of Article I as 1 (g) to read 
as follows: 

The Association may at any regular 
meeting by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present, elect to life member- 
ship those who have been members of 
the Association, either as active or in- 
active members, for a period of 15 
years and who have retired from active 
library work. 

Article I. Section 2. Amend Article 
I, Section 2, by adding after the word 
“active” the word “inactive” preceded 
by a comma. (Sentence would then 
read: “The right of holding office shall 
be restricted to active members and 
the right of voting to active, inactive 
and life members.”’) 

Amend Article I, Section 2, by add- 
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ing a new sub-section “e’’ to read as 
follows: 

The annual dues of inactive mem- 
bers shall be $5.00. 

Article III. Section 1. Amend Ar- 
ticle III, Section 1, by striking out the 
words “to confirm the president-elect 
as candidate for the presidency and”’ 
and the word “president” after the 
words “‘positions of.” 

Article III. Section 1. Amend Ar- 
ticle III, Section 1, by adding at the 
end of the first paragraph the follow- 
ing: 

In the event that the President-elect 
cannot assume the duties of President 
and such fact is known prior to March 
Ist, the committee shall nominate a 
candidate for the office of President 
for the term of one year. 

ELoisE B. CusHinc, Chairman 
CAROLINE BREDE 

Lewis W. Morse 

FREDERICA H. TRAPNELL 

H. C. HALLAM 

Miss Cusninc: There’s probably 
only one amendment that may be 
questioned. The first is a proposal to 
amend Article I, Section 1, by adding 


eee 


a new sub-section “‘e” as follows: 

“Any member of this Association who re- 
tires from active library work may become 
an inactive member upon application to the 
Executive Board and the payment of annual 
dues. Upon resumption of active library work 
such member shall automatically become an 
active member, unless the Executive Board 
is notified that membership in the Associa- 
tion is no longer desired.” 


I move the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

(Motion is seconded.) 

Miss Cusuinc: The majority of the 
Committee was not in favor; they 
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thought the provision for honorary 
members should cover the situation 
just as well. However, the Executive 
Board had the that it was 
needed and your Committee felt it 
was only right that the amendment 
should be offered to you. 
PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Is 
further discussion? 
Memeser: What would be the rights 


idea 


there any 


of inactive members? Also, of an hon- 
orary member? 

Miss Cusninc: They would have the 
same rights, except that inactive mem- 
bers could not hold office. An honor- 
ary membership should carry a little 
more honor by requiring longer serv- 
ice. There is a feeling that some 
people retire rather early and might 
leave for awhile and then come back 
and during the interim might wish to 
be called inactive. 

Memeser: I’m not sure about this 
inactive membership. I understand 
that an honorary membership gives a 
certain honor. However, an inactive 
membership—well it conveys some- 
thing somewhat obnoxious. If there is 
a possibility of changing that to “As- 
sociate Member” instead of “Inactive 


Member” I think that would be 
better. 
Miss Cusnuinc: I said “Honorary 


Member” instead of “Life Member.” 
I inadvertently said that. As to an “In- 
active Membership” that would auto- 
matically be received by applying to 
the Executive Board, without a vote 
of the whole organization. A “Life 
Membership’”’ must have the vote of 
this organization. If you will notice 
later on in the report, in order to 
make it a littke more distinctive we 
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suggested that a “Life Membership” 
should reflect a membership of at 
least fifteen years. As it is now, I think 
two years in a library could get me 
a life membership, if the Association 
voted me one. 

Mr. Stiwney Hitt: Most librarians 
that are here now and were here back 
in 1931, believe in dying in the har- 
ness. There are so few that become in- 
active. I wonder if they want it other- 
wise? After they have been forty or 
fifty years in this Association, why take 
membership away from them? 

Miss MARGARET Coonan: I do think 
the custom used to be that all li- 
brarians died in harness, but with the 
present day retirement systems, there 
are people who retire but who are still 
interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion and would like to continue as 
members; but the only way they can 
become Life Members is by election of 
the membership. Certain people who 
are retired but still feel interested 
have applied for membership. The 
dues of active members is $7.00 a year. 
We thought that persons who retired 
should not be asked to pay dues as 
high as that. The Executive Board 
discussed the question of what would 
be fair dues for a retired person. Then 
we said, ‘‘We have a Committee whose 
duty is to propose amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws. Let us turn 
this question over to them and see 
what they can do.”” The recommenda- 
tion was such as Miss Cushing has just 
reported to you, and truthfully, until 
this moment, I did not realize that it 
was out of deference to the Board that 
they did set up that class of member- 
ship and the dues that have been sug- 


gested in the proposed amendment. 
That’s the background. 

Mr. Hitt: Why should we be more 
hard-hearted than lawyers? The law- 
yers in their associations grant to their 
members the privilege to remain mem- 
bers for the rest of their lives. 

Memeer: Is there any place in the 
Constitution where inactive members 
are defined? 

Miss Coonan: I don’t think so. 

Memeser: I think for the present, 
until it could be re-drafted or until 
another section of the Constitution 
could be inserted defining an inactive 
member, the amendment should be 
voted down and re-submitted to the 
Committee. 

Miss Cusuinc: The Constitution in 
no place defines the types of member- 
ship. The subject’s entirely in the By- 
Laws now. We followed the same 
wording used for other types of mem- 
bers. Article I, Sections (a), (b), (c), 
(d), defines our present classes of 
membership. We defined “inactive 
membership” in the same way, adding, 
“a person who wishes to retire from 
active membership.” 

Memper: If the definition of an ac- 
tive member is in the By-Laws and 
not in the Constitution, why is this 
not in the By-Laws instead of the 
Constitution? 

Miss CusHInc: It is. 

Memper: Then this should define 
an inactive member. It’s still inade- 
quate. 

Mr. Marke: If the member will 
read the By-Law he will find that an 
inactive member is defined. 

Mempser: Where? 

Mr. Marke: Right there. “Any 
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member of this Association who re- 
tires from library work may become,” 
etc., etc. No more is needed. 

Mr. Hitt: Madam President, all 
this is about the retired librarian, 
when about all we can do is to waive 
about $2 on the dues. I believe the 
idea is $5 for inactive members. It 
seems to me that if someone can retire 
early he can afford that. 

Miss McLaurin: I would like to 
know the definition of “retired.” Does 
it mean to be married and leave the 
Association? 

Miss Coonan: It wouldn't always 
mean the time when you're terminat- 
ing your career. A person might be 
married or quit work for other 
reasons. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Is it the under- 
standing that an active member re- 
tains his active membership, if he 
wishes? Or is he compelled to become 
inactive? 

Miss Coonan: The person who 
wants to change his membership asks 
to change. There was some question 
in our mind as to how the person 
would fit into the present program. 
One question led to another, and we 
decided to have the whole matter con- 
sidered by the Committee, and have 
it decided by them. We thought there 
would need to be another class of 
membership. 

Mr. Tuomas S. DaBaGH (Librarian, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif.): I have been wondering 
whether the $2 margin is worth con- 
sidering and extending to people who 
become inactive. I believe it is, be- 
cause $7 sounds like a large sum to a 
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person not actively engaged, but the 
$5 does cover the subscription to the 
Journal. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Are you ready 
for the question? The motion is to 
amend Article I, Section (1) of the 
By-Laws, by adding the sub-section 
concerning inactive membership. 
Those in favor say aye; those opposed, 
no. The motion is lost. Miss Cushing, 

Miss CusHinc: Now, there’s a pro- 
posal to amend Article III, Section 
(1) by striking out the words,. “to 
confirm the president-elect as candi- 
date for the presidency and” the word 
“president” after the words “positions 
of.” 

We have already provided in the 
Constitution by an amendment which 
was approved last year, that the per- 
son elected immediately goes in as 
president. No longer does this com- 
mittee have to bring anyone in to con- 
firm him as president. Remember, 
there was a discussion on that last 
year, and it was decided to leave that 
question until the amendment to the 
Constitution was passed, and now we 
move to strike it out. 

It reads, “Not later than October 
Ist of each year the president shall 
appoint a Committee of five members, 
no one of which shall be a member of 
the Executive Committee, to confirm 
the president-elect as candidate for 
president.” That’s what we're striking 
out.! In other words, we no longer 
confirm the election of president-elect. 
The committee thought that provi- 

1. See L. Lib. J. v. 43 p. 244 (Nov., 1950) 
for Explanatory Note on prior action. (Edi- 
tor’s note) 
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sion should be stricken out. Now, I 
move its adoption. 

Mr. DaniEL: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The motion has 
been moved and seconded. Are you 
ready for the question? 

Memper: It reads that we shall elect 
a president annually only. 

Miss CusHinc: No, we don’t elect a 
president annually. We elect a presi- 
dent-elect annually. It goes on auto- 
matically. 

Mempeer: In my recollection of the 
work of the Committee last year, the 
idea of confirming it was so that there 
would never be any question as to the 
succession to the presidency. 

Miss Cusuinc: Yes, you provided 
last year: “The president-elect, the 
secretary and the treasurer shall be 
elected by the Association annually. 
The president-elect shall automati- 
cally become president after one year, 
and shall so serve during the second 
year following his election.” So we 
don’t elect a president; we elect a 
president-elect. 

MeMBER: I was under the impres- 
sion that we amended the By-Laws so 
that the presidency would be con- 
firmed. 

Miss Cusuinc: No. We just say the 
president-elect shall automatically be- 
come president, which confirms it. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Is there further 
discussion? Are you ready for the ques- 
tlonr 

(The motion was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

Miss CusHinc: Just one more. The 
last is the amendment to Article III, 
Section 1, but I think it’s here at the 
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end of the first paragraph. This deals 
with the work of the Nominating 
Committee and the persons that may 
come under it. Here it is: 


“In the event that the President-elect can- 
not assume the duties of President and such 
fact is known prior to March Ist, the commit- 
tee shall nominate a candidate for the office 
of President for the term of one year.” 


The Committee proposed that because 
the President-elect now automatically 
comes in as President. Supposing he 
dies or moves to another country, or 
for some reason cannot serve in the 
year he should, then you have a va- 
cancy and the necessity for an election. 
In such case the Nominating Commit- 
tee will, prior to March 1, bring in a 
report nominating a President to fill 
that term. I move its adoption. 

Mr. Danie-: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The motion has 
been made and seconded. Is there any 
discussion? 

Mr. DrumMonp: I am wondering if 
it should be limited to March 1. Sup- 
pose the President-elect died after 
that date. 

Miss Cusninc: That’s the date on 
which the Committee has to send its 
report to the Secretary. They couldn’t 
act later, without an amendment, by 
presenting the name to the Board at 
the time of the meeting, for the Secre- 
tary has to send out the ballots. 

Mr. DrumMmMonn: I know, but what 
if a president-elect should die between 
March Ist and before the other presi- 
dent retires? 

Miss Cusninc: You mean if there’s 
a vacancy? 
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Mr. There’s 
vision for that. 
Miss CuSHING: 


thing happens to the president-elect 


DRUMMOND: no pro- 


You mean if some- 


before his or her term would begin? 

Mr. DrumMMonp: That’s right. 

Miss Cusninc: Under the present 
provision, the Executive Board has the 
right to fill that vacancy. 

Mr. DruMMonp: Are you sure? 

Miss Cusuinc: Yes. That’s the one I 
offered to the Board, and it turned the 
motion down for the present, but it’s 
coming back. 

Mr. DruMMOoND: That’s all. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Article VI, Sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution relates to 
the Executive Board, and Section 2 
reads: “The Executive Board shall 
have the power to fill any vacancy in 
an elective office except that of presi- 
dent. A person so elected by the Exec- 
utive Board to serve the unexpired 
term in the case of death, resignation 
of the president,—” is that what you 
meant? 

Mr. DruMMOND: Yés, it is. 

Miss Cusninc: I proposed that to 
the Board but we let it go in order to 
save confusion, but that should be 
straightened out. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: It should. 

Miss Cusninc: Under present con- 
ditions the Board can fill the presi- 
dent-elect’s office, and then automati- 
cally that person becomes president at 
the end of the year, even though it 
seems contrary to the provision. 

Mr. Hitt: If the president and the 
president-elect went to Russia like the 
two British diplomats and just disap- 
peared, then where would we stand? 
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Mr. McNass: I have been on this 
Committee many a time discussing 
Constitution revision. I think the solu- 
tion offered this time is a very happy 
one, although not quite complete. | 
would suggest we call for an imme- 
diate vote, and that this amendment 
be adopted; and that we refer further 
problems, if any, back to the Commit- 
tee for solution the following year. I 
call for the question. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The question 
has been called. Is there further dis- 
cussion? The chair hears none. The 
vote is on the adoption of the By- 
Law as read, Article III, Section 1. 
Those in favor say aye; those opposed, 
no. The motion is carried. 

We will now hear from Mr. Roalfe. 

(Mr. Roalfe then summarized the 
following report.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Although this committee has a 
broad title its only activity to date has 
been concerned with the development 
of Class K by the Library of Congress. 
A great deal of time was devoted to 
collaboration with representatives of 
the Library of Congress on this under- 
taking during the year 1948-49, at 
which time a preliminary outline of 
the classification was worked out and 
approved by the Library of Congress. 

Lack of funds that can be used to 
continue this project has for the pres- 
ent at least brought this undertaking 
to a halt. Furthermore, the Library of 
Congress has not had any occasion to 
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consult the committee on any other 
matter during the past year, although 
the committee has indicated its will- 
ingness to coOperate in any way that 
may seem to be desirable. 

However, in view of the fact that 
there may in the future be some occa- 
sion to act in codperation with the Li- 
brary of Congress it is recommended 
that the committee be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WiLuiaM R. ROALFE, Chairman 
Jutius J. MARKE 

Hosart R. Correy 

MARIAN GALLAGHER 

HELEN HARGRAVE 

Mires O. PRICE 

WILLIAM B. STERN 

Mr. RoAtre (continuing) : Madam 
President, I move that the report be 
accepted and the Committee be con- 
tinued. 

(The motion was seconded, brought 
to a vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: We will now 
hear from Mr. Charles A. McNabb, 
Chairman, Committee on Loose Leaf 
Publications. 

(At this time Mr. McNabb gave the 
highlights of the report printed be- 
low.) 


COMMITTEE ON 
LOOSE LEAF PUBLICATIONS 


This is a temporary committee ap- 
pointed in 1949 to study the whole 
problem of loose leaf services in their 
relation to law libraries. Two surveys 
were made in the form of question- 
naires sent out to members, and a 
panel discussion was had in 1950 at 
the annual meeting. Specifically, only 
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two of the questions posed as the re- 
sult of the surveys were discussed, and 
a motion was made to continue the 
Committee with a view to formulating 
concrete standards by which such pub- 
lications could be judged. 

Basically, however, the entire prob- 
lem was discussed in 1950, with the 
general feeling that these services 
were, although costly, cumbersome 
and complicated, a vital necessity in 
the everyday life of the lawyer and 
therefore of the law librarian, and 
that any improvement would be on 
an individual basis. 

However, as the make-up of the 
present committee with one exception, 
is different from the original, a certain 
amount of spade-work had to be un- 
dertaken, and appointments were not 
completed in time for much inter- 
change of ideas. It was first thought 
that sufficient interest existed in the 
subject for a of the 
panel-type discussion, at the annual 
meeting in 1951, but the program 
proved to be too full. 

With this in mind, conferences were 
arranged with representatives of Pren- 
tice-Hall, Commerce Clearing House 
and the Bureau of National Affairs, at 
which the program as a whole, criti- 
cisms both general and specific were 
discussed. The attitude of the three 
publishers is one of wholehearted 


continuation 


codperation and helpfulness. Also a 
willingness to continue the discussion 
either in open meeting or in private 
was indicated. The fact of accomplish- 
mment in concrete terms cannot be 
reported, due mostly to lack of time, 
but inasmuch as this is a co6perative 
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effort it is felt that much has been 
accomplished in terms of attitude. 

Sufficient background work has 
been done to justify the hope that an 
immediately future Committee may 
carry the program to a successful con- 
clusion. In the meantime the Commit- 
tee could very well serve as a clearing 
house for the individual complaints, 
criticisms and suggestions of the mem- 
bers. Such are earnestly solicited for 
their own value and as an aid in for- 
mulating such standards as may be 
thought practicable. It is therefore 
suggested that the Committee be con- 
tinued for another year. 

CHARLES A. McNass, Chairman 
MARIAN GALLAGHER 

Lewis W. Morse 

ELAINE TEIGLER 

JouNn P. EARNER 

LAWRENCE H. SCHMEHL 

HELEN A. SNOOK 

Mr. McNass: If you have any com- 
plaints on this subject send them to 
me at the Chicago Bar Association, 29 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
I have my own ideas regarding the 
matter, and would like to have yours. 

We would like to move that this 
Committee be continued for another 
year. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: It has _ been 
moved that the report be accepted 
and the Committee be continued an- 
other year. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Daniel, brought to vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: We have a one- 
man Committee on the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries Exchange. 
Mr. Fiordalisi. 
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(The following report was sum- 
marized by Mr. Fiordalisi.) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES EXCHANGE 


For 1950-51 the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries Exchange re- 
ceived fees from seventeen participa- 
tion libraries. These fees, when added 
to the available balance of $111.00 re- 
sulted in a balance of $191.00; the ex- 
penses during the course of the year 
amounted to $22.30. We now have a 
balance of $168.70. 

Despite the fact that the American 
Association of Law Libraries Ex- 
change continued to operate as it 
had operated in the past, and that it 
served the mechanical function of 
forwarding matched “want” and “du- 
plicate” listings to libraries filing 
“want” listings, the net result, in many 
cases, was a waste of effort on the part 
of both the American Association of 
Law Libraries Exchange and the li- 
braries seeking the material. This 
waste of time and effort, due primarily 
to a very large number of old inaccu- 
rate listings and to the countless list- 
ings of non-participating libraries, 
calls for drastic measures. It is there- 
fore respectfully suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider and 
make recommendations as to the feasi- 
bility and effectiveness of the follow- 
ing measures. 

I. Remove from the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries Exchange 
files all listings and return same to 
listing libraries for corrections. 

II. Remove from the American As- 
sociation of Law Exchange files all 
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listings, which in the opinion of the 
Director of the American Association 
of Law Libraries Exchange, seem to 
be too old to be of any value. 

III. Establish a new American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries Exchange 
file for all listings filed subsequent to 
July 1951. (This would preserve the 
current files intact and would enable 
us to check for matching listings 
whenever a special request to do so is 
received by the American Association 
of Law Libraries Exchange.) 

IV. Inquire into the value for law 
libraries, of membership in_ the 
United States Book Exchange, Inc., 
and as to whether it would be an ef- 
fective substitute for the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries Exchange. 

V. Due to the relatively large unex- 
pended balance, ($168.70) the suspen- 
sion of the annual charge for partici- 
pating libraries for 1951-52. 

Respectfully submitted, 

VINCENT E. FiorpDALIs!I 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: I move the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to con- 
sider the suggestions. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Daniel, brought to vote and carried.) 

Miss CusHinc: Madam President, 
while on this subject I have one last 
announcement. We have some stat- 
utes, very old, some going back to 
1872, that we are willing to give 
away. If anybody would like to have 
them, you can, just by paying the ex- 
press. If you will send me a list of 
what you want, I shall send you what 
we have. If nobody wants them, 
they’re going in the wastebasket by the 
next meeting, so this is your last 


chance. I’m in the Alameda County 
Law Library, in Oakland. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: We will now 
have the Report of the Committee of 
the Law Lisprary JouRNAL, Mr. Harri- 
son MacDonald, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE LAW LIBRARY 
JOURNAL COMMITTEE AND 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


Many are the indications that our 
JourNAL is finding increasing favor 
within and without the Association. 
This happy circumstance can only be 
ascribed to the quality of the contribu- 
tions and to the enthusiastic support 
of members new and old. 

We are particularly gratified to note 
the interest presently being mani- 
fested by some of the newer members. 
In many cases their contributions have 
been unsolicited, which heightens 
their value in the eyes of your Editor, 
for there is seldom a plethora of ar- 
ticles to be considered. 

All of which leads us to remark 
upon a valuable suggestion made by a 
former member of this Committee. He 
urged that we adopt a program which 
would space certain types of articles 
over a given year. That would be an 
ideal situation but one, as yet, next to 
impossible to realize. We are encour- 
aged to believe, however, that the time 
is approaching when we can, in some 
measure, plan well in advance the 
composition of our issues. In order to 
accomplish this, we shall have to look 
for a considerable increase in the vol- 
ume of contributions. Our writers 
then will have to expect sometimes to 
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wait for their articles to appear, and 
may even have to risk an occasional 
rejection. That should involve no par- 
ticular hardship if it results in raising 
our standards. 

It is a pleasure to report an increase 
in the number of our advertisers. It is 
also good to record the continued ex- 
cellent work of our printers. 

Special acknowledgment should be 
made at this time of the continuous 
work so well performed by Mrs. Ber- 
tha Moot of the Cornell Law Library 
in taking care of orders for back issues 
of the JourNAL. This conscientious 
many years 
without expense to the Association, of 


work, conducted over 
keeping a record of the stock, of per- 
sonally handling the details connected 
with the mailing of each order, calls 
for an expression of appreciation, 
which we give in full measure. 

We are grateful for the helpfulness 
of our President, Jean Ashman. 
Thanks are due also to our Secretary, 
Margaret Coonan, and to our Treas- 
urer, Elizabeth Finley, for their im- 
portant contributions to the work of 
the JourNAL. The editorial _ staff, 
though widely scattered, codperates 
effectively and with good will. We 
acknowledge with gratitude the con- 
tinued interest of Harvey T. Reid, 
President of the West Publishing 
Company, in keeping up to date our 
checklist. To Francis X. Dwyer, 
Charles A. McNabb and others, we 
extend thanks for advice in connec- 
tion with the checklist. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Harrison MacDOona.p, Chairman 
and Editor, Law Liprary 
JOURNAL 
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FRANCIS X. DwYER 
FRANCES FARMER 
PAULINE E. GEE 
GEORGE A. JOHNSTON 
Mary ANNE KERNAN 
Lewis W. Morse 
HELEN NEWMAN 
Mary HELEN STEVENS 
Mr. MacDonatp: I have to an- 
nounce at this time with regret that I 
have had to relinquish the editorship 
of the Law Lisprary JourNAL. I don’t 
expect, like the Old Soldier, just to 
fade away. I shall always follow the 
fortunes of the Law LispraRy JOURNAL 
with a great deal of interest, and shall 
be glad to help in any way I can in 
the future. 

1 should like now to bespeak for 
my successor the same _ wonderful 
codperation and support that you 
have always given to me. I move the 
adoption of my report. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The adoption 
of the Report on the Law Liprary 
JourNAL has been moved. (Motion is 
seconded.) Is there discussion? 

Mr. Marke: I believe there should 
be an expression on the part of the 
Association to indicate our apprecia- 
tion of how willingly Mr. MacDonald 
has worked and how well he has ac- 
complished his aim of making the 
Law Lisrary JOURNAL a true expres- 
sion of the activities of the law li- 
brarians. 

Mr. JOHNsTON: I was going to make 
that motion myself, but I have been 
forestalled. I want to show in the 
record that Mr. Marke is not the only 
one who feels that way about it. We 
all do. 
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PRESIDENT ASHMAN: We would all 
like to make that motion. 

Mr. McNass: I think Mr. MacDon- 
ald has done outstanding work, and 
any expression we can give of our ap- 
preciation, I think we should give. 

Mr. Marke: Let’s take a standing 
vote of appreciation. 

(All rise and applaud) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you, 
Mr. MacDonald. The report of the 
Committee is adopted by consent. 
Next, we have the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Placement. 
Is Mr. Price here? 

Mr. VERNON M. Smitu: I will give 
the report. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmitH: The report appears in 
the mimeographed materials which 
you have received, although it does 
not appear thereon that Mr. Price 
prepared it. He did so, and I want 
to comment on two things. One is that 
despite the handicaps of the last year, 
Miles has served us on that Committee 
very well, covering the communica- 
tions before the Committee and rep- 
resenting employers and employees of 
libraries. 

I call your attention, in the second 
place, to the paragraph of the report 
which reflects Mr. Price’s observation, 
in which he says: “As always, there is 
a greater demand for experienced law 
catalogers than can be supplied. This 
is partly because the field is so limited 
that too few enter it, and partly be- 
cause candidates feel that the salary 
offered is not commensurate with the 
qualifications demanded. This, though 
salaries are appreciably higher than 
formerly.” 


Those of you who have any control 
over salaries, I think, should pay 
some attention to that. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND 
PLACEMENT 
The Committee on Education and 
Placement has carried out no cam- 
paigns during the year, but there has 
been steady and reasonably produc- 
Filled out 
forms continued to be received and 


tive activity. personnel 
have been of considerable value in 
placement work. No statistics of jobs 
secured through the Committee’s ef- 
forts were kept, but as the result of a 
great deal of correspondence and per- 
sonal consultation a gratifying num- 
ber of placements were made. 

What the prospects are for the 
coming year is impossible to state. 
Several excellent jobs as chief librar- 
ian are open, but as inducements are 
raised, so are the qualifications de- 
manded, so that the field of choice is 
narrowed. More and 
more in law schools emphasis is on a 
person fitted by formal education (in- 
cluding high law school grades) to 


considerably 


teach as well as to serve as librarian. 

As always, there is a greater demand 
for experienced law catalogers than 
can be supplied. This is partly because 
the field is so limited that too few en- 
ter it, and partly because candidates 
feel that the salary offered is not com- 
mensurate with the qualifications de- 
manded. This though salaries are ap- 
preciably higher than formerly. 

The number of lawyers attending 
library school has increased consider- 
ably since 1949, so that there are now 
available for employment more with 
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both library and law degrees than 
ever before. The most ambitious proj- 
ect is that of the University of Wash- 
ington Library School, where Marian 
Gallagher, the law librarian, offers a 
full year’s course, most of which is di- 
rectly slanted toward law librarian- 
ship. Most library schools at universi- 
ties having also law schools have at- 
tracted lawyers as students, some of 
whom are employed in the law librar- 
ies sO as to gain practical experience. 
The three-point summer - session 
course in law library administration 
continues to be given every other year 
on the odd year at Columbia. In addi- 
tion, some lawyers are attending li- 
brary schools, such as Pratt in Brook- 
lyn, and Drexel in Philadelphia, not 
connected in any way with law schools. 
At the present time, therefore, there 
seems to be a supply of good men and 
women possessing both law and li- 
brary training, many of them with 
some practical experience as well to 
take into their first jobs. The Com- 
mittee strongly urges any such person 
to keep on file with it a personnel 
form which is up to date. 


Mires O. Price, Chairman 
MARGARET E. COONAN 
FRANCES FARMER 

A. ELIZABETH HOLT 
HELEN NEWMAN 

Ervin S. POLLACK 

VERNON M. SMITH 


Mr. Situ: Mr. Chairman, I move 
acceptance of the report. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Daniel.) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The motion has 
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been made and seconded that the Re- 
port on Education and Placement be 
accepted. Is there discussion? 

Mr. Breuer: For myself, as State 
Librarian of the New York State Law 
Library, I want to express apprecia- 
tion of the services that Miles Price 
has rendered to us in helping us with 
our needs. I think this Committee is 
one of the greatest assets we have. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Thank you for 
your comment. It will be passed on to 
Mr. Price. Is there any further discus- 
sion? Those in favor say aye; those 
opposed, no. The report is accepted. 
Next, we will have the Report of the 
Committee on Cooperation with State 
Libraries. Miss Charlotte Dunneback. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH 
STATE LIBRARIES 


One of the recommendations of the 
1949-50 Committee on Codéperation 
with State Libraries was that a survey 
be made of the distribution of State 
publications that are of interest to law 
libraries to determine which agency 
handles such distribution and what 
material is available. In accordance 
therewith a questionnaire was pre- 
pared and sent to all of the state li- 
brary agencies requesting information 
as to which agency or agencies handle 
the distribution; what state publica- 
tions (listing them) can be supplied; 
which law libraries (state, supreme 
court, university, bar association, etc.) 
may obtain them; and upon what 
basis (exchange, gift or purchase) 
they may be procured. 

We have been most gratified by the 
splendid coéperation of the state li- 
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brary agencies. Replies have come 
from every state. Since one question- 
naire can never be made to fit every 
situation and since this one called for 
a maximum of information the re- 
turns were not complete in every in- 
stance. Some libraries naturally had 
difficulty in adapting it to the situa- 
tion in their State. Many indicated 
a willingness and a desire to provide 
additional information if necessary 
and it may be advisable to obtain fur- 
ther data in some instances. 

Because the survey got under way 
rather late in the association year, and 
questionnaires were being returned 
almost up to the date of this writing, 
there has not been sufficient time to 
tabulate the results and prepare a 
summary for presentation with this 
is recommended that the 
Committee be permitted to continue 
the work until such time as the suc- 


report. It 


ceeding Committee be appointed. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLOTTE C. DUNNEBACKE, 
Chairman 

ADELINE J. CLARK 

DILLARD S. GARDNER 

GiLson C. GLASIER 

ARIE POLDERVAART 

JOSEPHINE SMITH 


Miss DUNNEBACK (Librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, Michi- 
gan) : I believe there is nothing to add 
to the printed report. I move this Re- 
port be received and that the Com- 
mitte be continued. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Marke, put to vote and carried.) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The report of 


the Joint Committee on Library Work 
as a Career. Mr. Marke. 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY WORK AS A 
CAREER 


The Committee met in Chicago at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Febru- 
ary 2, 1951. 

Reports were given by the following 
sub-committees: 

1. National Vocational Guidance 
Association Convention Exhibit. Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago, March 27-28, 
1951. Miss Marguerite Giezentanner, 
Chairman, reported on the quantity 
and pieces of material on hand. She 
also listed the agencies from which 
she expected to obtain new recruiting 
materials. An attempt will be made 
this year to assign persons for work in 
the exhibit who will be aggressive in 
selling librarianship to counselors. 

2. Publicizing Scholarships Avail- 
able for the Study of Library Science. 
The committee has two articles in 
preparation: one on the general sub- 
ject of “The Education of a Librar- 
ian”; the other on “Scholarships for 
Library School Students.” 

3. Radio Publicity on Recruiting 
for Librarianship. Mr. Francis R. St. 
John, Chairman, sent a radio script 
used on WNYC by the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, August 28, 1950. The pro- 
gram, aimed toward high school stu- 
dents and their parents, presented the 
vocational resources of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, with special emphasis 
on librarianship. 
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4. Clearing House News Letter. 
The Clearing House News Letter was 
issued only once, on December I, 1950, 
since the committee meeting last sum- 
mer. The issue was mailed to 302 per- 
sons representing all types of library 
work in all parts of the United States, 
with several Canadians also included. 
The greatest weakness of the News 
Letter is the inability to get news on 
recruiting from the members of the 
Committee. The Chairman reported 
that she had been invited to attend a 
meeting of the C.N.L.A. Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Education and fur- 
ther reported a request that the News 
Letter, Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, be added to the mail- 
ing list. 

5. Publications. 

A. 10,000 Careers with a Challenge, 
the first publication of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Work as a Career, 
was produced with substantial contri- 
butions from the members of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Picard of A.L.A. Head- 
quarters reports that there are 3,400 
copies in stock available for sale. 

B. The Proposed Pamphlet. Mrs. 
Florrinell Morton reported that much 
thought has been given to the selec- 
tion of the author for the proposed 
pamphlet, and that the idea of its 
publication has not been given up. An 
outline suggesting content with essen- 
tial facts about librarianship which 
was prepared by the Committee work- 
ing with Miss Mildred Stibitz is now 
in the hands of a possible author. A 
section of the outline yet to be pre- 
pared is “Rewards of Librarianship.” 

6. Other Activities. The Library 
Public Relations Council has pur- 
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chased reprints of the article ‘““Today’s 
Librarian Leads a Lively Life,’’ which 
appeared in the November, 1950, issue 
of Glamour Magazine, and offers them 
for sale at 5 cents per copy. The re- 
prints are available through Miss 
Elizabeth Ferguson in care of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. Miss 
Anita Hostetter reported that A.L.A. 
furnished the facts for the article, but 
that Glamour took the initiative in 
suggesting and writing it. Miss Hos- 
tetter believes that it is the most ac- 
curate leaflet now available, and that 
it is, of course, the newest. 

Mrs. Morton presented a poster pro- 
duced by the New York Library Club 
which sells 100 copies for $10.00 The 
posters are available through Mr. 
Wayne Shirley, Dean, Library School, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
The poster is compact, containing 
most of the pertinent information that 
a vocational guidance counselor 
needs. 

Mrs. Morton brought up the sub- 
ject of Field Citations for Library 

g, which carried on through 
the A.L.A. Board 
Librarianship. A copy of the leaflet, 
“Recruiting Begins With You,” de- 
scribing the contests for 1951 and 
1952, is to be mailed out with a letter 


Recruiting 
of Education for 


by the chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Work as a Career to 
all members of the committee. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Windsor re- 
ported on her recruiting activities at 
the college level. As the librarian for 
Goucher College, she uses every op- 
portunity to bring up the subject of 
recruiting. Under Miss Windsor’s su- 
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pervision, two non-professional posi- 
tions are made available to graduate 
students each year for a period of one 
year only with the understanding that 
the girls will go on for professional 
library training. 

Miss Katharine Stokes 
that a survey be made of the need for 


suggested 


librarians in Negro colleges. In this 
connection, it should be ascertained 
whether or not Negro colleges will ac- 
cept white librarians. 

It was suggested that a letter might 
be sent from the Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career to guidance 
counselors in colleges, junior colleges, 
and high schools, offering speakers on 
librarianship. 

Miss Anita Hostetter presented a 


letter received from Mr. Lester L. 
Stoffel of the Pennsylvania Library 
Association. Mr. Stoffel has  ap- 


proached the national radio networks 
to contribute time and public service 
announcements without cost pertain- 
ing to the library profession. Mr. Har- 
old Rosenberg, Program Consultant 
of the Advertising Council, Inc., 25 
West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York, wrote him: “If the recruiting 
situation can be considered critical 
and if the shortage of trained librar- 
ians can be shown to constitute a seri- 
ous national problem, the council may 
be willing to assist in the library re- 
cruiting campaign.” Mr. Rosenberg 
further suggested that since this would 
have to be a national campaign, the 
the council should 
properly come from the American Li- 
brary Association. Miss Hostetter sug- 


gests that, since the Joint Committee 


application to 
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on Library Work as a Career repre- 
sents the 20 national library associa- 
tions and all of the state and regional 
library associations, the Joint Commit- 
tee might properly approach the Ad- 
vertising Council with plans for us- 
ing national radio networks to assist 
in recruiting for the library profes- 
sion. Any project accepted by the Ad- 
vertising Council, however, must be 
prepared to pay certain costs which in 
the past have proved to be beyond 
the scale of library financing. 

Mr. Lowell Martin, for the Ameri- 
can Library Association, is seeking 
projects for the consideration of the 
Ford Foundation. It was suggested 
that the Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career present to Mr. Mar- 
tin recruiting for professional librar- 
ianship as a consideration in a request 
for funds. 

The Nominating Sub-Committee 
(Rev. J. J. Kortendick, Miss Mildred 
Stibitz, and Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Windsor, Chairman) presented the 
following slate: 

Chairman—Mr. Louis Stieg, Direc- 
tor, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence and Librarian, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Secretary—Miss Katharine Stokes, 
Librarian, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo. 

The motion was made by Miss Mar- 
garet Hayes, seconded, and passed that 
the secretary be instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the slate as pre- 
sented. 

Miss Miller suggested that the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Work as a Career should serve 
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for more than one year, with term of 
office designated. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jutrus J. Marke, Representtive, 
Joint Committee on _ Library 
Work as a Career 

Mr. Marke: I have nothing further 
to add to the printed report. I move 
that it be received and filed, and also 
move the representation be continued 
for the ensuing year. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried) . 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: We will next 
hear from the Committee on Coépera- 
tion with the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Miss DeWitt. 

Miss Evetyn G. DeWrrtt (Librar- 
ian, Baker, Hostetter & Patterson, 
Cleveland, Ohio): My report will be 
very short. We have not submitted a 
written report because we hoped to 
have for you some samples of the pub- 
lications of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and of catalogue cards. We are 
attempting to bring to the Association 
and to the American Bar just what has 
been printed. Most of us are codperat- 
ing in that project. We hope to com- 
plete the final report within the next 
few weeks, and will correspond with 
you by form sheets or report in the 
JOURNAL. 

I move that our report be filed 
later, and then receive your comments 
and criticisms and any suggestions 
that you may have to help us in this 
project. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: It has been 
moved that the report be received and 
filed at a later time. 

(After being seconded by Mrs. Mc- 
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Kay, the motion was brought to vote 
and carried) . 

The following were members of the 
Committee on Codperation with the 
American Bar Association: 

Evetyn G. DeWitt, Chairman 
AGNES BOLE 

EARL BorRGESON 

Francis X. DwYErR 

ERVIN S. POLLACK 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Next is the re- 
port of the Representative to the Joint 
Committee of the Council of National 
Library Associations on Library Edu- 
cation. Mr. Marke. 

Mr. Marke: This Committee is not 
to be confused with the report of the 
Council of National Library Associa- 
tions. It is a sub-committee of that 
organization. I am acting in a duel 
capacity, in that I am Chairman of 
the Committee, in addition to being a 
representative of the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries. 

I am very proud of the work of this 
Association in the activities of the 
Committee. Our codperation has 
made an excellent impression on the 
others acting with us, and I believe it 
will be of great help in bettering the 
lot of the special librarian. 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY EDUCATION 


The Joint Committee on Library 
Education of the C.N.L.A. is presently 
engaged in a three-fold program of in- 
vestigation and study, the results of 
which will doubtless be of vital and 
stimulating interest to the library pro- 
fession as a whole. 
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Bearing, as these studies do, on the 
recruitment, training and employ- 
ment of the professional librarian, a 
most fascinating opportunity for fresh 
thinking and realistic orientation to 
the problems of professional librarian- 
ship is approaching a definite possibil- 
ity. The program of the Committee 
has now advanced to the stage where 
it will be the 
co6peration and understanding of the 


necessary to obtain 
constituent associations that compose 
the C.N.L.A. It is the urgent desire of 
the Joint Committee that this requi- 
site need for coéperation be made 
known to the executive leadership of 
the associations involved, not only to 
expedite the formulation of necessary 
standards but with the added incen- 
tive of having a voice in findings that 
will eventually affect their own pro- 
gram and specialties. 

Placement. ‘The 
abandonment of placement activities 
by the American Library Association 


Committee on 


several years ago and the void that 
ensued therefrom in this field was one 
of the primary reasons for the creation 
of this sub-committee. It was the sense 
of the Joint Committee that place- 
ment of librarians has been greatly 
complicated, not only from the em- 
ployer’s but from the employee’s point 
of view, by the associations and ac- 
credited library schools. It is obvious 
that not only were costly services be- 
ing duplicated, but that both the em- 
ployer and employee were being de- 
prived of opportunities due to lack of 
proper Another factor 
burden 


information. 


was the obvious financial 


placed upon library schools in main- 


taining placement services, and the 
added realization that perhaps such 
services were beyond the scope of aca- 
demic responsibility. The Joint Com- 
mittee, therefore, decided to investi- 
gate the possibilities of a national 
placement agency for the library pro- 
fession. 

The committee has directed its ex- 
plorations as follows: 

I. Should an experimental agency 
be established on the east coast as a 
pilot for eventual national service: If 
so, should the limitations of such a 
pilot office be in terms of the geogra- 
phy of certain library schools, the 
geography of a given area, or should 
it be open to the employers of the en- 
tire country? These questions involve 
sponsorship, dimension of activities, 
and varieties of kind of service. 

II. What activities now handled by 
library school placement agencies can 
profitably be turned over to a central 
office? This involves a definition of 
steps in placement; relation of these 
individual steps to individual library 
school recruitment of students; and 
finally, the determination of stand- 
ards for such a central placement 
agency. 

III. How would such a central 
placement agency be appropriately fi- 
nanced? The three interested bodies 
are very obviously employers, library 
school graduates and alumni, and li- 
brary schools and associations. The 
costs at present are borne almost en- 
tirely by library schools and associa- 
tions, although one might logically 
feel that those immediately benefited, 
employers future 


and employees, 
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might more appropriately share the 
major part of the financial burdens. 
The answering of these questions in- 
volves polling various types of em- 
ployers, library school students, and 
the working profession to see what 
their willingness might be expected to 
be. It also involves investigation of 
legal limitations of certain institu- 
tions to pay for such services. 

IV. What kind of institution should 
undertake these experimental activi- 
ties? Should it be turned over to a 
successful and expert existing commer- 
cial agency which, in return for a 
monopoly of the library placement, 
would conform to the standards of a 
“watch-dog” committee of the library 
profession? Will they take it on? 
Should it be run by librarians who are 
not expert in placement of personnel, 
and who might repeat mistakes that 
have been made in other respects? 

The Committee is very much con- 
cerned with the deliberations of the 
American Library Association as per- 
tains to the reestablishment of its 
placement service, for the feasibility 
of organizing a competitive national 
placement service is quite question- 
able. In the meantime, the Com- 
mittee is continuing with its studies 
and explorations and it does not ap- 
pear that any final recommendations 
may be made until another year has 
elapsed. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on Placement is Kenneth R. 
Shaffer. The members of his commit- 
tee are Lowell A. Martin, Ralph Blas- 
ingame, Jr., and Kathleen B. Stebbins. 

Sub-committee on Special Librar- 
ianship. This committee is now fully 
engaged with the problem of develop- 
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ing subject instruction, planned by 
subject specialists and library school 
administrators to best serve the needs 
of the library student specializing in 
a subject field. 

During the past summer Professor 
Carnovsky, of the University of Chi- 
cago, prepared a working paper which 
was the principal topic of considera- 
tion at the sub-committee’s meeting in 
New York on November 18, 1950. The 
sub-committee adopted a motion that 
it undertake to define the classification 
of special libraries and inform all in- 
terested organizations of its proposed 
study, with an invitation to each 
one to participate in the determina- 
tion of specifications for adequate 
training. 

Replies of varying degrees of full- 
ness have been received from the fol- 
lowing: 

American Association of Law Li- 
braries, American Documentation In- 
stitute, Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, Association of College 
and Reference Librarians, A.L.A. Di- 
vision of Public Libraries, Medical 
Library Association, Theatre Associa- 
tion, and Veterans Administration 
(unsolicited) . 

At the May 4, 1951 meeting of the 
sub-committee it was decided that six 
subject areas be selected for the con- 
struction of an ideal program of edu- 
cation for special librarianship; that 
members of this sub-committee be 
delegated to prepare such formulation 
and to check with other librarians en- 
gaged in the same kind of library 
work; that these ideal curricula be 
presented to this sub-committee for 
criticism and evaluation and that sub- 
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sequently this approach be expanded 
to other areas of special librarianship. 
Ultimately, these curricula (after re- 
vision and approval by the sub-com- 
mittee) will be submitted to library 
training agencies. The six subject 
areas to be treated first are as follows: 
finance, law, medicine, music, sci- 
ence & technology and theatre. It is 
believed that a series of blueprints 
will emerge from this committee’s ac- 
tivities and that the study will prob- 
ably continue for several years result- 
ing finally in several significant pub- 
lications. 

The chairman of this sub-commit- 
tee is Edward N. Waters. The mem- 
bers of his Committee are Leon Car- 
novsky, Eleanor $. Cavanaugh, Robert 
B. Downs, George Freedly, Louis 
Shores, Maurice Tauber and Melvin 
J. Voight. 

Sub-committee on Examinations 
and Standards. At the request of the 
Joint Committee, Irene M. Kavan- 
augh and Elizabeth C. Wescott, com- 
pleted a report on Examinations and 
Standards of Professional Education. 
The issues embodied therein, particu- 
larly as they pertained to the propo- 
sition that a single examination can 
or should take the place of profes- 
sional library training, was believed 
by the Joint Committee of sufficient 
import to warrant calling the atten- 
tion of the profession to the valuable 
data available in it. Dr. Tauber, as 
chairman, with the codperation of 
Professor Carnovsky and Mr. Shagger 
of the committee, ar- 
ranged for the Report to appear in 
the July 1951 issue of the Library 
Quarterly. Reprints have been or- 


as members 
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dered and wide distribution will be 
made of the Report to interested 
agencies, libraries, associations and li- 
brary publications, with the thought 
of obtaining a series of articles on the 
subject of certification, the practicabil- 
ity of National Examinations for per- 
sons desiring to achieve professional 
status, and the many other problems 
indicated in the Report. 

The Joint Committee intends to 
prepare a study on all areas of prob- 
lems in Library Education, for the 
purpose of ascertaining which profes- 
sional associations are concerned with 
them and what the Joint Committee’s 
relationship with them should be. In 
this manner, new areas of exploration 
will be made available without the 
embarrassing overlapping of activities 
in similar fields that occur occasion- 
ally in the library profession. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jutius J. Marke, Representative 
to the Joint Committee on 
Library Education 

Mr. Marke: I move that my report 
be received and filed, and that our 
representation on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Education be contin- 
ued. 

(The motion being seconded was 
brought to vote and carried) . 

Mr. Hitt: In July the American 
Library Association is going to con- 
of federation as it 
would affect the American Library As- 


sider a matter 
sociation and its members, the various 
groups, such as ours. They have asked 
the Council to request each member 
of the Council to have an observer 
at the ALA meeting in July in Chi- 
cago from each of the National Asso- 
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ciations, and as your representative of 
the Council I request that be done. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The _ Associa- 
tion has a representative who is a 
member of the ALA Council. Do you 
suggest the appointment of an addi- 
tional observer? 

Mr. Hirx: Not necessarily, if he or 
she will be there. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: She will be 
there. The Chair is your representa- 
tive. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The Report of 
the Joint Committee on Codéperation 
between the American Association of 
Law Libraries and the Association of 
American Law Schools. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES AND THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
LAW SCHOOLS 
As is customary, the Committee 
held two meetings during the past 
year—one in Seattle at the meeting of 
this Association last July and the other 
in Chicago, where it met with the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools in 

December. 

At the request of the Chairman of 
the A.A.L.S. Sub-committee on Re- 
vision of Library Standards, the Se- 
attle meeting was devoted primarily to 
a discussion of possible changes in the 
Requirements and Standards dealing 
with the collection, and the December 
meeting was held jointly with the Sub- 
committee. The proposed changes in 
the library standards should be of in- 
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terest to all law librarians and espe- 
cially to those connected with law 
schools. The interim report of the 
Sub-committee was discussed by the 
Round Table on Library Problems at 
the 1950 meeting, and the final report 
is to be voted upon at the annual 
meeting in Denver next December. 

Former reports have called atten- 
tion to several projects upon which 
this Committee has been working. 
One of them, the compiling and edit- 
ing of a Manual for Law Library 
Inspectors by Miss Hargrave, was com- 
pleted, and the Manual was published 
in mimeograph form last October. 
Copies were sent to the Deans of 
A.A.L.S. member schools and to others 
upon request. The large number of 
requests necessitated the processing of 
additional copies some of which are 
still available. They may be obtained 
by writing to Dean Shelden D. Elliott, 
Secretary, Association of American 
Law Schools, University of Southern 
California School of Law. In addition 
to excerpts from the A.A.L.S. Articles 
of Association dealing with the library 
and the Joint Committee’s interpreta- 
tions that have been adopted by the 
Executive Committee, the Manual in- 
cludes bibliographies, check-lists, ref- 
erences, and suggestions which the 
Committee believes will be useful to 
librarians as well as inspectors. 

Mr. McDermott, who is collecting 
data with regard to the teaching of 
legal bibliography, reports the receipt 
of 65 completed questionnaires and 
several letters and comments in reply 
to 125 questionnaires mailed. In an 
interim report, Mr. McDermott notes 
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that the majority of those replying 
favored a pool of library problems. 
Ten librarians have sent in problems 
used in connection with their courses. 
Others interested are urged to con- 
tribute to the pool, also. A resume of 
the information contained in the ques- 
tionnaires is being prepared. 

Some time ago, the chairman ap- 
pointed a sub-committee on library 
statistics. The statistics were gathered 
but due to a change in the committee 
personnel, it has not been possible to 
organize the data received. 

The Committee has begun a study 
of the need for obtaining a more com- 
plete index coverage of statutory ref- 
erences appearing in legal periodicals. 
Mrs. Florence McMaster, who was ap- 
pointed to the Committee upon the 
resignation of Mrs. Breta Peterson 
Dow, was asked to investigate and re- 
port on present practices as a basis 
for further action. 

The Committee also has acted as an 
advisory body on problems submitted 
by law school librarians. This phase 
of the work has been small, however, 
as few questions were received this 
year. 

BeRNITA J. Davies, Chairman 
JEAN ASHMAN 

HARRIET FRENCH 

MARIAN GALLAGHER 
HELEN HARGRAVE 

CLARA KILBOURN 

Cyrit McDERMOTT 
FLORENCE R. MCMASTER 
ERVIN POLLACK 

ARTHUR C. PULLING 
WILLIAM R. ROALFE 
KATE WALLACH 


Mrs. Davies: Madam Chairman, I 
move the report be accepted. 

(After being seconded the motion 
was voted upon favorably) . 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Next is the Re- 
port of the Committee on Bar Associ- 
ation Publications. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON BAR ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee on Bar Association 
Publications of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries herewith pre- 
sents its Report for the year 1950-1951, 
which Report has been compiled by 
the Committee members from the 
questionnaires presented by them to 
the respective State Bar Associations, 
the majority of which have been most 
coéperative in furnishing the desired 
information. 

One of the subjects studied by this 
Committee was the preparation of a 
list of currently published books, 
other than the Journals, Advance 
Programs of Annual Meetings, and 
the Proceedings of the American Bar 
Association, and perhaps of the vari- 
ous State Bar Associations. It was the 
opinion of this Committee that the 
task will take at least a year to be ac- 
complished if the data is available 
from the American Bar Association. It 
is suggested that the next Committee 
follow through on this subject. Mr. 
Piacenza of this Committee states that 
the School of Law Library of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
has the space to accumulate this ma- 
terial and he will be pleased to make a 
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detailed, minute and accurate check- 
list for the use of our Association. The 
State Bar Association data follows: 


ALABAMA: 


No response. 


ARIZONA: 


The State Bar of Arizona holds its 
annual meeting in April, publishing 
its proceedings in a bound volume. 
The first volume published was the 
1943 and the most recent volume is- 
sued covers the year 1949-1950. The 
next publication covering 1950-1951 is 
expected in July or August 1951. 
These volumes are available without 
cost from the State Bar of Arizona, 
641 Security Building, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 


ARKANSAS: 

The Bar Association of Arkansas 
holds its annual meeting usually in 
May of each year. The proceedings 
are published in the Arkansas Law 
Review and Bar Association Journal, 
a quarterly which is a joint publica- 
tion of the Law Department of the 
University of Arkansas and the Arkan- 
sas Bar Association. The proceedings 
were first published in 1900. The 
Spring issue covers the proceedings of 
the 1951 annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Distribution is free to mem- 
bers of the Association, but to others 
the subscription price is $2.50 per 
year. It is available from the Arkansas 
Law Review and Bar Association 
Journal, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


CALIFORNIA: 
The State Bar of California holds 
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its annual meeting in August of each 
year. The proceedings are published 
in a bound volume and were first 
published in 1928. The latest volume 
issued covers the 1950 Proceedings. 
These proceedings are distributed 
without charge to members of the 
Association, but to law libraries the 
cost is $3.00 per volume. 

The Journal of the State Bar started 
publication in 1927. It is a bimonthly 
publication and the latest current is- 
sue is v. 26, no. 2 (March-April 1951). 

The Los Angeles Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting on the 
fourth Thursday in February of each 
year. The proceedings are not pub- 
lished. 

The Association issues a_ publica- 
tion entitled the Los Angeles Bar Bul- 
letin and was first published in 1925. 
The latest current issue is v. 26, no. 8 
(April 1951). It is issued monthly and 
costs $1.00 per year. The price is 
subject to change. There is no free 
distribution. This publication is avail- 
able from Parker and Company, 241 
East 4th Street, Los Angeles 13, Cali- 
fornia. 


COLORADO: 


The Colorado Bar Association holds 
its annual meeting in October of each 
year. The proceedings are not being 
published at the present time. They 
were first published in 1898 and the 
last volume issued was for 1950. 
Copies of all but the earliest volumes 
are still available without cost from 
the Colorado Bar Association, 519 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Den- 
ver 2, Colorado. 
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Dicta is the joint publication of the 
Colorado Bar Association, the Denver 
Bar Association, and the University of 
Denver College of Law. It was first 
published in 1928. The first five vol- 
umes were issued under the name of 
the Denver Record. It is issued month- 
ly and the current issue is v. 28, no. 4 
(April 1951), at a cost of $3.00 per 
year, but is distributed free to all 
Bar Association members and the Uni- 
versity of Denver law students. It is 
obtainable from Dicta, 319 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

The Bar Association also distributes 
to its members weekly advance sheets 
of the Supreme Court of Colorado 
opinions. These are not available on 
subscription. 


CONNECTICUT: 


No response. 


DELAWARE: 

The Delaware State Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in June of 
each year. The proceedings have not 
been published since 1941. No other 
publications are issued by the Dela- 
ware State Bar Association. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

The Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia holds its annual meeting 
on the second Tuesday in June of 
each year. The proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia. 
They were first published in 1934, and 
the latest issue is v. 18, no. 4 (April 
1951). Itisa monthly publication and 
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costs $3.00 yearly. The cost to mem- 
bers of the Association is included in 
the membership dues. They are avail- 
able from the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia, 1044 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

The Association has recently pub- 
lished two volumes entitled Manual 
of Trial Technique in Administrative 
Proceedings and Practice Manual for 
District of Columbia Courts. The cost 
ic $2.00 each. 

The Junior Section of this organiza- 
tion publishes the Young Lawyer semi- 
annually. It was first published in 
1947. The latest issue is v. 5, no. 1, and 
is distributed without charge to all 
members of the Association, the cost 
thereof being included in the dues. 


GEORGIA: 


No response. 


HAWAII: 

The Bar Association of Hawaii 
holds its annual meeting in December 
of each year, but it does not publish 
its proceedings. The entire bar, in- 
cluding judges and those out of prac- 
tice in the entire Territory of Hawaii 
number about 250. Only about 150 
lawyers in the Territory are in active 
practice. 


IDAHO: 

The Idaho State Bar holds its an- 
nual meeting in July of every year, 
and publishes its proceedings in a 
bound volume. The first volume was 
published in 1923, and the latest vol- 
ume issued is for the year 1950. This 
publication is distributed without 
charge to members of the Association. 
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The cost to outsiders is $2.00 per 
volume. 


ILLINOIS: 


The Illinois State Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in June of 
each year. The proceedings were pub- 
lished in separate volumes from 1879 
to 1939. Now the proceedings are pub- 
lished in part in the Jllinois Bar Jour- 
nal, a monthly publication. This pub- 
lication was first issued in 1912 and 
the latest current issue is v. 39, no. 8 
(April 1951). The Journal is dist- 
tributed without charge to Bar Associ- 
ation members, newspapers, and to 
law libraries. To others the cost is 
$2.00 per year. It is available from 
Illinois Bar Journal, 319 South 6th 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

The Association also published 
“Drafting Legal Documents,” a supple- 
ment to the September, 1950, issue of 
the Illinois Bar Journal, and “Title 
Examination in Illinois,” a supple- 
ment to the March, 1951, issue of the 
Journal. The cost of these two supple- 
ments is $2.00 each. They also pub- 
lished a reprint, from the December 
1950 and January 1951 issues of the 
Journal, of an article entitled “A Law 
Office Bookkeeping System.” The cost 
of this reprint is $1.00. 

The Chicago Bar Association, 29 S. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, 
publishes the Chicago Bar Record. 


INDIANA: 


The Indiana State Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in July of 
each year. The proceedings are pub- 
lished as part of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Law Journal which is published 
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jointly by the Association and the In- 
diana University School of Law, and 
issued quarterly. It is distributed free 
to all members of the Association and 
to other subscribers at the subscrip- 
tion cost of $3.00 per year. Some ex- 
change privileges are granted. This 
publication is available from Indiana 
Law Journal, Indiana University 
School of Law, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The Association also has issued Cor- 
porations vs. Partnership. It is pub- 
lished and distributed by The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana for $6.00. 


IOWA: 


The Iowa State Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in June of 
each year. The proceedings are pub- 
lished in a separate volume. They 
were first published in 1874, and the 
latest issue is v. 56 for the year 1950. 
They are distributed without cost and 
may be obtained from the Iowa State 
Bar Association, 1101 Fleming Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Association also issues a month- 
ly publication entitled News Bulletin. 
It was first published in 1940 and the 
latest issue is v. 1], no. 3 (March 
1951). The subscription price is $3.00 
per year. There is no free distribution. 
It is obtainable from the Association. 
Another volume obtainable from the 
Association is Jowa Title Standards at 
a cost of 50 cents per copy. 


KANSAS: 

The Bar Association of the State 
of Kansas, State House, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, holds its annual meeting in May 
of each year. The proceedings are now 
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published in the Journal of the Bar 
Association of the State of Kansas, and 
were first published in 1886 with the 
third annual meeting. The proceed- 
ings were published separately prior 
to 1932. This Association publishes 
the Journal of the Bar Association of 
the State of Kansas, a quarterly. It was 
first published in August 1932 and the 
latest issue is v. 19, no. 4 (May 1951). 
It is distributed without charge to 
members of the Association, but the 
subscription cost to non-members is 
$8.00 per year. The Journal may be 
obtained from Franklin Corrick, Edi- 
tor, Journal of the Bar Association of 
the State of Kansas, Third Floor, State 
House, Topeka, Kansas. 


KENTUCKY: 


No response. 


LOUISIANA: 


No response. 


MAINE: 


No response. 


MARYLAND: 


The Maryland State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting in the 
summer of each year. Since 1896 its 
proceedings have been published in a 
volume entitled Transactions of the 
Maryland State Bar _ Association, 
which is distributed free to its mem- 
bers and a limited number of copies 
are available for exchange with law 
libraries. This publication contains 
all committee reports, discussions, and 
business transacted, as well as the ad- 
dresses made before the Association 
at its annual meeting. It also contains 
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a list of the members, the committees, 
and is to some extent indexed. Vol- 
ume 55 is the current volume and can 
be obtained from the Maryland State 
Bar Association, 1012 Mercantile 
Trust Building, Baltimore 2, Mary- 
land. 

The Bar Association of Baltimore 
City holds its annual meeting on the 
second Monday in December of each 
year. The proceedings are not pub- 
lished. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


The Massachusetts Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in the spring 
of each year and publishes its proceed- 
ings in the Massachusetts Law Quar- 
terly which was first published in 1915. 
From 1910 to 1915 the proceedings 
were issued in bound reports. The 
subscription cost to members of the 
Association is included in the dues. 
The current issue is volume 36. 

The Massachusetts Law Quarterly 
is distributed to law libraries free of 
charge and may be procured from the 
Social Law Library, 1200 Court 
House, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Al- 
most all back issues can still be sup- 
plied. 

The Boston Bar Association holds 
its annual meeting in May of each 
year. The proceedings are published 
in the Bar Bulletin, and may be ob- 
tained at the subscription cost of $1.00 
per year from Bar Bulletin, 21 School 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Vol- 
ume 22, no. 4 (April 1951) is the lat- 
est issue. 

The Law Society of Massachusetts 
publishes the Law Society Journal 
which may be obtained from the Law 
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Society of Massachusetts, 20 Pember- 
ton Square, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
The first number was published in 
1929. It first appeared quarterly up 
to 1947 with Volume 12, but from 
then on publication has been irregu- 
lar. (See note 43 Law Liprary Jour- 
NAL 32). 


MICHIGAN: 

The State Bar of Michigan holds 
its annual meeting usually the last 
week in September. Its proceedings 
are not published. The Association is- 
sues the Michigan State Bar Journal, 
a monthly publication. It was first 
published in April 1936. The current 
issue is v. 30, no. 4 (April 1951). The 
Journal is distributed without charge 
to members of the State Bar of Michi- 
gan, but to others the subscription 
cost is $5.00 per year. It is obtainable 
from the State Bar of Michigan, 412 
Olds Tower, Lansing 8, Michigan. 

The Junior Bar Section of this As- 
sociation issues a publication entitled 
Prospectus which is distributed with- 
out charge to Michigan Law School 
students, and is obtainable from the 
above address. 

The Detroit Bar Association holds 
its annual meeting usually in May or 
June of each year. Its proceedings are 
not published. This Association issued 
a monthly publication entitled the De- 
troit Lawyer. It was first published in 
1931 under the title of Detro:t Bar 
Quarterly. With volume 14 the name 
was changed to the Detroit Lawyer. 
The latest issue is v. 19, no. 4 (April 
1951), and the publication is dis- 
tributed without charge to members 
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of the Association. To others the sub- 
scription cost is $3.50 per year. It is 
obtainable from the Detroit Bar As- 
Building, 


sociation, 577 Penobscot 


Detroit 26, Michigan. 


MINNESOTA: 

The Minnesota State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting in June 
of each year. The proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Bench and Bar Magazine, 
the official publication of the Associa- 
tion. The latest issue is v. 7, no. I] 
(October 1950) and is distributed to 
members without charge as part of 
their membership dues. It is obtain- 
able from the Minnesota State Bar 
Association, 500 National Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. The sub- 
scription price is $3.50 per year. 

The students of the University of 
Minnesota School of Law publish the 
Minnesota Law Review. It was first 
published in 1903 and the latest issue 
is v. 35, no. 4 (March 1951). The sub- 
scription price is $4.00 per year and 
the publication is obtainable from the 
Law School, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Hennepin Lawyer is published 
by the Hennepin County Bar Associa- 
tion and is distributed to members of 
the County Bar Association without 
charge. It may be obtained from Lau- 
ress V. Ackman, Secretary, Hennepin 
County Bar Association, 1460 North- 
western Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


MISSISSIPPI: 


The Mississippi State Bar holds its 
annual meeting in June of each year. 
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Its proceedings are published in the 
Mississippi Law Journal, a quarterly 
issued jointly by the 
Mississippi State Bar and the Law 


public ation 


School of the University of Missis- 
sippi. Subscription for members of the 
State Bar is included in the dues, but 
the subscription price to others is 
$4.00 per year. It was first published in 
1906. The latest issue is v. 22, no. 1 
(December 1950), and it is obtainable 
from the Mississippi Law Journal, 
University, Mississippi. 


MISSOURI: 

The Missouri Bar holds its annual 
meeting in the fall of each year. The 
proceedings are published annually, 
the first volume being published in 
1945. They are distributed free to 
members of the Association. The sub- 
scription to others is $6.00 per year. 
This Association also publishes the 
Journal of the Missouri Bar. It was 
first published in 1945. It is distrib- 
uted and on ex- 
libraries, and to 
others at a cost of $6.00 per year. 

The Bar of St. 
holds its annual meeting on the first 


free to members, 


change with law 


Association Louis 
Monday in May, but its proceedings 
are not published. This Association 
publishes the St. Louis Bar Journal, 
a quarterly publication, the first issue 
being published in May 1950. The lat- 
est issue available is v. 1, no. 3 (Febru- 
ary 1951). It is distributed free to 
members of the Association and to law 
schools and other bar associations. It 
may be obtained from the Bar Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, 506 Olive Street, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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MONTANA: 


The Montana Bar Association, Hen- 
nessy Building, Butte, Montana, holds 
its annual meeting in the summer of 
each year. The proceedings are not 
published regularly, the last one be- 
ing published in 1947. The Associa- 
tion publishes the Oil and Gas Law 
Institute Proceedings which is distrib- 
uted free to members and at a small 
nominal charge to non-members. 


NEBRASKA: 

The Nebraska State Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting usually in 
October or November of each year. It 
now publishes its proceedings in the 
Nebraska Law Review, a quarterly 
which is the joint publication of the 
Nebraska State Bar Association and 
the University of Nebraska, College 
of Law. The proceedings were first 
published separately in 1901 and the 
latest is v. 41 (1949). These volumes 
are distributed free to all members of 
the Association and are available on 
exchange through the Nebraska State 
Library. The first issue of the Nebras- 
ka Law Review was published in July 
1922 and the current issue is v. 30, 
no. 3. 

This Association also publishes the 
Directory of Nebraska Attorneys and 
this can be obtained from the Associa- 
tion at 2413 State House, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


NEVADA: 

The State Bar of Nevada, 1 Mason 
Building, Reno, Nevada, holds its an- 
nual meeting usually in January or 
March of each year. They publish 
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their proceedings in the Nevada State 
Bar Journal which first appeared in 
January, 1936. The latest issue is v. 
16, no. 1 (January 1951). It can be 
obtained from the Association at a 
cost of $3.00 per year, but no free 
distribution. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


The Bar Association of the State 
of New Hampshire holds its annual 
meeting on the last Friday and Sat- 
urday of June of each year. Their 
Proceedings are published by the Asso- 
ciation and are available at $2.00 each 
or by exchange from the New Hamp- 
shire State Library, Concord, New 
Hampshire. Checks should be made 
payable to the Bar Association. These 
Proceedings were first published in 
1900 and the latest issue available 
is v. 8, no. 3 for the years 1946-1947. 


NEW JERSEY: 


The New Jersey State Bar Associa- 
tion holds two meetings a year, one in 
the spring and one in the fall. Its 
proceedings are published in a volume 
entitled Annual Year Book. It was 
first published in 1901. The current 
issue is 1950. They are obtainable 
from the New Jersey State Bar Associa- 
tion, Broad Street Bank Building, 
Trenton 8, New Jersey. 

The Essex County Bar Association, 
744 Broad Street, Newark 2, New Jer- 
sey, holds its annual meeting in De- 
cember of each year. Their proceed- 
ings are published, the first one being 
published in 1911 and the latest issue 
being for the year 1946. They are ob- 
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tainable either by exchange or by 
subscription from the Association. 


NEW MEXICO: 


No response. 


NEW YORK: 

The New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, 90 State Street, Albany 7, New 
York, holds its annual meeting the 
latter part of January of each year. 
The proceedings are published by the 
Association and first appeared in 1878. 
The latest issue is Volume 73 for the 
year 1950. Free distribution is made 
to members of the Association and to 
a selected list of bar associations, law 
schools and law libraries. The sub- 
scription price to others is $2.50 per 
copy. It is obtainable from the Asso- 
ciation at the above address. 

This Association also published the 
New York State Bar Association Bul- 
letin, which was first published in 
1928. The latest issue is v. 23, no. 1 
(February 1951). It is distributed to 
members of the Association. There 
are subscriptions; cost, twenty-five 
cents per copy. As part of their service, 
this Association also publishes the 
Lawyers Service Letter every three 
weeks and the Legislative Reporter 
Circular every week during the session 
of the legislature. They are obtain- 
able from the Association. 

The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, 42 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, New York, holds its 
annual meeting in May of each year. 
Its proceedings are published in a 
Yearbook which also contains the com- 
mittee reports. It was first published 
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in 1870 and the latest issue is for the 
year 1950. Free distribution is given 
upon request. The Association also 
publishes The Record which was first 
issued in 1946. The latest issue is v. 6, 
no. 4 (April 1951). There is free dis- 
tribution to members, and to others 
upon request. 

The New York County Lawyers 
Vesey Street, New 
New York holds its annual 


Association, 14 
York 7, 
meeting in May of each year. Its pro- 
ceedings are published in the Bar Bul- 
letin, obtainable free to Association 
members and to others on exchange. 
It also publishes a Year Book (An- 
nual). It was first published in 1909 
and the latest volume is for 1950. It 
is also distributed free to Association 
members and on exchange to others. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 


No response. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 

The North Dakota Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in August of 
each year. It publishes its proceedings 
in the North Dakota Law 
available on subscription only from 
the North Dakota Law Review, Law 
School, Grand Fords, N. D. 


Review, 


OHIO: 


The Ohio State Bar Association, 
Annex, Columbus 15, 
Ohio, holds its annual meeting in May 
of each year. The proceedings are 
published in summary form in the 


State House 


Ohio Bar, a weekly publication. It 
was first published in 1928 and the 
latest issue is v. 24, no. 18 (April 30, 
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1951). It may be obtained from the 
Association at a cost of $8.00 per year, 
but is free to members of the Associ- 
ation. 

This Association also publishes the 
Local Bar Activities Bulletin which is 
distributed free to local bar officers. 

The Association also issues a pre- 
pared syllabi for use in connection 
with their Practicing Law Institutes 


on: 
1 set 
1 set 
1 set 
Real Estate and the Federal Income 
Tax 
Drafting of Real Estate Deeds and 
Mortages 


Leases and Landlords Liability. 

Ohio Inheritance Tax 

Transfers from Decedent's Estates 

Settlement of Accounts 

Taxation of Tangible Personal Prop- 
erty in Ohio 

Taxation of Intangible Personal Prop- 
erty in Ohio 

Ohio Tax Administration & Procedure 

These are available in sets at a cost 
of $1.00 per set of three. 

The Cleveland Bar Association pub- 
lishes monthly The Cleveland Assoct- 
ation Journal which is distributed 
without charge to its members and 
through some exchanges. To others 
the cost is $3.00 per year. It is obtain- 
able from The Cleveland Bar Associ- 
ation, Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Columbus Bar Association, 17 
S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio, pub- 
lishes the Columbus Bar Briefs, and 
the Toledo Bar Association, 925 Nich- 
olas Building, Toledo, Ohio, publishes 
the Toledo Bar News Letter. The 
Cuyahoga County Bar Association 
publishes a monthly entitled Cuya- 
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hoga Bar Association Bulletin which is 
distributed without charge to its mem- 
bers, and also on exchange. They are 
obtainable from the Association at 
918 Society for Savings Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Akron Bar 
Association sends out to its members 
and other Ohio bar associations a 
mimeographed publication entitled 
Akron Bar Asociation Communica- 
tions. This publication is issued every 
two weeks. The Dayton Bar Associa- 
tion uses the Daily Court Reporter, a 
local publication devoted to legal, real 
estate, financial and other news items 
as its medium of publicity. 

The Cincinnati Bar Association, 
400 Hamilton County Court House, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, holds its meetings 
quarterly, but its proceedings are not 
published. 


OKLAHOMA: 


The Oklahoma Bar Association, 827 
American National Building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, holds its an- 
nual meeting in November of each 
year. It does not publish its proceed- 
ings. This Association publishes a 
weekly publication entitled The Jour- 
nal. Supreme Court opinions are con- 
tained therein and Bar Association 
data appears in the last issue of each 
month. Under the State Bar Act of 
1929, the Oklahoma State Bar Jour- 
nal was published in April 1930. The 
name was later changed to The Jour- 
nal and has been issued under that 
name since April 6, 1950. The latest 
issue is v. 22, no. 14 (April 21, 1951). 
It is available by subscription only at 


Vol. 44 


a cost of $10.00 per year from the 
Association. 


OREGON: 


No response. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in the sum- 
mer, the proceedings of which are 
published, the first in 1895. The cur- 
rent issue is v. 55 (1950) . Distribution 
is free to members requesting a copy, 
and $3.00 a volume to others. The 
Association also publishes the Pen- 
nsylvania Bar Association Quarterly, 
first published in 1927. Volume 22 is 
the current issue. It is distributed free 
to Association members, but to others 
the subscription is $2.00 per year, 
obtainable from the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, 401 N. Front Street, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

The Allegheny County Bar Associa- 
tion, 9th Floor, City-County Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, holds its 
annual meeting on the first Friday of 
May of each year. There is no publica- 
tion of proceedings. 

The Philadelphia Bar Association 
publishes the Shingle. 


PUERTO RICO: 


The Colegio de Abogados de Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico, holds 
its annual meeting in September of 
each year. The proceedings are not 
published. This Association publishes 
a quarterly entitled Rivista de Dere- 
cho, Legislacion y Jurisprudencia del 
Colegio de Abogados de Puerto Rico. 
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It was first published in July 1935, and 
the latest issue is v. 13, no. 4 (Decem- 
ber 1950), available only by subscrip- 
tion at a cost of $2.00 per year from 
the Colegio de Abogados de Puerto 
Rico, Box 1900, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. This Association also publishes 
and distributes the Advanced Opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico. 


RHODE ISLAND: 

The Rhode Island Bar Association, 
171 Westminster Street, Providence 3, 
Rhode Island, holds its annual meet- 
ing on the second Monday in October 
of each year. Its proceedings are not 
published, having been discontinued 
in 1929. This association does issue 
occasional Bulletins” which 
are mimeographed and sent out at 


“News 
irregular intervals. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 


No response. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 

The State Bar of South Dakota 
holds its annual meeting in the fall of 
each year and publishes the proceed- 
ings in the October issue of a quarter- 
ly publication entitled the South 
Dakota Bar Journal. This publication 
was first issued in July 1932 and the 
latest issue is v. 19, no. 3 (January 
1951). It is distributed free to mem- 
bers of the Association and at the 
subscription cost of $4.00 per year to 


non-members. It can be obtained from 
the State Bar of South Dakota, Na- 
tional Bank Building, Pierre, South 
Dakota. 


TENNESSEE: 

The Bar Association of Tennessee, 
907 American Trust Building, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, holds its annual meet- 
ing in June of each year. Its proceed- 
ings are published in the Tennessee 
Law Review, a quarterly, the official 
publication of the Bar Association and 
edited by the University of Tennessee 
Law College. The latest issue of this 
publication is v. 21, no. 7 (April 
1951), and it is distributed without 
charge to members of the Association, 
but to others at the subscription rate 
of $4.00 per year. It may be obtained 
from the Tennessee Law Review 
Association, Inc., 1505 W. Cumber- 
land, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


TEXAS: 

The State Bar of Texas, 930 Little- 
field Building, Austin, Texas, holds 
its annual meeting usually close to 
July 4th of each year. Its proceedings 
were published in the Texas Law 
Review prior to 1949. Since August 
1948 these proceedings have been pub- 
lished in the Texas Bar Journal. They 
were first published in 1883 and the 
current issue is v. 13, no. 7 (August 
1950). The Journal is distributed free 
to Texas lawyers, and the subscrip- 
tion cost to others is $3.00 per year. 
It is obtainable from the Association 
at the above address. 

Also listed are Dallas Bar Speaks 
published for the Dallas Bar Associa- 
tion, 120 Courthouse, Dallas, Texas; 
the Southwestern Law Journal pub- 
lished by the Southwestern Legal 
Foundation, Dallas, Texas, and the 
Southern Methodist University School 
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of Law, at the subscription cost of 
$4.00; Baylor Law Review, School of 
Law, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Also monthly bulletins for members 
of the local bar associations are issued 
for Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San 
Antonio, and Wichita County. No 
data on distribution and costs were 
received. 


UTAH: 


No response. 


VERMONT: 

The Vermont Bar _ Association, 
Montpelier, Vermont, holds its annual 
meeting in October of each year and 
its proceedings are published in a sep- 
arate volume. The first one was pub- 
lished in 1878 and the latest issue is 
v. 73, for the year 1950. They can be 
obtained at a cost of $2.00 per volume, 
or on exchange, from the Association. 


VIRGINIA: 


The Virginia State Bar Association, 
601 N. Lombardy Street, Richmond, 
Virginia, holds its annual meeting in 
August of each year. The proceedings 
were first published in 1889 and the 
latest issue is v. 61 (April 1951). They 
are available from the Association at 
a cost of $2.50 each, from the above 
address. No free distribution. 

The Virginia State Bar, 408 Law 
Building, Richmond 19, Virginia, 
holds its annual meetings but has no 
set date. The proceedings are pub- 
lished, the first one in 1939 and the 
current issue, v. 12, distributed in De- 
cember 1950. These are distributed 
free to members of the Virginia State 


Vol. 44 


Bar. There is no free distribution to 
non-members. 


WASHINGTON: 

The Washington State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting in the 
latter part of August or the early part 
of September of each year. The pro- 
ceedings are published in the Wash- 
ington Law Review and State Bar 
Journal, a publication issued jointly 
by the University of Washington Law 
School and the Washington State Bar 
Association. The proceedings were 
first published in 1894. The latest 
issue of the Washington Law Review 
and State Bar Journal is v. 25, no. 4 
(November 1950) and the publica- 
tion is obtainable at the subscription 
rate of $1.20 per year from the Univer- 
sity of Washington Law 
Seattle, Washington. 

The Association also publishes the 
Washington State Bar News which 
can be obtained without charge from 
the Association at 501 Third Avenue, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 

The Seattle Bar Association, 501 
Third Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington, 
holds quarterly dinners. No proceed- 
ings, or other publications are issued. 


School, 


WEST VIRGINIA: 


The West Virginia Bar Association, 
400 Union Building, Charleston, West 
Virginia, holds its annual meeting 
either in late summer or fall of each 
year. The proceedings were first pub- 
lished in 1886 and the latest issue is 
for 1950. They can be obtained from 
the Association at the above address at 
$2.50 per volume. 

This Association also contributes a 
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part of the cost for the West Virginia 
Law Review, a quarterly, published 
by the faculty of the Law School, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. The current issue of 
this law review is v. 53, no. 2 (March 
1951). 

The West Virginia State Bar, State 
Capital, Charleston 5, West Virginia, 
holds its annual meeting in the fall 
of each year. The proceedings are not 
published in full; portions of proceed- 
ings are published in the State Bar 
News, a bimonthly publication which 
was first published in January 1950. 
The current issue is v. 1, no. 7 (Jan- 
uary 1951). This publication is dis- 
tributed without charge to members 
of the Bar; no free distribution to 
others; obtainable from the above 
address. 


WISCONSIN: 

The Wisconsin Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in June of 
each year, publishing its proceedings 
in a condensed form in the Wisconsin 
Bar Bulletin. Bound volumes of pro- 
ceedings were published from 1878 to 
1946, inclusive—v. 1 to 35. Since then 
the proceedings are published in con- 
densed form in the Bulletin only. The 
Wisconsin Bar Bulletin was first issued 
in 1927 and the latest issue is v. 24, 
no. | (February 1951). It is distrib- 
uted without charge to members of 
the Association, but must be sub- 
scribed to by non-members. 

This Association also issues in 
mimeographed form the Wisbar News 
Letter, first prepared on December 2, 
1949, the current issue being March 
1951. It is available without charge 


to members. Also, the Association 
issues a Legislative Bulletin in mimeo- 
graphed form published weekly dur- 
ing the session of the Legislature, 
available to the Wisconsin Bar. For 
further information in regard to the 
above, write to Mr. Philip S. Haber- 
mann, Executive Secretary, 122 W. 
Washington Avenue, Madison 2, 
Wisconsin. 

The Milwaukee Bar Association, 
324 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wisconsin, holds its annual 
meeting on the second Thursday of 
June of each year. Only excerpts from 
the proceedings of such meetings are 
printed in the Gavel, their association 
journal which is distributed to mem- 
bers three or four times per year. It 
is available on exchange for other 
periodicals, but no subscription list 
or price is quoted. 


WYOMING: 


The Wyoming State Bar Associa- 
tion, Box 2384, Casper, Wyoming, 
holds its annual meeting in August or 
September of each year. The proceed- 
ings are now being published in the 
fall issues of the Wyoming Law Jour- 
nal. They were first published in sepa- 
rate bound volumes in 1915 and con- 
tinued irregularly until 1946. No pro- 
ceedings were issued for the years 1938 
to 1945, inclusive. The Wyoming Law 
Journal is a quarterly publication and 
was first issued in December 1946. The 
latest issue is v. 5, no. 2 (Winter 
1950) . It is distributed without charge 
to members of the Association and on 
subscription to others at $2.00 per 
year from the Wyoming Law Jour- 
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nal, c/o University of Wyoming Law 
School, Laramie, Wyoming. 

The information has been 
culled from the responses to the ques- 
tionnaires sent out by our Committee. 
We have attempted to get it as correct 
as possible. Some of the answers were 


above 


ambiguous and we have given the in- 
formation as best we could. Lack of 
time forces us to report “no responses” 
to 12 of the states. 

Our Committee has enjoyed its 
work and is pleased to be of some 
small service to our Madam President, 
Miss Jean Ashman. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRANK Di Canio, Chairman 
R. MAuRINE BRUNNER 
Epitu L. Hary 

MICHALINA KEELER 

ETHEL KOMMES 

Marie RussELi 

Louis PIACENZA 

JoserpH L. ANDREWS 


Miss R. MAuRINE BRUNNER, Librar- 
ian, New Hampshire State Library, 
Concord, New Hampshire): As a 
member of that Committee, I move 
that the report be accepted and filed. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried) . 

Miss ELLA May TuHornTon, Library, 
Georgia State Library, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia): May I say that we in Georgia 
have always been rather proud of the 
fact that we were one of the original 
colonies in 1776? I was very much 
humiliated to see in this report that 
after Georgia were the words: “No re- 
I have been coming to the 


sponse. 
American Association of Law Librar- 
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ians’ meetings off and on for the last 
forty years—more frequently off than 
on, and every time I have seen: “Geor- 
gia, no report.” 

I hope this may not happen again. 
Next year when the Committee de- 
sires an answer in this matter, I hope 
they will address me at the Georgia 
State Library, Atlanta, Georgia, Miss 
Ella May Thornton. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: 
Miss Thornton. 

We will hear next from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Law. 


Thank you, 


REPORT OF THE FOREIGN LAW 
COMMITTEE 
1. Distribution of Law Lisrary Jour- 

NAL abroad. 

During the report year, the Com- 
mittee concluded its negotiations with 
the Department of State for the distri- 
bution of the Law LiprarRy JOURNAL 
to foreign diplomatic missions for for- 
warding to interested libraries abroad. 
As reported last year, the Law Lr 
BRARY JOURNAL is now purchased by 
the Department of State for distribu- 
tion to all Latin American embassies 
which turn it over to leading Latin 
American law libraries. By letter of 
May 14, 1951, Mr. Philip G. Hodge, 
Chief, Special Services Branch, Divi- 
sion of Libraries and Institutes, in- 
formed the Chairman that officers of 
American Missions in all parts of the 
world “will be informed of the use- 
fulness of the JouRNAL and considera- 
tion will certainly be given to the 
placing of additional subscriptions in 
the coming fiscal year in other areas 
as well as in Latin America.” 
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2. Codperation with other organiza- 
tions interested in foreign law. 
Coédperation with other organiza- 

tions interested in foreign law was 

The American Foreign 
Law Association has been furnished 


established. 


with a report of the activities of the 
Foreign Law Committee for inclusion 
in the yearly Bulletin of the American 
Foreign Law Association. The Ameri- 
established a 
with 


can Bar Association 
Cooéperation 


Libraries of 


Committee on 
Latin American 
which Helen Newman is a member. 


Law 


This Committee is charged with co- 
operating with our Committee for the 
purpose of “making available to Su- 
preme Court Libraries in Latin Amer- 
ican Countries reports of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the stat- 
utes and other material.” 

International 


9 


3. Suggestion of an 

Meeting of Law Librarians. 

A suggestion was received from Dr. 
Jacob ter Meulen, Director-Librarian 
of the Library of the Palace of Peace, 
The Hague, to hold an international 
meeting of law librarians in 1952. As 
desirable as such a meeting would be, 
the Committee has been unable as yet 
to discover ways and means for its 
financial support. 

4. International Bibliographical ef- 
forts in the field of law. 

The Committee has followed inter- 
national efforts for the compilation 
and publication of bibliographies, in- 
dexes to the periodical literature and 
abstracts of periodical publications. 
Kurt Schwerin has actively contribut- 
ed to initial bibliographical publica- 
tions in the field of criminology. 


5. Indexing of foreign legal periodt- 
cals in the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals. 

Due to numerous requests by sub- 
scribers to the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals, a selective inclusion of articles on 
foreign law published in foreign legal 
periodicals has been given considera- 
tion. The Foreign Law Committee has 
declared its willingness to submit copy 
of entries to the Index for articles pub- 
lished in foreign legal periodicals in 
the English language and of English 
language digests or abstracts which are 
appended to foreign language articles 
in foreign legal periodicals. Long 
range plans call for the submission of 
copy of entries for articles in foreign 
legal periodicals in certain subject 
fields of unusual interest, such as in- 
ternational conflict of laws, regardless 
of the language in which these articles 
are published. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM B. STERN, Chairman 
HELEN HARGRAVE 

HELEN NEWMAN 

Kurt SCHWERIN 

Mr. Marke: In the absence of the 
Chairman, I move the Report of the 
Committee on Foreign Law be re- 
ceived and filed for purposes of the 
record. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Tibbets and voted upon favorably) . 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Next may we 
hear from the Committee to Codperate 
with the Joint Committee on Library 
Education of the Council of National 
Library Associations. That is a new 
Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Miss Hargrave. 
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COMMITTEE TO COOPERATE 
WITH THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The Council of National Library 
Associations through a Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Education has initiated 
a study of the education and training 
a librarian should have to qualify him 
for work in a special library. A Sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on 
Library Education at meetings in Jan- 
uary and November, 1950, decided 
that in order to be able to determine 
what constitutes adequate training for 
special librarians it will be necessary 
for the following questions to be an- 
swered: (1) What kinds of personnel 
are needed in special libraries? (2) 
How are such personnel to be pre- 
pared? (3) What contribution can the 
library school make in this program? 
(4) What are the basic competences 
required? (5) What are the basic 
library competences required? (6) 
What are the special library compe- 
tences required? 

In May, 1951, the Joint Committee 
on Library Education decided “to 
evaluate the curricula of six special- 
ized fields for the purpose of determin- 
ing common denominators and basic 
differences. The six fields are: Law, 
Music, Medicine, Theatre, Science 
and ‘Technology, and Finance. It was 
the sense of the Committee that an 
optimum, ideal curriculum be estab- 
lished for each of these fields. That 
is, it would like to have stated every 
conceivable course that would be de- 
sirable for a law librarian candidate 
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to take in order to fulfill the role ex- 
pected of him in the law library field.” 

The President of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries has ap- 
pointed this Committee to work with 
the Joint Committee on Library Edu- 
cation to secure the information that 
has been requested. The members of 
the Committee have sent to the Chair- 
man suggestions that incorporated 
their opinions of necessary education 
and training for law librarians and 
the method to pursue to gather the 
ideas of other persons on this subject. 
The Committee will meet in Boston 
to formulate a procedure to be fol- 
lowed to secure from persons most in- 
terested in the competency of law li- 
brarians their opinions of the specific 
educational training librarians should 
have in order to be qualified to work 
in law libraries. 

It is recommended that this Com- 
mittee be continued for the purpose 
of completing the study requested by 
the Council of National Library As- 
sociation. 

HELEN Harcrave, Chairman 
Jean ASHMAN 

Hosart Correy 

Witiie MAE DAFFRON 
Dorotuy E. Hayes 
CARROLL MORELAND 
WILLIAM R. ROALFE 

KaTE WALLACH 


Miss HARGRAVE: I move the report 
be received and filed. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried) . 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Next may we 
have the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Union List of Serials. 
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Mr. Graham is the Chairman, and as 
A.A.L.L. Representative on the Joint 
Committee on the Union List of 
Serials has made a report of progress. 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ON THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE UNION LIST OF 
SERIALS 
Librarians familiar with modern 
business machines are aware of the 
enormous potential advantages of a 
union catalog of serials on punched 
cards. The Library of Congress, with 
approximately 250,000 serial titles (of 
an estimated 500,000 in the entire 
country) already is transcribing and 
maintaining its records by this means, 
as are other large research institutions. 
If financial aid could be secured to 
underwrite the cost of cards, machine 
rental, and personnel at a permanent 
headquarters, these records obviously 
could become the basis for a national, 
or even for an international, union 
catalog of serials. This expanded cata- 
log might well include newspapers, 
U. S. and foreign government serial 
publications and other materials now 
covered by separate and long-unsup- 

plemented lists. 

From such a catalog in turn could 
be prepared, largely by automatic “‘in- 
terpreters,’’ “‘cardotypes,” and electric 
typewriters, the editorial copy, not 
merely for the conventional Union 
List of Serials (showing titles and lo- 
cations), but also for special lists by 
subject, language, region, date of pub- 
lication, or any desirable combina- 
tions of these. Special reference prob- 
lems of the individual library or re- 
searcher might be submitted and 
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economically answered on a service- 
charge basis. Supplementation of the 
printed Union List could be as regu- 
lar and complete as needed—in con- 
trast to the mere listing of new titles 
and “deaths” as is now the case with 
the supplements to the second edition. 
Above all, once recorded on punched 
cards—and at no greater initial time- 
cost than is now involved in checking 
for a new edition or supplement of the 
Union List—the basic catalog could be 
kept up to date by a periodic report- 
ing of significant “fill ins,” new sub- 
scriptions, and discontinuances—all as 
a part of each library’s regular pro- 
cedures for recording changes in its 
holdings. Hence, libraries thereafter 
would be spared the laborious special 
re-checks of holdings of all titles: the 
frustrating delays and obsolescence-be- 
fore-publication which now plague 
both users and compilers of the Union 
List would be overcome. 

During the year 1949-50 the Joint 
Committee on the Union List of 
Serials endorsed the plan worked out 
along these lines by Dr. Alton Keller 
of the Library of Congress. (See F. H. 
Wagman, “A Union Catalog of Serials 
on Punched Cards,” 9 Library of Con- 
gress Information Bulletin, 31-37, at 
31. May 8, 1950—an excellent, detailed 
summary of the Keller proposals.) On 
the basis of Library of Congress ex- 
perience, Dr. Keller estimated the cost 
of cards, machinery rental, the person- 
nel at $100,000 for preparation of an 
8-million-card punched card catalog, 
with maintenance costs of $25,000 per 
year thereafter. These figures includ- 
ed no editorial or printing costs. 

Because of its character as a funda- 
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mental research tool, and because pre- 
vious editions of the Union List re- 
ceived such aid, the project has from 
the first been regarded as a likely one 
This past 
year, therefore, the Joint Committee 
recommended that the project be in- 
cluded among those to be submitted 


for foundation support. 


by the American Library Association 
to the Ford Dr. 
Lowell Martin, Associate Dean of the 
School of Library Service at Columbia 
University, has been appointed by the 
American Library Association to co- 


new Foundation. 


ordinate these and other projects and 
to prepare them in a form to be offi- 
cially acted upon by the Executive 
Board. 

Thus the matter stands at present. 
The Martin report is not yet avail- 
able; apparently it is still in the form- 
ative stages, with consideration being 
given to the broad problem of improv- 
ing bibliographic controls generally, 
as well as to the place of the proposed 
union catalog-union list in such a pro- 
gram. The efforts and plans currently 
made by UNESCO are of course also 
involved here. (See the summary by 
Jesse H. Shera, ‘““The UNESCO Con- 
ference on the Improvement of Bibli- 
ographic Services,” 4 Dept. of State 
Bulletin 707-9 (April 30, 1951). 

It would appear therefore that now 
is an appropriate time for the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries to 
consider not only its official position 
with reference to the punched card 
union catalog-union list, but to con- 
sider and to call Mr. Martin’s atten- 
tion to any other projects which the 
membership feels to be of special 
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value to lawyers and law libraries. It 
is apparent that the union catalog on 
punched cards is an ambitious project 
in itself, but one which has now ad- 
vanced beyond experimental stages. It 
therefore is a logical starting point for 
application of the new machine tech- 
niques to problems of bibliographic 
control. Its benefits would accrue rea- 
sonably soon, and would be_ wide- 
spread; the experience and _ records 
would provide sound bases for more 
ambitious projects. It is to be hoped 
that it will not be longer delayed. 

This Association’s official endorse- 
ment would no doubt prove helpful to 
the sponsorship regardless of the pre- 
cise form the project ultimately takes. 
It therefore is recommended that a 
resolution be adopted stressing the 
great importance to all research of 
improved union listing of serials, wel- 
coming any furtherance of such proj- 
ects—whether national or internation- 
al, and appealing for full application 
of modern technology both in the pro- 
duction and use of such catalogs and 
lists. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Howarp JAy GRAHAM 

A.A.L.L. Representative on the Joint 
Committee on the Union List of 
Serials 


Mr. GRAHAM: I move the Report 
be received and filed. 

(After being seconded by 
Marke, the motion was carried) . 


Mr. 


PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Another repre- 
sentative of the Association is on the 
Microcard Committee of the Ameri- 





—— 
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can Library Association. Mr. Miles 
Price was the representative. 


REPORT OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

LAW LIBRARIES ON THE 
MICROCARD COMMITTEE 


The Microcard Committee is an ad- 
visory committee of librarians—uni- 
versity, public, special, professional 
and government—‘‘which tries to give 
advice, the librarian’s stand- 
point, regarding all microcard devel- 
It meets at least annually 
for policy discussions and is in fre- 


from 
opment.” 


quent correspondence with its chair- 
man, who serves as liaison between it 
the Corporation 
(which manufactures microcards) , 
and the Microcard Foundation (the 
non-profit publisher of microcards) . 
Ihe principal activities of the Com- 
mittee are the stimulation of interest 
in microcards among librarians, the 
dissemination of information, advis- 


and Microcard 


ing publishers of microcards of suit- 
able additional titles to reproduce, 
and on the cataloging of the micro- 
cards and other matters of form. 

The microcard, including equip- 
ment for reading, is no longer an ex- 
periment. The “bugs” have been sub- 
stantially eliminated from the readers 
(which are now at least as efficient 
as microfilm readers), and from card 
manufacture, so that a law library 
which can afford a typewriter can 
probably also afford the comparably 
priced and spaced readers. The latest 
microcards 


consolidated catalog of 


comprises thirty-two pages, of which 
some titles are already out of print 
and are being reprinted. The greatest 
use to date has been in the fields of 
science and literature, but law is 
well represented by two forward-look- 
ing publishers, Matthew Bender & Co., 
Inc., and Towsley Microcards, Inc., 
both of New York. 

The principal obstacle to date to 
the spread of the cards has been the 
limited sale of readers, but with the 
standardization of a satisfactory read- 
er this is being speedily overcome. In- 
dividual law librarians or groups in- 
terested in the reproduction by micro- 
card should communicate with either 
of the publishers mentioned. There 
can be no doubt that because of the 
convenience and spectacular savings 
in original cost and space required, 
microcards will become increasingly 
important in law libraries, as in 
others. Millions of cards are already in 
use, but active participation by inter- 
ested law librarians is necessary to 
ensure the continued codperation of 
the publishers. Those interested in 
the theory and practice of microcards 
should write to the Microcard Founda- 
tion, Middletown, Conn. The Law Li- 
brarians’ representative on the Micro- 
card Committee will also be glad to 
answer letters of inquiry. 

Mies O. PRICE 

Mr. Marke: I move the report be 
received and filed. 

(Being seconded by Mr. Daniel and 
brought to vote, the motion carried) . 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Does anyone 
have a report which has not been 
called for? 
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Mr. Tissetts: I will make a very 
brief report. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Mr. Tibbetts, 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations. 

(Mr. Tibbets gave a resume of the 
report which follows) : 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


As a working committee there has 
been no project pending the appear- 
ances of the publicity brochure which 
is now in print by the courtesy of Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc. 

As a member of the Committee of 
Local Arrangements, the Chairman 
presumed on the willingness of the 
other members of the Committee to 
have him take the responsibility for 
local publicity, covering by direct 
mailing five of the leading dailies of 
the city. At least one paper has been 
represented at one or more of our 
sessions. 

The professional journals were re- 
quested some time in advance to list 
our convention in their calendars; the 
LipraRY JOURNAL finally did get 
around to listing us by the issue of 
May 15, and we have had three en- 
tries there. 

The West Publishing Co. through 
some of its channels picked up our 
advance program and printed it in 
the advance sheets of the entire sys- 
tem that appeared around June l, 
and there have been several grateful 
comments on the effect this notice has 
had on trustees, directors or other 
authority. 

On behalf of the Committee on 
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Public Relations this report is sub- 


mitted and I move its adoption. 
Harowp J. BowEN 
MArIE E. DROLET 
VINCENT FIORDALISI 
ARTHUR W. FIsKE 
Cuarces A. McNaps 
DorotTHy SALMAN 
James ‘Tipsetts, Chairman 


Mr. Tissetts: May I move for the 
acceptance of the Report on Public 
Relations? 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried) . 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


This year, the A.L.A. is celebrating 
its 75th anniversary and this is the 
15th report of the Committee on Co- 
operation with the A.L.A. We have 
served as a liaison between the two 
associations, aside and apart from an 
official representative to the A.L.A. 
Council. It has been traditional for 
this Committee to urge active partici- 
pation in A.L.A. projects of interest 
to our membership; the form advo- 
cated has been committee work. 

Members of our association have 
been on the following A.L.A. commit- 
tees during the past year: Intellectual 
Freedom, Library Legislation, Gov- 
ment Publications, Microcard, Union 
List of Serials and Library Work as 
a Career (A.L.A. Bulletin of Novem- 
ber 1950 pp. 400-415; 44 L.L.J. 37 
(February 1951). Appointment of our 
members to other committees, such as 
Bibliography, Editorial, Federal Re- 
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lations, Insurance for Libraries, Inter- 
national Relations Board, Public Doc- 
uments and Serials could be to mu- 
tual advantage. 

During the current year, the follow- 
ing new A.L.A. committees have been 
created: Far Eastern Association and 
A.L.A. Joint Committee, Geographic 
Organization, Relations with Publish- 
ers and Study of State Library Agen- 
cies. Definition of functions will be 
found in A.L.A. Bulletin 45:104 
(March 1951). These definitions seem 
a very useful feature worthwhile 
adopting for some of our listings in 
the L.L.]J. 

It has been traditional for the mem- 
bers of this Committee to make avail- 
able to members of our Association a 
short report on A.L.A. activities, The 
A.L.A. Council has adopted a revision 
of the minimum library salary stand- 
ards, based on a 12.3 per cent addi- 
tional cost of living increase over the 
base used in 1946. The standards are 
published in the March issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. A suggested increase 
in membership dues to be earmarked 
for placement service and an A.L.A. 
membership directory was rejected 
and, after further study, will be recon- 
sidered at the July meeting. 

A.L.A. reorganization is still in 
progress. At the last annual meeting of 
the Council of National Library Asso- 
ciations, created in 1942 as a liaison 
agency between all national library 
associations, it took the initiative in 
drawing up a charter for federation 
of all library associations. The Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries Division 
of the A.L.A. presented a resolution 
at the A.L.A. midwinter meeting sug- 


gesting that ‘the Executive Board of 
the A.L.A. consider what changes in 
the present organization would be nec- 
essary to enable A.L.A. to become the 
central federation of a group of truly 
autonomous library associations in 
which the specialized library associa- 
tions not now affiliated with the 
A.L.A. would find it possible to par- 
ticipate.” A.L.A. Bulletin 45:96: 

One of the groups covered by this 
suggestion is the Special Libraries As- 
sociation to which some of our mem- 
bers belong. This group has, over a 
period of years, developed an effec- 
tive publicity program selling profes- 
sional library services to business en- 
terprises and has maintained a central 
placement service for its members, to 
mention only a few of its outstanding 
achievements. While our Association 
has provided liaison with the Council 
of National Library Associations since 
its creation and has maintained such 
liaison with other professional groups, 
Bar Associations, Law Schools, State 
Libraries, we have never had such rep- 
resentation for the Special Libraries. 

As was pointed out in the report 
from the Council of National Library 
Associations, published in the current 
issue of the L.L.J. 45:53, “Twenty 
separate groups must result in inefh- 
cient duplication of effort and failure 
to cover needed services unless some 
form of coéperation can be secured.” 

We recommend the establishment 
of a steering committee to codrdinate 
the work of the various committees 
dealing with coéperation with other 
professional organizations. This com- 
mittee should be a standing commit- 
tee, composed of members of the vari- 
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ous subcommittees and each member 
of the steering committee should be 
a member of his particular subcom- 
a law school, a state, a 
The 
committees would work under the di- 


mittee, e.g.: 
bar association librarian. sub- 
rection of the steering committee. ‘The 
members of the steering committee 
should be appointed for various 
periods of time so as to assure con- 
tinuity of work but avoid stagnation. 
The steering committee could also ad- 
vise the president and executive com- 
mittee on the need for special study 
committees. All liaison work with 
other professional organizations could 
thus be centralized, relieving the presi- 
dent of a heavy work load and per- 
mitting all members working on re- 
lated projects to be informed on new 
appointments to projects in their field 
as soon as made. 

We feel that some of the disturbing 
loss of time due to current committee 
procedure could be eliminated. Com- 
mittee assignments are made late in 
the calendar year and published for 
the first time in the February issue 
of the L.L.J. which is circulated in 
March or April. That leaves a period 
of four or five months for the chair- 
man to become acquainted with the 
assignment, to work out a program 
and to get teamwork from his or her 
committee. To have to concentrate 
work on several committees, as some 
of us do, within such a short period 
of time, seems to shorten the life of 
a committee unnecessarily and does 
not allow any real progress. 

It has been the opinion of the mem- 
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bers of this Committee that during the 
reorganization of the A.L.A. it might 
have to content itself with writing a 
letter every year offering its codpera- 
tion to A.L.A. That has been done 
this year and a letter of thanks was 
received from the President. However, 
many projects are carried on of vital 
interest to our membership indivil- 
dually and as a group. Coéperation 
with other groups of librarians be- 
comes increasingly desirable in times 
of economic and political stress. The 
maintenance of a standby committee 
seems rather unnecessary, especially 
where its functions could easily be 
assumed by the official representative 
of our association on the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil. 

The following 
are made: 1. 


recommendations 
Either to abolish this 
Committee and designate the Council 
representative as the liaison officer be- 
tween our two organizations; or 2. To 
enlarge the Committee’s functions by 
setting it up as a steering committee 
for codperation with other profession- 
al organizations, both library and 
legal, to devise a uniform program of 
coéperation and to assist in the estab- 
ment of special study committees and 
to advise and direct the other standing 
committees already engaged in co6per- 
ation with particular organizations. 3. 
To provide liaison with the Special 
Libraries Association. The time seems 
to have come to prepare for our par- 
ticipation in a program of federation 
of national library associations and for 
exploring the possibilities of coérdi- 
nating our special functions with 
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those of the profession as a whole. 

KATE WALLACH, Chairman 

GLApys ANDREWS 

CorINNE Bass 

A. Mercer DANIEL 

Joun S. GUMMERE 

VIRGINIA A. KNox 

HELENE H. ROGERS 

(Acting upon the first recommenda- 

tion in the above Report, the Execu- 
tive Board voted to abolish the 
Committee on Coéperation with the 
American Library Association, June 


24, 1951) . Ed. Note. 


PRESIDENT ASHMAN: I have a letter 
from the Chairman of the Committee 
on Civil Service positions, Mrs. Prince. 
This was a Watch Dog Committee to 
check possible developments in the 
field, and let the Executive Board 
know if appointment of additional 
members was needed. (An excerpt 


from Mrs. Prince’s letter follows) : 


STATEMENT REGARDING 
WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON CIVIL SERVICE 
There is no definite progress report 
which the Committee on Civil Service 

desires to present at this time. 

The Chairman, on two occasions, 
has been requested by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to again postpone 
definite recommendations in view of 
the extreme personnel shortages pres- 
ently being encountered by the com- 
mission in many key fields. When this 
situation exists, the qualification 
standards and other important factors 
present a non-normal picture. Surveys 


and recommendations are non-produc- 
tive during an emergency period. I 
still feel that the Committee has a 
task to perform and regret not hav- 
ing a tangible contribution to make 
at this time. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: This is not a 
a report. It is not necessary to take 
action on it. 

May we have the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions? Mr. Tibbetts? 

Mr. Tissetts: I will read this from 
the front, because I think it is im- 
portant that we know to whom we 
are indebted for the various activities, 
delightful entertainment, and gracious 
hospitality. I wish to make the follow- 
ing acknowledgments: 


To THE FRANK SHEPARD COMPANY 
for the luncheon at Wayside Inn and the 
sightseeing tour to Concord, Lexington 
and Bunker Hill on Tuesday 


To DENNIS & COMPANY, Inc., for our 
transportation out here today and, our re- 
turn to the city, as well as for the notebooks 
and ash trays distributed on Registration 
Day 

To CARSWELL COMPANY, Ltd. for our re- 
ception and refreshments this evening 

To WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY and 
the BOSTON LAW BOOK COMPANY for 
sponsoring the banquet this evening 

To various organizations and groups for 
favors rendered; to the staff of the libraries 
and librarians where we have been privi- 
leged to visit 

To the Massachusetts State Law Library, the 
Social Law Library, the Law Library of the 
Harvard Law School 

To LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY for the 
tractive folders 

To PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., for our note- 
books 

To THE NATIONAL LAW BOOK COM- 
PANY for our letter openers 

To The BUREAU OF NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS for printing a roster of registrants 
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To COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, Inc., 
for the mimeographing of the Committee 
Reports, printing the Official Program and 
preparing the pamphlet for new members 


oe 


‘o Mr. Pulling of Harvard Law Library for 
a collation which is awaiting us 


} 
_ 


‘o Members of the Local Arrangements Com- 

mittee whose endeavors have made this 
meeting possible, and to the speakers who 
have brought stimulation and encourage- 
ment to us, and to any others who may 
have been omitted through oversight. I 
thank you. 


Mr. Tissetts: I move the adoption 
of the report and the grateful ac- 
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knowledgement of the Association to 
those who have given so generously of 
their time, their efforts, and their re- 
sources, by rising. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried unanimously, where- 
upon the members rose to express 
appreciation) . 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: The meeting is 
adjourned. There will be a short busi- 
ness meeting at the Banquet tonight. 

(The meeting adjourned at four- 
fifty o'clock.) 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL BANQUET 
Wednesday Evening, June 27, 1951 


TOASTMASTER Doo.tey: Your atten- 
tion please. First Have we a Freada 
Coleman in the house? 

Freada Coleman, member of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies, from New York, came to this meet- 
ing, and has been in attendance here 
every day until today, when she flew 
to New York to be admitted to the 
Bar in the State of New York, and 
then flew back in order to be in at- 
tendance here tonight. (Applause) 

That’s an inspiration to all of us, 
that sort of thing. I congratulate her 
on her achievement, and hope she will 
be able to attend our meeting in To- 
ronto next year, and the following 
year. 

We have another treat tonight. 
‘Twenty-five years ago a man from 
Massachusetts was the president of 
this Association. He is here tonight 
with his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Sumner 
York Wheeler. Please stand up and 
be recognized. (Applause) 


Of course, we have a number of 
notable people at the head table. To- 
day was Harvard Day, and we spent 
the day at Harvard, and we learned 
a lot. It was emphasized in the invita- 
tion to Boston, that this one oppor- 
tunity to visit at Harvard would be 
worthwhile, if you would plan to come 
to this meeting in order to go there. 
We were royally entertained, and 
among the speakers in the afternoon 
was the Law Librarian of Harvard 
University. I would like to ask Mr. 
Pulling to rise and take a bow. 


(Applause) 


Yesterday we fought the Battle of 
Bunker Hill and Lexington and Con- 
cord, but tonight all is peaceful along 
the Charles River, and we have an 
opportunity to extend greetings to our 
President-elect, Mr. Johnston, of the 
Law Library in Toronto, and I would 
like Mr. Johnston to take a bow. 

(Applause) 
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Our Secretary, now at the New Jer- 
sey State Law Library, Miss Margaret 
Coonan. (Applause) 

The gracious sponsor of the ban- 
quet tonight, the main event in the 
program of the Law Libraries Associ- 
ation, given by representatives of the 
West Publishing Company, Mr. 
Wayne Davies. (Applause) 

Skipping along and coming next to 
our dear friend, and most recent 
past president, always welcome at 
these meetings, Miss Helen Newman, 
Librarian of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. (Applause) 

Going to the other end of the table, 
we have a president-elect there, and a 
president two years from now. At that 
time this Association will be under the 
guidance and direction of the noted 
Law Librarian from Los Angeles 
Library, Mr. Forrest 
Drummond. (Applause) 

And next to Mr. Drummond is Mr. 
Davies’ associate in the West Publish- 
ing Company, Mr. Anderson. 

(Applause) 

And next is our always genial treas- 
urer, Miss Elizabeth Finley. 

(Applause) 

Everybody else at the head table is 
due for an introduction when it comes 
time to speak, and so we will bide our 
time. I have a telegram, which I think 
will please many of the people who 
have been in attendance at other meet- 
ings—Seattle and Detroit, when it was 
hot. 

“Is it hot to-night? I hope not. 
Anyway, please give my love to all 
my friends at the meeting and 
tell them I miss them very much. 

“Thurman Morey.” 


County Law 


That’s from San Francisco. He is well 
represented by his pals, McMahon and 
Company, and I am sure all who are 
here have been aware of the enter- 
tainment which has been given by the 
Prentice-Hall Company. 

In a speaking program of this char- 
acter, we set a pattern years ago, in 
other cities, that we would emphasize 
and give recognition to the Bar Asso- 
ciations of the respective communities. 
Boston is notable in that it has a very 
important Bar Association. Massachu- 
setts is recognized as a state which has 
always had a very live and energetic 
State Bar Association, although it gave 
up the idea that we ought to have 
compulsory Bars in this state. 

There is a man who has been a very 
energetic head of the Massachusetts 
Bar Association. By reason of the fact 
that he is an old graduate of the Har- 
vard Law School, and that he is the 
editor of the Massachusetts Law Quar- 
terly, which is so efficiently distributed 
to law libraries throughout the world 
through the codperative arrangement 
with the Social Law Library and Mr. 
Stebbins’ ability to maintain a file of 
back numbers that will produce copies 
that libraries need, there is no name 
in the legal profession of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts that is 
better known to the lawyers of the 
State, or the judges, than is our next 
speaker. 

Recently, he was trying a very im- 
portant case before the Supreme 
Court. I believe he ought to tell you 
about it. I don’t know that he ever 
prepares a speech for an occasion like 
this, because he has so much material 
to use spontaneously that he’s never 
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at a loss to cover the historical back- 
ground and law exploits that are im- 
portant. But most recently in his fil- 
ing of a brief in the Taxpayers’ peti- 
tion, involving an annual expenditure 
of $54,000,000 by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts if the law was con- 
tinued, he cited in his brief that it was 
not a proper law, not properly enacted 
by the people, despite the fact that it 
was accompanied by citations of emi- 
nent authority. 

So Mr. Frank Grinnell comes as an 
apostle of the people and of the State 
Bar Association, and is going to ex- 
tend greetings of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation, but I know he will do very 
much more than that to impress you 
with the fact that you are welcome to 
Boston, and that you will meet, 
through him, a man who is in every 
sense, as we understand it, a very great 
advocate of our law. Mr. Grinnell. 


Mr. Frank Grinnell 

Mr. GRINNELL: Mr. Toastmaster, I 
am not going to talk about the case 
which I recently argued. Mr. Justice 
Perkins and his Associates decided 
that, and that’s enough. 

As a Massachusetts Bar Secretary 
and Editor for some thirty-five years, 
of what Robert Browning called, 
“God's little instants that men call 
years,” my function in welcoming you 
to the traditional center of New Eng- 
land common law is that of a supple- 
mentary cocktail at this end of the 
assembly line leading to Mr. Justice 
Wilkins. 

Lord Brougham, who has _ been 
called the legal Teddy Roosevelt of 
the Early Nineteenth Century in Eng- 
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land, is said to have described law in 
one of his many cantankerous moods, 
as “that which is plausibly put for- 
ward and vigorously maintained.” We 
have had a good many recent ex- 
amples of that, but you are the cus- 
todians of the tools with which that 
sort of remark is counteracted. I think 
you are all somewhat concerned with 
the increasing volume of legal litera- 
ture. Some years ago at the Mayflower 
Hotel at a meeting of the American 
Law Institute, some of us were listen- 
ing to the former Supreme Court re- 
porter on suggestions as to the use of 
the income of the fund left by Mr. 
Justice Holmes to the nation. The 
Honorable Gus Hand of the Second 
Circuit joined the group and suggest- 
ed that the money be used to buy up 
law books annually and burn them, 
beginning with his opinions. I can 
think, however of some opinions out- 
side of Massachusetts which ought to 
be burned before those of Judge 
Augustus Hand. 

In 1820—131 years ago—Mr. Justice 
Story, in an address to the Suffolk Bar, 
which may be found in the first num- 
ber of the American Jurist, lamented 
then the growing mass of law reports, 
and suggested that the danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed required the devel- 
opment of “Habits of Generaliza- 
tion,” in other words, the intellectual 
power of a legal imagination result- 
ing from a liberal education. His 
remedy has worked, with the help of 
the law schools in performing their 
primary function of training men to 
think. His prediction turned out to 
be correct; because that is what has 
enabled the American Bar to rise to 
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the problem and master it, that is to 
say, approximately or relevantly, the 
accumulating volume of legal litera- 
ture, however distressing it may be 
now and in the future. 

There was another remedy which 
was suggested some years ago by my 
friend, Charlie Beardsley of Oakland, 
California. When he addressed the 
Illinois Bar and all the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, he suggested that every 
Appellate Judge, when writing an 
opinion, should have framed _ before 
him this message: 


“Dear Judge: Please remember that 
you are writing a collect telegram to the 
American lawyer who has to buy and 
read your message. Please do not put in 
the next message what has been ade- 
quately inserted in a previous message.” 


He toid me the reaction. The Bar 
was rather disturbed, for this was not 
sufficiently respectful. The judges 
were very much entertained, but the 
wives of the judges were perfectly de- 
lighted. Following Charlie Beardsley’s 
suggestion, I remind you that Calvin 
Coolidge, when he was given an hon- 
orary degree at Ambherst, was de- 
scribed as a man of “adequate brev- 
ity.” Think over that phrase when you 
get home. It’s full of meaning. 

But I am here as the editor of the 
Massachusetts Law Quarterly, which 
has been sent to many of you free of 
charge as a professional contribution 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association 
during the past 35 years. The history 
of that publication is this: 

In June 1915, the late John Wig- 
more in a note in the Illinois Law Re- 
view, said most general law reviews 
reached relatively few members of the 


Bar in any one state, and he urged 
the need of State Law Reviews to en- 
able the Bar to take its normal posi- 
tion in the development of the law 
of the State. We followed his sugges- 
tion, beginning in November 1915. It 
has not been a Law School review. It 
has been an unconventional and some- 
what heretical publication, primarily 
designed to bring before the bench 
and bar for practical use, not only for 
the present but for the future, con- 
tinuing sources of local law with 
which they were not familiar. 

It has been edited deliberately on 
the basis of the story quoted by Wig- 
more in his note, but without identi- 
fication of the leading figure, who was 
George M. Stearns, a leading lawyer 
and wit of the Connecticut Valley, 
and at one time United States Attor- 
ney. Being asked why he attended his 
church when the minister was so dull, 
he replied, “Well, it’s a damned poor 
sermon that don’t hit me somewhere!” 
(Laughter) 

That has been the basis on which 
the Massachusetts Law Quarterly has 
been conducted, and is being conduct- 
ed, and insofar as I have anything to 
do with it, will be. No one can look at 
the picture of Lord Eldon, the frontis- 
piece to Professor Chaffee’s Case Book 
in Equitable Remedies without know- 
ing that great but doubting and pro- 
crastinating Chancellor more _inti- 
mately as a human being. Illustrated 
law books, in my opinion, make legal 
literature far more in line and under- 
standable. I have frequently illustrat- 
ed the Massachusetts Law Quarterly 
with portraits and caricatures. The 
English, particularly, while they re- 
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spect their judges, get all the fun they 
can out of them. The caricatures be- 
fore the Reform Bill of 1852 were par- 
ticularly helpful. I collected some of 
them in London some years ago, and 
hung them in the Law School—and 
made them pay for them, frankly. 
(Laughter) 

With the expansion of the law, it 
is getting harder and harder to be a 
good lawyer and a good judge. At the 
recent Law Institute in Plymouth, 
Chief Justice Qua told us that thirty 
years of judicial experience had con- 
vinced him that nobody was fit to be a 
judge, and, therefore, we were in pe- 
culiar need of the best-qualified men 
for the bench in order to approach 
justice as nearly as possible. That may 
well be considered all over the coun- 
try and in the federal system. 

Before I go further, there is one 
thing which I should say which is not 
consoling, but for 35 years we have 
sent to you the Law Quarterly with- 
out charge, as a professional contri- 
bution of the Massachusetts Bar As- 
sociation, which I have already men- 
tioned, and we have been very glad 
to do so and expect to continue to 
do so. However, an index has never 
appeared for many years, and an in- 
dex of the whole 35 volumes is in 
preparation. It was expected to be 
ready earlier—before the end of the 
year—but I am afraid in view of the 
rising cost of printing, that we shall 
be obliged to charge you five or six 
dollars, or some reasonable sum for it. 
We hope you will find it worth buying 
for the purpose of using the material 
in those 35 volumes, because the pur- 
pose of the Quarterly, aside from the 
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basic one which I have described, is 
to bring to the Bar those sources of 
local law and national law, to some 
extent, with which they were not fa- 
maliar. 

To close on a somewhat serious 
note. I have stated in print my own 
belief that the American people are 
in danger of losing or weakening what 
is called their “glorious heritage,” the 
form of our Republican structure of 
government, because they, including 
many members of the Bar and some 
of the judges, are drifting intellectual- 
ly, rather than thinking—drifting, as 
distinguished from the hard-headed 
thinking which went into the work of 
the eighteenth century. 

In my opinion, the thinking from 
1750 on is just as important for us 
today as it was yesterday; and I re- 
gard the foresightedness of some of 
those men who are regarded by many 
people as museum pieces in silver- 
buckled shoes, fancy pants and wes- 
kits, as more far-sighted than many of 
their modern critics. 

We are living today, without many 
of us knowing it, under the ideas es- 
tablished by John Adams and his asso- 
ciates. This idea that there is drifting 
going on rather than thinking, finds 
support in my opinion, particularly in 
the last five pages of Dean Manion’s 
recent little book, “The Key to 
Peace,” which should be in every law 
library, and read, because it points out 
that the keystone of American govern- 
ment was the idea of restrained gov- 
ernment, thought out, planned and 
developed as never before anywhere 
in the history of the world; and we 
are losing it. It is based on the same 
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idea as the development of individual 
character—reasonable restrait. 

Perhaps, lawyers need a certain 
amount of training in the art of that 
great favorite of early New England- 
ers, the White Queen in Alice in Won- 
derland, who could believe half a 
dozen impossible things before break- 
fast. I have found in my experience 
and observation that this art is a 
strong stimulant both in the direction 
of vision and of common sense. 

(Applause) 

TOASTMASTER Doo.Ley: We _ have 
long heard about the Philadelphia 
lawyer, but I assure you the quality 
in Massachusetts still remains very 
high, as personified by our friend, 
Frank Grinnell. Boston has always 
been a place of very great influence 
in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. In the field of law there is a 
Boston Bar Association, and it is not 
at all restricted to Boston as its area 
of influence. In fact, it has lawyers 
in active practice from all parts of the 
Commonwealth. 

Only recently the consolidation of 
the Massachusetts State Bar Associa- 
tion and the Law Society of Massa- 
chusetts has given a distinct improve- 
ment to the local influence of the 
lawyers of the State; but we are handi- 
capped in Massachusetts because we 
are unable to qualify the resident of 
Massachusetts, as we can the resident 
of California, for instance, by calling 
him a “Californian.” 

Father Fleming mentioned in his 
talk at the opening luncheon that we 
are satisfied to be Bostonians, whether 
we come from Cape Cod or the Berk- 
shire Hills, particularly if we are trav- 


eling to convention meetings. That’s 
the way it should be. 

The Boston Bar Association is a 
very influential Association in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its 
present president is the former Judge 
of the Superior Court, and we have 
very few former judges in Massachu- 
setts. Mostly, if they ever get an ap- 
pointment to the bench, they are con- 
tent to remain there. We anticipated 
tonight the pleasure of introducing to 
you one of the Boston Cabots who 
speak only to the Lowells, and the 
Lowells only to God, and Judge 
Charles Cabot was to have been our 
speaker, but he has sent to us the 
Executive Secretary of the Boston Bar 
Association, Mr. William A. Parks. I 
am pleased to introduce Mr. William 
Parks. 


Mr. William Parks 

Mr. Parks: Mr. Toastmaster, Jus- 
tice Wilkins, Guests; I have borrowed 
Frank Grinnell’s words because I 
haven’t the slightest idea what I am 
to say. He has many years of law prac- 
tice behind him; I have very few. I 
regret that Judge Cabot couldn’t be 
here. I recently had some slight ac- 
quaintance with the application of 
the saying about the Cabots speaking 
only to the Lowells, and the Lowells 
only to God. 

I was among many, perhaps some 
of you, who saw Godfrey Cabot get 
an honorary degree recently. I asked 
someone how I could get in touch 
with him. My friend told me, “Look 
him up in the telephone book. He’s 
easy to talk to.” “The telephone 
book?” I asked. ‘““What should I look 
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under?” My friend answered me sim- 
ply, “Just look under ‘God.’ (Laugh- 
ter) 

After a couple of years overseas, 
when I came home I began looking 
for a job, like several million others, 
and I found there was a vacancy in 
the Executive Secretary's job of the 
Boston Bar Association. I let it be 
known that I was unemployed, and 
that no job such as I had had was 
available where you were sure of three 
square meals a day, but weren’t sure 
of the next day. 

I arrived home, told my wife I was 
apparently to be offered a job. She 
said, “How much pay?” I said I had 
no idea, and she said, “It makes no 
difference. It must be terrifically re- 
spectable.” (Laughter) 

However, I have one point that 
brings me much closer to you, and 
that is this: I am a librarian. I have 
a great many volumes under my care 
at the Boston Bar Association. Unfor- 
tunately, to make it really formidable, 
I must include the number of case 
books which lawyers take off their 
shelves, dust a little and offer to us 
and say, “Here’s a gift.” (Laughter) 
They're becoming a problem and I 
would gladly donate them to any 
needy cause. 

I had something happen during the 
past year as a lecturer in law, which 
I should like to recommend. I found 
my course in Insurance was entirely 
embraced in one volume of a large 
set of one of those Services—I found it 
all between the two covers of that one 
book. The publishers are willing to 
let that book be used in class at $7.50 
each, and if the student, on graduat- 
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ing and passing the Bar, wishes to 
buy the set, they will credit him with 
the price of that one volume! They 
swear it’s the only volume that can 
be used of the whole set—the students 
do. 

Sometime ago I had occasion to 
speak at a Senior Class Day at the 
Boston Latin School. Parenthetically, 
Frank Grinnell mentions 1750. Boston 
Latin School goes back to 1635, then 
Harvard College was instituted to be- 
come merely a place to send boys from 
the Boston Latin School, and they’ve 
both continued more or less side by 
side ever since. 

Well, at that time I gave an address. 
I followed a young man who gave a 
Class Poem, and another who gave a 
Class Will, and another who gave a 
Class Oration. (Laughter) All these 
lovely things had been dispersed with 
selections by the orchestra. There were 
two or three cellos, one or two vio- 
lins, a very loud bass drum, and cym- 
bals swung by the shot putter on the 
track team. Then it came my turn. 

Following that, my wife and the 
boys and I were on our way to Ver- 
mont, and I, upon thinking it over, 
said to my son, “How did you like it?” 
He’s twelve. He said, “O. K.” How- 
ever, I wanted some more, so I said, 
“Give. What did you like best?” He 
said, ““The end.” (Laughter) 

As a representative of the Boston 
Bar Association, I am sure I should 
be very brief, mostly because I sup- 
pose I have to argue some day before 
Mr. Justice Wilkins, and I would hate 
to keep him waiting. I would like to 
extend from us three thousand odd 
lawyers—odd number of lawyers, I 
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mean—the very best wishes while you 
are here in Boston. Had there not 
been so many of you, we would have 
thrown our dining-room wide open 
for you to use, while in Boston, for 
lunch. We would have been delighted 
to have you there. We are running 
under a terrible deficit. If you're 
around tomorrow, drop in. 

Mr. Cabot, in telling me about this 
evening, and asking me if I would be 
kind enough to come in his stead and 
eat a free meal with you and meet the 
notables, did not tell me that I was 
to stand before you and speak. Some- 
how, it has been my experience that 
it is an accepted fact that lawyers and 
talking go together, even in libraries. 
Libraries always used to seem to me 
to be places where one should go in 
some degree of fear. My earliest recol- 
lection of libraries is being thrown out 
of them for talking, and I don’t see 
why, when you have a convention, you 
should take up your time by listening 
to that sort of person. 

I extend heartfelt greetings to you 
all; I’m glad to see you here. If some 
of you can arrange for free invitations 
to the convention in Toronto I wish 
you would help out. 

(Applause) 

TOASTMASTER Doo.Ley: The Ameri- 
can Library Association is this year 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. The Association of American 
Law Libraries is not quite as old as 
that, but there is another national 
association, the National Association 
of State Libraries, that has always 
been greatly interested in the work, 
progress, and advancement of the Law 
Libraries Association. I had_ the 


pleasure myself on one occasion of 
speaking at a Law Library meeting 
as representative of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries, so I am 
happy tonight to call for a message 
from Charles F. Gosnell, most recent 
Past President of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, State Li- 
brarian of New York, and Assistant 
Commissioner of Education of New 
York State. Mr. Gosnell. 
(Applause) 


Mr. Charles F. Gosnell 

Mr. Gosnett: Thank you _ very 
much, Mr. Toastmaster. Dennis re- 
minded me of a story that I had told 
him about an experience I had several 
years ago. I was invited to address a 
group of distinguished ladies in a very 
respectable organization, and _ they 
asked me as a special favor if I would 
mind if they conducted their business 
session first. I said, ‘‘no,” for I would 
have the pleasure of knowing more 
about the organization and its special 
interests. They said, “We appreciate 
your patience,” and had their business 
meeting. They seemed to have a sur- 
plus in the treasury, and the sizable 
problem was how to use that surplus 
in order to get the most for it, and 
they finally decided to use it to get 
better speakers. (Laughter) 

I am really delighted to be here this 
evening. I'll admit I’m kind of a 
ringer in not knowing too much about 
the law, or about libraries, but I do 
like Boston, because it is so much like 
Albany. We are very modest in Al- 
bany. Well, I'll admit it’s a few years 
older than is Boston, and the Irish, 
of which I am part one myself, have 
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taken over control of Albany as they 
have in Boston, and I have only to 
look out of my window to see Trinity 
Church, which looks like City Hall in 
Albany, so I am very much at home 
here. 

I overheard a conversation here 
when I first came in which someone 
was asking about my identity, and 
some kind person said, “Well, you 
know he’s the Dennis Dooley of New 
York State.” (Laughter) So I have 
been very happy here. I think I might 
well confine my remarks about the 
National Association of State Librar- 
ies, by just pointing to our distin- 
guished Toastmaster as the finest ex- 
ample of what we consider the ideal 
State Librarian. 

(Applause) 

I do want to say that I regret that 
the Association of State Libraries does 
not have the pleasure of meeting in 
full force with this Association this 
week as we did two years ago. Our 
constitution requires that when the 
American Library Association meets, 
we meet with it. The reason for that 
is that many State Libraries do not 
have the good fortune to be able to 
serve in the field of law. Many state 
libraries do not have good law collec- 
tions. Primarily, the work of the state 
library has to do with local histories, 
archives, etc. It has seemed best for 
the interest of the libraries in all 
forty-eight states, that we meet with 
the American Library Association. 

There are over a dozen representa- 
tives of State Libraries here this eve- 
ning, I believe—Mrs. Brunot, from 
whom we will hear later, and, of 
course, Mr. Dooley. Miss Coonan, a 
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law librarian from New Jersey, Miss 
Thornton from Georgia, and Miss 
Turner of Massachusetts. I wish Mrs, 
Sherwood were here because she has 
recently received a degree from Brown. 
Mr. Glasier is from Wisconsin, and 
Mr. MacDonald from New Mexico. 
Also, there is our friend, Mr. Due, 
who retired from Connecticut. 

I bring greetings from an old friend 
in the New York State Library, 
Frances Lyon, a long-time member of 
this Association, upon whom you con- 
ferred the honor of Life Membership 
this afternoon. 

On behalf of all of us State Librar- 
ians, I want to express our thanks to 
you for your hospitality, for your con- 
tribution to the advancement of our 
work, and your stimulation and inspir- 
ation. 

(Applause) 

TOASTMASTER Doo.ey: The intro- 
duction of the next person on the pro- 
gram was to have been an expression 
of personal love and admiration ex- 
tending over the years to one of the 
first people that I met in the field of 
State Library activities. I have before 
me a beautifully embossed testimonial 
to Alice Magee Brunot: 


“In recognition of an outstanding career as 
State Librarian of Louisiana for many years, 
members of the American Association of Law 
Libraries assembled in Boston at the Forty- 
Fourth Annual Meeting do present this Testi- 
monial to Alice Magee Brunot for her dis- 
tinguished service to the Law Library pro- 
fession, to this Association of which she is a 
Past Vice-President, and to the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, of which she is a 
Past President. 

“We recognize her unique contribution in 
integrating a common law library and a 
library of civil law under the Code Napoleon. 

“Her career has been an inspiration to 
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untold numbers of law librarians. We value 
her friendship, and hold her in highest esteem 
and deep affection. 


(signed) 

JEAN ASHMAN, President 

GEORGE JOHNSTON, President-elect 

Forrest DRUMMOND, Incoming President-elect 

HELEN NEWMAN, Past President 

MARGART COONAN, Secretary 

ELIZABETH FINLEY, Treasurer 

MarRtAN G. GALLAGHER, Executive 
Member 

THOMAS S. DABAGH, Executive Board Member 


Board 


What better introduction could we 
have than this expression in perma- 
nent form of the esteem in which we 
hold our lovely Alice Magee Brunot? 

(All rise and applaud) 


Mrs. Alice Magee Brunot 

Mrs. Brunot: First, I must thank 
those who have signed this wonder- 
ful testimonial. If only I knew what 
to say to express my appreciation! But 
we all know that the heart speaks 
most when the lips are dumb. Thank 
you, Mr. Dooley, for that wonderful 
introduction. The Five-Star hero when 
he was introduced to Congress by 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, was not 
more elated than I am by my introduc- 
tion to the American Association of 
Law Libraries, by Dennis Dooley. 

I note from the program that I am 
scheduled to speak on “Recollections 
of Past Conventions.” This is a big 
subject, and for want of time my own 
interests must be omitted. We never 
know how much we miss a thing un- 
til we get it back. I never knew how 
much I missed these meetings until I 
attended the Santa Fe convention. 
Now, we will turn back the pages of 
time and read between the leaves— 
live again the treasured memories. 


When I walked down the ramp of 
the Continental airplane and saw my 
dear friends, Past President Johnston 
and President Arie Poldervaart wait- 
ing for me, why Princess Elizabeth 
when she walked down the path of 
Westminster Abbey where the Duke 
was waiting for her had nothing on 
me. The evening we arrived in Santa 
Fe they were celebrating a fiesta. I 
attended it with Mr. and Mrs. Dooley. 
After that, the reunion of old friends, 
the familiar faces smiling up at me, 
the warm handclasps quickened the 
pulse more than words can tell. 

Now we are back in Boston, and I 
would like to know how many listen- 
ing to me attended the Cambridge 
meeting. I remember Jean Ashman, 
Helen Newman. About how many of 
you were there? Would you call your 
names out? (Hands are raised). Yes, 
yes. Yes, I see you. 

Well, we who attended the conven- 
tion in Cambridge know the treats 
you can get. There was one instance 
I would like to recall to you—a clam- 
bake. It was at Plymouth; it was to 
be at Plymouth, and we drove out 
there, but there was no clambake! No, 
there was no clambake, but there was 
a terrific dinner with broiled lobsters 
—oh, what a dinner! 

After the dinner we took pictures. 
I have one of Helen Newman, of 
Bernita Davies and of John Vance, 
and a few others. I took one of John 
Vance kneeling on the ground hold- 
ing his guitar and serenading a lovely 
lady. When it was taken, he said, 
“Cheri,”—that’s the nickname they 
gave me—‘‘Cheri, be sure to send me 
one of those pictures, but for God's 
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sake, send it to the office!’’ (Laugh- 
ter) 

You spoke of Bunker Hill. I won- 
der if anyone here remembers what 
the Englishman said when he was a 
guest here of a Bostonian. They took 
him to see Bunker Hill, and not to 
draw the line too sharp, the Bostonian 
merely said, “This is Bunker Hill 
where Burgoyne fell.” The English- 
man adjusted his monocle, looked up 
at the monument and replied, “Killed 
him, of course?” (Laughter) 

Now, we can take a little peek into 
Denver. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Holland 
entertained us at a delightful tea. Fred 
also promised us a trip to the grave 
of Buffalo Bill. It was raining and 
we skidded along the edge of a preci- 
pice up, and up, and up! Really, I 
wouldn't go back to see Buffalo Bill 
alive, not that way, after that. 

Then we go to the Brown Palace. 
After the luncheon, Mr. James, that 
learned man, said, “Alice, I’m disap- 
pointed that you did not give us Huey 
Long’s recipe for pot likker.” Well, 
the Irish are not easily downed in this 
or any other way. After I left, I wired 
to Senator Long and asked him to 
send his recipe and I said we needed 
it for the banquet. I was in the ban- 
quet hall that night when Fred Hol- 
land gave me a message. It was a two- 
page telegram with every detail of the 
recipe interspersed with the wit which 
Huey Long was full of. I read it at 
the banquet, and there were so many 
requests for copies of it that I had to 
take names and send them later. 

Now, let’s go to Toronto where Ray 
Brown—God bless him and his good 
wife Ella—did everything possible for 
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our entertainment, and_ succeeded, 
plus. We went to Montreal, and St. 
Regis Noel and his wife invited John 
Vance, my niece and me to take a trip 
to Chateau Frontenac. We had to 
spend one night on the road, and got 
very hungry. We stopped at a house, 
and asked the woman—we called her, 
“The Duchess,”—we asked her what 
she had to eat, and she said she had 
plenty, and brought out some sand- 
wiches, small finger sandwiches. John 
Vance ate them up. The lady came 
back with more. He said, ‘““We’re very 
hungry. Haven’t you got anything 
else?” She said, “You've eaten every- 
thing in the house; all I’ve got left is 
champagne.” (Laughter) We left a 
little after that and didn’t know 
whether we were hungry or not. 
(More laughter) 

We landed at the Chateau Fronte- 
nac. The two gentlemen had a little 
grip about that size (demonstrating) , 
but it was a cheap thing bought just 
to hold some bottles in case we got 
thirsty. When we got to the Chateau, 
we were in the lounge standing 
around the desk getting our reserva- 
tions, when this grip opened and the 
bottles rolled out. The bellhops stood 
around like statues. Prohibition was 
on then. Well, our gentlemen picked 
the bottles up and handed them to 
us! Then they ran to the elevator 
as quickly as they could. Next morn- 
ing when we were leaving, the clerk 
told the gentlemen where they could 
go to have their store replenished. 
(Laughter) 

Now, Mr. Gosnell said that Boston 
reminded him of Albany. Boston re- 
minds me of New Orleans particularly 
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in its points of political interest, and 
especially in this banquet. I have 
never attended one as nearly like— 
and just as good as the one we had 
in New Orleans. It was wonderful. 

(Applause) 

Would you like to have just a few 
words of what you could see if you 
came back to New Orleans? We will 
show you the French Quarter. First, 
you can see the old Napoleon House, 
built for Napoleon when the Creoles 
formed a plot to rescue him from 
Elba. Also, we will show you a Court 
House on the top floor of which is 
the State Library where a great chess 
player worked out his problems. We 
will show you the haunted house. We 
will show you one of the _ biggest- 
hearted cities that ever was. 

Dear friends, I have just this to say, 
that about three weeks ago I received 
a written request from President Ash- 
man saying, “I expect you to attend 
the Boston Convention and to recite 
one of inimitable stories of 
Louisiana.” We know from past per- 
formances that when a President is- 
sues a request, it should be obeyed, 
or else. I don’t know how you're go- 
ing to like this, but the subject of 
the story is how one lad went to jail 
when he visited Louisiana. 

(Mrs. Brunot then gave a humorous 
reading in dialect.) 

TOASTMASTER Doortry: Thanks, 
Alice, for those happy recollections 
of other years. The hour is a little 


your 


later than we had planned, so I am 
not going to intrude on the time of 
the principal speaker. I could say a 
great many things about him that 
would give you a true story of his 


career as a lawyer and judge. Per- 
sonally, I can say with all honesty, 
that every member of the Local Com- 
mittee was in agreement that he was 
the one judge who best portrayed 
what we in Massachusetts like to be- 
lieve is the most honorable profession 
of them all. I take pleasure in pre- 
senting to you Judge Raymond S. Wil- 
kins, Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court. Judge Wilkins. 
(All rise and applaud) 


Judge Raymond S. Wilkins 

Jupce Wikins: Mr. Dooley, Fellow 
Librarians: 

The opportunity was given me to 
speak here tonight nearly a year ago— 
and I guess that’s the way to get some- 
one who’s just finished a hard year 
on the bench, for he won’t think so 
much about what the speaking entails, 
then. I have been spending most of 
my time the last few months looking 
forward to today, not only because | 
was going to be here, but also be- 
cause I was confident we would today 
close our last consultation of the year, 
and I would have nothing left to 
worry about. 

When I asked Mr. Dooley how long 
I should talk, and he told me a half 
hour, I immediately thought of what 
Chief Justice Rugg once said in an- 
swer to a question by a young lawyer 
in the court room who asked how long 
he would have to argue. The Chief 
Justice said, “You have half an hour 
to talk, but you don’t have to talk 
half an hour.” So, having placed my- 
self in this position, I also realize 
this is the breaking point in your Bos- 
ton meeting. You have had three days, 
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now, of very learned associations, go- 
ing to other libraries, seeing Deans of 
Law Schools and all that, and tomor- 
row you go to Provincetown. In order 
for you to break off into a different 
realm of intellectual pursuits, I have 
been selected as most likely to bridge 
this gap. This makes me conscious of 
the fact we used to have a Judge in the 
Superior Court here, who was named 
as Supreme Court Justice, all of which 
was quite a surprise to some people. 
Some one asked a leading member of 
the bar what he thought about the ap- 
pointment. He answered, “He'll be 
just like a ray of fresh sunshine in a 
cave of bats.” (Laughter) 

This same judge gave a charge one 
time, and he wanted to emphasize 
burden of proof. He said, “Mr. Fore- 
man, if you believe the plaintiff, of 
course, you will find for the plaintiff, 
and if you believe the defendant, you 
will find for him; but, what is much 
more probable, if you do not believe 
either one of them, you will bring in 
a verdict for the defendant.” 

Now, I don’t think I have got into 
any cave of bats here. The librarian of 
MIT said not long ago, “The dictum 
of the profession holds that the librar- 
ian who reads is lost. He’s a man with 
a firm grasp on the small end of the 
cornucopia of knowledge.” (Laugh- 
ter) I am very much impressed by 
the breadth of this group. I was al- 
lowed to see an old program by one of 
the former Presidents who presided at 
a meeting on the west coast twenty- 
five years ago when he spoke on “The 
Splendors of Rome’”’—This enables me 
to tell about two librarians who 
were overheard in the Vatican. As they 
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went around a corner one exclaimed, 
“Look, there’s that famous wolf with 
Romeo and Juliet.” (Laughter) 

My first attempted improvement of 
library conditions goes back thirty- 
seven years to the library where I 
used to work. They had an ex-librar- 
ian who occasionally visited the li- 
brary, coming in when everybody was 
working hard, and going through the 
whole length of the hall with a cane 
which he brought down staccato— 
plunk, plunk, plunk! This would go 
on for about three minutes, and then 
the same going out. So we tried to get 
together to find a rubber tip for the 
cane, to attach when he left it outside, 
but every time we got the thing fixed, 
it wouldn’t stay on, or the rubber was 
so hard that it increased the noise he 
made. That was my first attempt to 
make any suggestions to improve li- 
brary conditions. 

Now, the real thing we all have 
in mind is that we are all pressed for 
space for our books, no matter what 
they are. We are pressed for funds in 
order to acquire new books, and it’s a 
terrible problem which the judges 
share in common with you. I don't 
know that there is very much I can 
suggest that is new on the subject, but 
the Librarian of Technology again has 
said, “Forests are slaughtered to pro- 
vide paper. Armies of men_ labor 
around the clock to reproduce and 
multiply small black marks on papers, 
and sooner or later most of these find 
their way into libraries.” That’s what 
is going on all the time now. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, father of 
my predecessor, said, “Every library 
should be complete on one subject, 
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even though it’s the history of pin 
heads.” And the great Disraeli said: 
“The way to learn about a subject 
is to write a book about it.” I’m hav- 
ing rougher and rougher sledding all 
the time myself. I just hope that we 
are not going to have so much paper 
that you’re going to criticize too many 
more of my cases the rest of the year. 

While speaking about Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, I am reminded of the 
motion picture of that other Oliver— 
Oliver Twist, who said he would 
rather sell books than write them. We 
need more people like that now. I 
applaud the restraint of the Oliver 
who felt we had too many books. 

I don’t know as there is anything 
which calls for attention now by the 
judges except three or four things. 
One is that humorous saying, “Write 
shorter opinions.” Former Chief Jus- 
tice Fred Field used to say, “Every- 
body likes a short opinion in the other 
fellow’s case.” I don’t believe, how- 
ever, we can do much for our libraries 
by having shorter opinions written, 
because that wouldn’t solve the prob- 
lem, if not another judge ever wrote 
another opinion. 

Some of my predecessors some years 
ago thought an opinion had to be 
written in every case, so we do it, al- 
though some opinions have the merit 
of brevity. If we only could do the way 
they do in New York, and have more 
memorandum decisions I think we 
might make a great negative contri- 
bution to libraries, as we wouldn’t 
have so many volumes in our set of 
Massachusetts Reports. 

This must be considered from the 
point of view of those who are going 
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to use the books. Sometimes we don’t 
always know who is going to use them. 
As Uriah Heap said to David Copper- 
field: “I am improving my mind. I 
am reading Tidd’s Practice. Oh, what 
a writer Tidd is, Master Copperfield!” 
However, as to Tidd’s Practice, I 
think, perhaps, the last reader was 
Uriah Heap. 

I hoped to give you the details 
about our reports, but the hour is late. 
I think that the time is coming when 
we shall have to try to figure out how 
we can get together with the librarians 
to see if we can’t bring about a situa- 
tion that will better our opinions and 
those who criticize them cannot say 
they are better understood by those 
who don’t read them. 

There’s always a story, of course, to 
illustrate the point. A young English 
lawyer was appearing in court one 
morning. He talked in the morning, 
and he was still talking in the after- 
noon. Finally, one of the older lawyers 
passed a piece of paper to him. The 
young man looked at it, and stuffed it 
in his pocket in embarrassment. He 
continued pleading his case. Then His 
Lordship said, “A piece of paper was 
just passed to you.” “Yes, my Lord,” 
replied the young man.—In the mean- 
time I'll tell you what the paper said. 
It said: “Sit down. Don’t you see the 
old fool is with you?’’—The young 
man said, “Yes, my Lord; it was a 
private communication.” “Bring it 
here, just the same,” ordered his Lord- 
ship, so the young man passed it over. 
His Lordship read the note. “You 
have read this, My Smythe?” he asked. 
The young man said, “Yes, my Lord.” 
“Then, read it again!” said his Lord- 
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ship. (Laughter) 

Well, I've got to leave you in shape 
to go to Provincetown tomorrow. I’ve 
nothing more than this to say. We 
must remember we want our libraries 
used, and in this connection I have 
in mind Mary Tudor, alias Bloody 
Mary, who had lost Calais to the 
French. ‘““When I die,” she said, “open 
me up and you will find ‘Calais’ writ- 
ten on my heart.” I should have 
thought she would have had written 
on her heart, “Don’t take me out.” So 
I hope you won’t have that on a book 
mark on any of your books. 

(Applause) 

TOASTMASTER Doo.ey: At this 
point in the dinner program we are 
inaugurating a new idea of combining 
the dinner and the speaking with a 
business meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, and I turn 
the microphone over to Miss Jean Ash- 
man so that she may proceed with the 
introduction of the new President, 
and the inauguration of the new offi- 
cers. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: When I first 
wrote Mr. Dooley about arrangements 
to come to Boston, I told him that if 
the meeting was half as interesting, 
enjoyable and worthwhile, as the one 
had been in Cambridge in 1936, the 
members would be more than satis- 
fied. I know that all of them are 
more than satisfied. It is a great treat 
to have Alice Magee Brunot here. We 
have had a wealth of other valuable 
contributions. We have one item of 
unfinished business, the Report of the 
Committee on Elections. The Chair- 
man is unable to be here, and the 
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report will be presented by Mr. Erwin 

Surrency, Law Librarian of Temple 

University in Philadelphia. 
(Applause) 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 


The Committee begs to report the 
outcome of the elections for 1951. 
Two hundred and ninety two ballots 
were returned to the Secretary. Of 
these, 17 were rejected by the Commit- 
tee on Elections because the envelopes 
in which the ballots were mailed were 
not identifiable as being sent in by 
voting members of the Association. In 
addition, 24 of the ballots had been 
improperly marked. 

There being no contest for the of- 
fices of President-Elect, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, the Committee reports that 
Forrest S. Drummond, Elizabeth Fin- 
ley, and Margaret E. Coonan were 
elected respectively to those offices. 
Miss Helen Hargrave, having received 
a majority of the votes cast for Execu- 
tive Committee member, is elected to 
that position. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. W. S. PHILLIPS 

Epwin C. SURRENCY 

Carrot C. Morevanp, Chairman 


PRESIDENT ASHMAN: You have heard 
the report of the Committee on Elec- 
tions that requires no motion since it 
was handled by direct ballot. Mr. 
Drummond has been introduced. Miss 
Hargrave, will you please stand? 

(Applause) 

The officers have been introduced 
except Mr. Johnston. He will have 
his chance at the floor in just a 
moment. The election of Mr. Drum- 
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mond leaves a vacancy on the Execu- 
tive Board, which was filled by vote 
of the Board at the meeting on Sun- 
day. I announce with pleasure the se- 
lection of Carroll C. Moreland, Li- 
brarian, Biddle Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, to 
fill the vacancy. 

(Applause) 

This is my last opportunity to 
speak. I must tell just one story. It 
concerns the late Senator Jim Watson 
from Indiana. Some of you may have 
known him. At this time he was a 
struggling young attorney in Rush- 
ville, Indiana, and he was trying a 
case. His client, the plaintiff, was a 
poor washerlady. She kept insisting 
during the trial that they should have 
another lawyer. He was well satisfied 
with the way things were going, had 
no desire to split his fee, and could not 
understand her insistence upon engag- 
ing another attorney. The trial was al- 
most finished and she still wanted 
another laywer. Finally, young Wat- 
on asked her, “Why do you want 
someone else to represent you? Every- 
thing is going well; we are going to 
win the case.” “Well,” she said, “It’s 
this way. The other side has two law- 
yers. When one of them is talking the 
other one is sitting there thinking. 
When you're talking, nobody’s think- 
ing.” (Laughter) 

I present to you our new President, 
Mr. George Johnston. We extend our 
heartiest congratulations and our best 
wishes, and promise our codperation. 
If he wishes, we will even sit and 
help him think. President Johnston. 

(Applause) 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Miss Ashman, 
Guests and Members of the Associa- 
tion: I assure you I do not intend at 
this hour to make a speech. I was go- 
ing to bring up the question of my 
status in this city. On Monday morn- 
ing, Mr. Dooley said, with what I 
thought was a touch of truculence, as 
we looked at the picture on the official 
program of Paul Revere trying to 
climb on a horse, “In those days you 
British wouldn’t have been allowed to 
wander around here.” (Laughter) At 
noon his attitude seemed to have 
changed. He explained that he had 
removed from the luncheon program 
the account of revolutionary Boston 
out of consideration for the Canadian 
members. Yesterday, however, he ran 
us up to the Concord Bridge and Lex- 
ington, and then to Bunker Hill, and 
all the while we listened to a running 
commentary giving us all the military 
details, garnished with scraps of patri- 
otic verse. Tonight he’s all for peace. 
I find it very confusing. (Laughter) 

I was going to apologize for being 
here, but shall let that go in view of 
the lateness of the evening. The amaz- 
ing thing about this—and I wait with 
great curiosity to see the attitude of 
Moscow—is how an association of 
whom nearly 100 per cent are war- 
mongering Americans can elect a Ca- 
nadian for its president. 

You have heard, of course, that you 
are coming to Toronto a year from 
July. I won’t try to compete with the 
Boston Local Committee in arranging 
a convention. Toronto hasn't the his- 
torical monuments that Boston has. It 
hasn’t many law libraries. The 
Orangemen’s Parade, the second larg- 
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est in the world, will not be held until 
after the convention. 

(Applause) 

We have a deep hole in the middle 
of our main street for about three 
miles, which will no doubt still be 
there next year. They tell us that this, 
in 1952, will be Canada’s first subway, 
but I don’t think that anyone would 
describe it as a beauty spot. We have 
a small membership, but I have 
brought a number of them along, and 
you can see that they are of very high 
quality. I hope that with their assist- 
ance, and with the rest of you doing 
all the work, we will manage to have 
a worthwhile and pleasurable conven- 
tion. 

The outlook for 1953 is much more 
exciting. Forrest Drummond came out 
of the west the other day with a most 
impressive, heavily-engraved message 
signed by the City of Los Angeles, 
which offered us the city if we would 
only come there in July of 1953. They 
are even building a new Hotel Statler 
for us. In view of this offer, the Board 
had no option but to accept their gra- 
cious invitation. You will, therefore, 
perhaps be able to put up with the 
convention in Toronto next year as 
you can look forward to that in Los 
Angeles in 1953. 

I can not express the great pride I 
have in being elected President of this 
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Association. I have been a member for 
only twelve years, but I had no idea 
that I could become President in fifty 
years. The fact that I am a Canadian 
means that I shall need a great deal 
of help from the members. While law 
libraries in one place are like law li- 
braries in another, our problems and 
yours are very different. As an ex- 
ample, I would mention legislative 
histories; our lawyers have not yet 
learned to ask for those, and I would 
ask the Washington Chapter members 
please to go easy on that subject when 
in Toronto. 

I am not going to ask you to accept 
any assignments or appointments to 
committees, because I know there will 
be no thought of not accepting them, 
but in case there should be, I will 
close with a final threat: if anyone 
refuses anything, I shall promptly re- 
sign and leave you to the mercies of 
the President-elect. (Laughter and ap- 
plause) 

Is there any further business to be 
transacted at this meeting? (Silence) 
Such being the case, I declare the 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies closed. 

(Applause) 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 p. m., June 
27, 1951, the above meeting was con- 
cluded) 
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Day, Katharine B.—Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
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Fay, Mrs. Jacquelyn—United States Court of Appeals, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Fenneberg, Doris R.—Law Library, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
Finley, Elizabeth—Covington and Burling, Washington, D. C. 

Fiordalisi, Vincent E.—Rutgers University Law Library, Newark, New Jersey 
Fisher, Mrs. Elizabeth R.—Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Massachusetts 
Fiske, Arthur—Cleveland Law Library Association, Cleveland, Ohio 

Foley, Mrs. Dorothy—New York University, School of Law, New York, N. Y. 
Fraser, Mrs. Mildred A.—Legislative Library, Toronto, Canada 

French, Harriet L.—University of Miami Law Library, Miami, Florida 

Fye, Windsor H.—Boston, Massachusetts 


Gainley, Mrs. Grace L. M.—Hampden County Law Library, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Gallagher, Mrs. Elizabeth M.—Detroit College of Law, Detroit, Michigan 

Gallagher, Mrs. Marian G.—University of Washington, Law Library, Seattle, Washington 
Gardner, Dillard $.—Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Gardner, Mrs. Dillard $.—Raleigh, North Carolina 

Gay, Paul—Biddle Law Library, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Getchell, Albert R.—Addison C. Getchell and Son, Law Printers, Boston, Massachusetts 
Glasier, Gilson G.—Wisconsin State Law Library, Madison, Wisconsin 

Gosnell, Charles F.—New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Gray, H. Wilson—North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina 

Gsovski, Vladimir—Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Gummere, John S.—Yale Law School, New Haven, Connecticut 


Hancock, Mrs. Lucie Lee—Lawrence Law Library, Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Hargrave, Helen—University of Texas, School of Law Library, Austin, Texas 
Hary, Edith L.—Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine 

Heitmann, John F.—Baker, Voorhis and Company, New York, N.Y. 

Henke, Ferdinand—San Antonio, Texas 

Henke, Frances Sawyer—St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Hetherington, Christy—Fairfield County Law Library, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Hetherington, Mrs. Christy—Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Hibbitt, William T.—Carswell Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Hibbitt, Mrs. William T.—Toronto, Canada 
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Higney, George J.—Cahill, Gordon, Zachary and Reindel, New York, N. Y. 

Higney, Mrs. George J.—New York, N.Y. 

Hill, Sidney B.—Association of the Bar of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Hill, Mrs. Sidney B.—New York, N.Y. 

Hodgins, Charles—John Marshall College, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Holcomb, Harry L.—Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hoxie, Mrs. Mildred C.—Hartford Bar Library Association, Hartford, Connecticut 
Hughes, Margreta A.—Northeastern University School of Law, Boston, Massachusetts 


Ivey, Virginia—University of Richmond Law School, Richmond, Virginia 


James, Mrs. Margarett H.—United States Department of Justice, Claims Division, Washington, 
D.C. 

Jeffrey, William B. Jr.—Yale Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 

Jenkins, Thomas—Texas Southern University, Dallas, Texas 

Johnston, George A.—Law Society of Upper Canada, Toronto, Canada 

Jones, Evan—National Law Book Company, Washington, D.C. 


Keeler, Mrs. Michalina—Hartford Bar Library Association, Hartford, Connecticut 
Keitt, William Lawrence—Law Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Kernan, Mary Anne—Emory University Law Library, Emory University, Georgia 
Knox, Virginia—Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Connecticut 

Kommes, Ethel—Hennepin County Law Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Kuhn, John C.—Seton Hall University School of Law, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Kurth, William H.—Library of Congress, Order Division, Washington, D.C. 


Larson, Mrs. Pearl J.—Middlesex Law Library Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Lathrop, Olive C.—Detroit, Michigan 

Lawrence, Marie—University of Notre Dame Law Library, Notre Dame, Indiana 

Le Bus, Betty V.—Indiana University School of Law, Bloomington, Indiana 

Lee, Mrs. Frances B.—San Antonio, Texas 

Lettman, Henry—Shepard’s Citations, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Levenson, Reuben E.—Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

Liddell, Leon M.—University of Minnesota Law Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Love, Ellen L.—Washington, D. C. 


McDermott, Cyril L.—St. John’s University Law Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McDermott, Mrs. Cyril L.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MacDonald, Harrison—New Mexico Law Library, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
MacDonald, Mrs. Harrison—Santa Fe, New Mexico 

McKay, Mrs. Mildred P.—New Hampshire State Library, Concord, New Hampshire 
McLaurin, Lillian C.—Law Library, J.A.G.—Navy, Washington, D. C. 

McMahon, F. T.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

McMaster, Florence R.—Indiana University School of Law, Indianapolis, Indiana 
McNabb, Charles A.—Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, Illinois 

McNabb, Mrs. Charles A.—Chicago, Illinois 

McWherter, Mabel—Western Reserve University Law School Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mahoney, Margaret G.—Toledo Law Association, Toledo, Ohio 

Mahoney, Mary—Toledo, Ohio 

Manningham, J. Howard—Boston Law Book Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Manningham, Mrs. J. Howard—Boston, Massachusetts 

Margolin, Mrs. Mollie—Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Marke, Julius J.—New York University, School of Law Library, New York, N. Y. 
Marke, Mrs. Julius J.—New York, N. Y. 

Marx, John—Shepard’s Citations, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Matkov, I. Albert—Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mitchell, Joseph M.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Moore, Lois G.—Tax Court of the United States, Washington, D.C. 
Morrison, Alfred A.—Ut.iversity of Cincinnati Law Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Morrison, Mrs. Alfred A.—Cincinnati, Ohio 

Morrison, Stephen G.—Boston College School of Law, Boston, Massachusetts 
Morrison, Mrs. Stephen G.—Somerville, Massachusetts 


Neal, Richard W.—Alabama Supreme Court Library, Montgomery, Alabama 

Newman, Helen—Supreme Court of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Newton, Elizabeth H.—County of York Law Library, Toronto, Canada 

Nicholson, Dean Lowell $.—Northeastern University School of Law, Boston, Massachusetts 
Nolan, Mary—Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Notz, Mrs. Rebecca L.—Library of Congress and American University, Washington, D.C. 


Pearson, Penelope W.—Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel and Caskey, New York, N. Y. 

Peterson, Lois—Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

Phillips, Winifred $.—Philadelphia Bar Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Piacenza, Louis—University of California at Los Angeles School of Law Library, Los Angeles, 
California 

Pickering, Earl—Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Pimsleur, Mrs. Meira G.—Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Pollack, Ervin H.—Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Pollack, Mrs. Ervin H.—Columbus, Ohio 

Price, Miles O.—Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Price, Mrs. Miles O.—New York, N. Y. 

Prince, Mrs. Huberta A.—Law Library, J.A.G.—Army, Washington, D. C. 

Pucher, Michael $.—Supreme Court Law Library, Utica, N. Y. 

Pulling, Arthur C.—Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Pulling, Mrs. Arthur C.—Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Punzak, Karl W.—University of Connecticut School of Law, Hartford, Connecticut 

Putnam, Mrs. Philip A.—Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Putnam, Philip A.—Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Reed, Hazel—Los Angeles County Law Library, Los Angeles, California 
Reid, Mrs. Winnifred R.—Yale Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
Rice, David E.—Texas Southern University, Dallas, Texas 

Rich, Mrs. Annie B. F.—Nathan and Henry B. Cleaves Law Library, Portland, Maine 
Riggs, Laurie H.—Baltimore Bar Library, Baltimore, Maryland 

Riggs, Mrs. Laurie H.—Baltimore, Maryland 

Riley, Janet—Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Roalfe, William R.—Northwestern University Law Library, Chicago, Illinois 
Roalfe, Mrs. William R.—Chicago, Illinois 

Roalfe, William R. Jr.—Chicago, Illinois 

Rooney, Francis J.—Loyola University School of Law, Chicago, Illinois 
Rothman, Fred B.—Fred B. Rothman and Co., New York, N.Y. 

Rothman, Mrs. Fred B.—New York, N. Y. 


Schmulling, Beatrice—Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby and Palmer, New York, N. Y. 
Schwartz, Mortimer—Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Sloane, Richard—Cravath, Swaine and Moore, New York, N. Y. 

Smith, Gertrude F.—Social Law Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

Smith, Mabel M.—University of Houston College of Law, Houston, Texas 

Smith, Vernon M.—University of California Law Library, Berkeley, California 
Smith, Mrs. Vernon M.—Berkeley, California 

Snook, Helen A.—Detroit Bar Association Library, Detroit, Michigan 

Starnes, Mrs. Julia Baylis—Mississippi State Library, Jackson, Mississippi 

Stebbins, Howard L.—Social Law Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

Stevens, Mrs. Margaret D.—Barnes, Hickam, Pantzer and Boyd, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Stewart, John D.—Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Stonaker, Catherine A.—Essex County Bar Association, Newark, New Jersey 
Sullivan, Ralph—Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Suplee, J. Y.—George T. Bisel Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Suplee, Mrs. J. Y.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Surrency, Erwin C.—Temple University Law Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Surrency, Mrs. Erwin C.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Tarbox, John—Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Taylor, William C.—Shearman, Sterling and Wright, New York, N.Y. 

Taylor, Mrs. William C.—New York, N. Y. 

Thornton, Ella May—Georgia State Library, Atlanta, Georgia 

Tibbetts, James H.—Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Tibbetts, Mrs. James H.—Worcester, Massachusetts 

Till, Virginia B.—United States Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. 

Tinnelly, Rev. Joseph T.—St. Johns University School of Law, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Trittipo, Ann—Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Turbeville, Hibernia—Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Turner, Ethel M.—Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Massachusetts 


Vanneman, William M.—Matthew Bender and Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Warren, Katherine—Yale Law School Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
Wheeler, Sumner—Essex County Law Library, Salem, Massachusetts 

Wheeler, Mrs. Sumner—Salem, Massachusetts 

Williams, Toby—Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wilson, Helen—Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Wilson, Rebecca—University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Woester, Vera—Cincinnati Law Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Woodard, Charles F.—Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Worcester, Edwina—Boston, Massachusetts 

Wypyski, Eugene M.—New York County Lawyers’ Association, New York, N. Y. 
Wypyski, Mrs. Eugene M.—New York, N. Y. 


Young, Adam—Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 














Barnett & Patton 


LAW BOOK DEALERS 
Established 1920 


We offer 
United States 
Statutes at Large, 
complete to Volume 
61, Part 1, all buck- 

ram. 

Indiana Acts, 
Law Journals and 
Attorney-Generals. 


42 Virginia Avenue 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana 








LAW BOOKS 
NEW AND USED. 


We carry a large stock of both new and 
used Law Books, including all late Text 
Books, Statutes, etc. Have fine used sets 
of all Reporter System units, Amer. 
Law Reports and other Selected Case 
units, all Encyclopedias, USCA, FCA, 
Amer. Dig. System, State Reports, State 
Digests, Statutes, Session Laws, etc. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR 
CASH 


Would appreciate privilege of 


quoting prices. 


R. V. BOYLE 
LAW BOOKS, 


Leonhardt Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, 
Okla. 




















Announcing 


Pennsylvania 


FIDUCIARY REPORTER 


First Issue—January 1951 





A new service covering all Pennsyl- 
vania cases of general interest in the 
field of fiduciary law, especially 
trusts and decedents’ estates cases, 
together with important cases on 
Pennsylvania inheritance and per- 
sonal property taxes. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
$15.00 


Includes 12 Monthly Reports 
and Annual Bound Volume 


GEO. T. BISEL CO. 


710 S. Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








New-LAW BOOKS - Used 


LAW BOOKS bought, sold or 
exchanged. Legal Periodicals, 
Government publications, Ses- 
sion Laws, Statutes of many 
states, textbooks, encyclope- 
dias, and thousands of others. 
Many current sets, new, or 
used. Send us your “Want 
Lists,” also your “Duplica- 
tions.” We may have what you 
want. 


HARRY B. LAKE 
321 Kearny Street 
San Francisco 8, California 
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